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?EEFACE. 



The following work has been compiled with a view to 
enable every one proceeding to India to acquire a fair know- 
ledge of the most useful and most extensively spoken language 
of that country. Of late years, a new sera may be said to 
have commenced with regard to the study of the Hindustani 
language; it being now imperative on every junior officer 
in the Company's service to pass an examination in that 
language before he can be deemed qualified to command a 
troop, or to hold any staff appointment. Such being the case, 
it is desirable that every facility should be afforded to young 
men destined for India to acquire at least an elementary 
knowledge of Hindustam in this country, so as to be able to 
prosecute the study during the voyage. 

A large impression of this work having been exhausted, 
I have availed myself of the opportunity, in this new 
Edition, of adopting such improvements as have been naturally 
suggested by several years' experience in teaching. The plan 
and arrangement of the work remain the same as before ; and 
so do the numbers of the sections and the paragraphs. The 
first section treats very fully of the Persi-Arabic alphabet, 
and of the elementary sounds of the language. In this section 
I have been enabled to introduce several improvements, and, 
if I mistake not, the subject is now so simplified that a 
learner of ordinary capacity will have no difficulty in making 
some progress in this elementary part, even if he should not 
have the aid of a teacher. The next three sections treat of 
the parts of speech, to the defining and explaining of which 
I have strictly confined myself. I have carefully avoided 
mixing up the syntax of the language with that part of the 
work which is and ought to be purely etymological. The 
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VI PEEFACB. 

mode of confounding the syntax with the etymology, which 
prevails in most grammars, I have always looked upon as 
highly preposterous. It is utterly absurd to ^embarrass the 
student with a rule of syntax, at a stage of his progress where 
he probably does not know a dozen words of the language. 

In the first four sections (up to p. 91), I have generally 
accompanied every Hindust&ni word and phrase with the 
pronunciation in Boman characters, in order that the learner 
might not be delayed too long in acquiring the essential 
rudiments of the grammar, and also to guard against his 
contracting a vicious mode of pronunciation. When he has 
made himself acquainted with what is technically called the 
accidence — that is, the declension of the nouns and pronouns, 
and the conjugation of the verbs — ^he may, after a few verbal 
instructions respecting the arrangement of words, proceed to 
read and translate a few pages of the Selections, by the aid 
of the Vocabulary. This done, he may read over the Grammar 
carefully from the begiiming; for, in fact, the Grammar and 
Selections mutually assist each other. 

Section V. (from p. 92 to 185) treats of the Syntax of the 
language. This is a portion of the work, in which, if I do 
not greatly mistake, I have made many improvements. I 
have been particularly careful in explaining those peculiarities 
of the language in the use of which I have observed learners 
most apt to err, when trying to translate English into Hindu- 
stani. I have also, in several instances, ventured to differ 
from all my predecessors on certain important points, which 
of course I have justified by an appeal to the language itself. 

In the sixth and last section, I have given a concise account 
of the Devandgari alphabet, together with the mode of trans- 
ferring the same into the corresponding Persian character, 
and vice versa. To this I have added an explanation of the 
various plates accompanying the work, together with a brief 
account of the Musalmdn and Hindii calendars. The perusal 
of the plates will initiate the student into the mysteries of the 
manuscript character, which is much used in India, both iu 
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PREFACE. YU 

lithographed and printed works, to say nothing of numerous 
productions which still remain in manuscript. When the 
learner is well grounded in the Naskhi, or printed character, , 
he should, as an exercise^ endeavour to write out the same 
in the TaVfA, or written character. When he has attained 
some facility in writing the latter, he will find it a very 
profitable exercise to transcribe the various phrases, etc., in 
my Htndiistdni Manual, firom the Roman character into the 
Ta^Uky and at the same time commit them to memory, as 
directed in the preface to that small work. 

An elementary grammar of a language is incomplete without 
a certain portion of easy extracts, accompanied by a suitable 
vocabulary, and occasional notes explanatory of any obscure or 
idiomatic phrases that may occur in the text. This is the more 
essential in a grammar of the Hindustani, or of any other Asiatic 
language, because the characters and words, being totally diffe- 
rent from our own, it is necessary, though it may sound strange, 
to learn the language to a certain extent, before the grammar 
can be perused to any advantage. As to the use of translations 
and other fallacious aids, such as giving the English of each 
word as it occurs at the bottom of the page or elsewhere, it is a 
method deservedly scouted by all good teachers. On the other 
hand, to put a large dictionary in the hands of a beginner is 
equally useless ; it is asking of him to perform a difficult work, 
with an instrument so unwieldy as to be beyond his strength. 
In order, therefore, to render this work as complete as possible, I 
have appended to the Grammar a selection of easy compositions for 
reading, commencing with short and simple sentences. All the 
words occurring in the extracts will be found in the Vocabulary, 
at the end of which I have added a few notes explanatory of 
difficult passages or peculiarities of the language, with references 
to the page and paragraph of the Grammar where further 
information may be obtained. 

In the extracts from the ^ Khirad Afroz,' a work which is 
considered to be the easiest and most graceful specimen of the 
Urdu dialect, I have left off the use of the j'azm -^, except in 
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very rare instances, in order that the student may gradually 
learn to read without it. In like manner the vtrdma~ is omitted 
in the last five or six stories of the Hindi extracts. I have been 
careful, throughout, to give the essential short vowels, convinced 
that without them the most attentive learner wiU be apt to com- 
mit mistakes in pronunciation. I have also adopted a rigid 
system of punctuation, the same as I should have done in the 
editing of a Latin Classic. There may be a few individuals so 
thoroughly wedded to what is foolish or defective, merely 
because it is old, as to feel shocked at this innovation. They 
wiU complacently ask. What is the use of punctuation, when the 
natives have none in their manuscripts ? I answer — The use is, 
simply to facilitate, for beginners, the acquisition of a knowledge 
of the language. When that is once attained, they will find no 
difficulty in reading native works, though utterly void, not only 
of punctuation but of vowel-points and other diacritical marks. 
The use of stops is merely a question of time ; four hundred 
years ago we had no such things for our books in Europe, and 
the excellent monks who had the management of these matters 
went on comfortably enough without them. But, after all, it 
was found that stops were an improvement; and so they are 
admitted to be even in the East. Almost all the books printed 
in India since the beginning of the present century have 
punctuation; and those who would make beginners attempt 
to translate from a strange language, in a strange character, 
without the least clue to the beginning or end of the sentences, 
seem to have a marvellous love for the absurd. All Oriental as 
well as European books ought to have stops ; the omission is a 
sure indication either of extreme idleness or culpable apathy 
on the part of the editor. 

In conclusion, I may safely say that I have spared no pains 
to render this edition worthy of the extensive patronage which 
the work has hitherto attained. 

D. FORBES. 

58, Burton Cbescent, 
July, 1855. 
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SECTION I. 

ON THE LETTEES AND SYMBOLS USED IN WETTING. 

1. The Hindiistaiif knguage may be printed and 
written in two distinct alphabets, totally different from 
each, other, viz., the Persi- Arabic, and the Devanagari. 
We shall at present confine ourselves to the former, and 
devote a section to the latter towards the end of the 
volume. The Persi- Arabic alphabet consists of thirty-two 
letters, to which three more are added to express sounds 
peculiar to the Hindustani. These letters, then, thirty^ 
five in number, are written and read from right to left ; 
and, consequently, Hindustani books and manuscripts 
begin at what we should call the end of the volume. 
Several of the letters assume different shapes, according 
to their position in the formation of a word, or of a 
combined group ; as may be seen in the following table, 
column V. Thus, in a combination of three or more 
letters, the first of the group, on the right-hand side, 
will have the form marked Initial ; the letter or letters 
between the first and last will have the form marked 
Medial; and the last, on the left, wiU have the Final 
form. Observe, also, that in this table, column I. con- 
tains the names of the letters in the Persian character ; 

1 
6U 
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THE ALPHABET. 



II. the same in Boman cliaracters; m. the detached 
form of the letters, which should be learned first ; and 
rV. the corresponding English letters. 



^ A ^ 



THE HDn)U8TANI ALPHABET. 



I. n. 

Name. 


m. 

roim. 


IV. 
Power. 


V. 


VI.. 




Pinal. 


MediaL 


InitlaL 


PlnaL 


Medial. 


InitlaL 




dif 
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a, etc. 
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I? 
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^\ 
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<^ 
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L^ 


A 


/: J 


^ _ 4^ 


-r-* 


J. 


^?i 


p« 
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p 
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^i 


V * 
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CJ 
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LZ^ 
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>^ J 




^ 




*3 


ta 
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dU 




« It 




It, 
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Oj 
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.^i 


ci-v^ 
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rr 
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js 
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>^ 


v?^ 


^ 
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ehe 




oh 

h 
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O 9 
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kht 
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6^ 


t? 


r^ 


J^ 


Jb 


Ml 


t> 
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«x 


«X 
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4W 








da 
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» 



4X 


It 


no/ 


a. 


J15 


JU 


tdl 


• 
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«k 


«k 
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i£ir 


j^ 


r-e 


^j 


t* 
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J 


J^ 




r-^ 


*; 


ra 


n 
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n 
J 
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bV 


^j 
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J 
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/ 


&■ 


^* 
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L n. 


m. 

DMMhM 
Vacm. 


IV. 


V, 
OomMned rvm. 


1 




Final. 




Jn^ti^, 


Final. 


HadiaL 


InitiaL 


^ 


sib 
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ih 
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iv 
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^, 


<{» 
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tr 


AM 


Ml 


tH 
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j- 
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<Afai 
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sh 
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JuL 


ji 
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U^ 


•a 
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•> 




Jm> 


jU 


tdd 


(> 
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U^ 


tOL 


tC 


u^ 
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tot 
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). 
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\> 


k^ 


C^ 


J- 


s^> 


1M 


"& 
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k 
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ki^ 


> 


> 
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«,etc. 
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£ 


e- 




JiAM^ 
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j/hain 


t 


9± 


t 
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£ 


t?^" 


S^ 


Jyyui 


4 


fi 


c^ 
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kJt 
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i 


uj^ 
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•1 


^li 


kdf 
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t? 


A 


J 


<i; 


>- 


Is 


ujir 


Uf 


c/ 
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tK 
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cl<5 


c^ 




^ir 


9¥ 


^ 


9 


(£< 


s: 


r 


^> 


A 


i^ 


r' 


Urn 


J 


I 


J 


1 


) 


J^- 




s-J 


r:r 


mirn 


r 
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(^ 


cr^ 


ur*- 




nin 
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u; 


ik 


^; 


^ 


T 
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A 


wdto 


J 


v,eto. 


J 


J 


J 
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^'- 


•>^;> 


s?* 


fu) 


ir 
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Jl 
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A 


a 


w 


^ 

J^ 


JfL 


y« 


S^ 


y,etc. 
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■A 


/.i 


sf^ 


• 


JO 
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4 OF THE ALPHABET, 

The alphabet here described is used, more or less 
modified, by all those nations who have adopted the 
religion of Muhammad ; viz., along the north and east 
of Africa, in Turkey, Arabia, and Persia, and by the 
Musalman portion of the people of India and Malacca. 

In pronouncing the names of the letters (column II.) let it be 
remembered that the vowels are to be uniformly sounded as follows : — 
The unmarked a is always short, as a in woman, adrift, etc. ; d is 
always long, as a in war or art ; % is short, as in pin ; i is long, as in 
police : u is short, as t« in Ml, pull, etc. ; ^ is the same sound 
lengthened, and pronounced as tf in rule, etc. ; e is sounded as ^ in 
hear ; o is always long, as in no ; ai is pronounced as ai in aisle ; and 
au is sounded as in Qerman and Italian, or very nearly like our ou in 
emnd, or ow in eow, 

2. Perhaps the best mode of learning the alphabet is, 
First, to write out several times the detached or ftdl 
forms of the letters in column III. Secondly, to observe 
what changes (if any) these undergo, when combined in 
the formation of words, as exhibited in column V. 
Lastly, to endeavour to transfer, into their corresponding 
English letters, the words given as exemplifications in 
column VI. 

a. It may be here observed that the letters i J J *^ J j j J *^^ 
J do not alter in shape, whether initial, medial, or final. Another 
peculiarity which they have is, that they never unite with the letter 
following, to the left ; hence, when the last letter of a word is pre- 
ceded by any one of these, it must have the detached form, column 
III. The letters )o and )o, in like manner, do not alter, though they 
always unite with the letter following on the left band. 

3. In the foregoing table, most of the characters are 
sufficiently represented by the corresponding English 
letters : it will therefore be necessary to notice only those 
whose sounds differ more or less from our, own. 
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POWERS OF THE LETIEBS. O 

CJ The soTUxd of this letter is softer and more dental than that of 
the English t; it corresponds with the t of the Gaelic dialects, or that 
of the Italian in the word aotto. It represents the Sanskrit Tf. 

(3 This letter represents the Sanskrit 7; its sound is much 
nearer that of the English t than the preceding. In pronouncing it, 
the tongue should be well turned up towards the roof of the mouth, 
as in the words tip^ top, 

(^ is sounded by the Arabs like our th hard, in the words thick, 
thin ; but by the Persians and Indians it is pronounced like our » in 
the words sieh, sin, 

^ This letter has uniformly the sound of our eh in the word 
ehurch, 

-. is a very strong aspirate, somewhat like our A in the word haul, 
but uttered by compressing the lower muscles of the throat. 

^ has a sound like the ch in the word loch, as pronounced by the 
Scotch and Irish, or the final eh in the German words schach and luch. 
This letter will be represented in Eoman characters by hh, with a 
stroke underneath (^). 

J is much softer and more dental than the English d; it represents 
the Sanskrit ^, and corresponds with the d of the Celtic dialects, and 
that of the Italian and Spanish. 

J This letter represents the Sanskrit 7, and is very nearly the 
same as our own d. The tongue, in pronouncing it, should be well 
turned up towards the roof of the mouth. 

J is properly sounded (by the Arabs) like our th soft, in the words 
th^ and thine; but in Persian and Hindlistdnf it is generally pro- 
nounced like our % in sm/. 

J is always sounded very distinctly, as the Erench and Germans 
pronounce it. 

J This letter is sounded like the preceding, only the tip of the 
tongue must be turned up towards the roof of the mouth. It is yery 
much akin to J, with which it often interchanges ; or, more strictly 
speaking, in the Devanagari the same letter serves for both ; as will 
be seen in the section on the Devandgari alphabet. 

J is pronounced like the J of the French, in the word Jour, or our 
« in the word azure. It is of rare occurrence. 
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6 POWEBS OF IHE LETTERS. 

^ In Arabic ibis lefcter has A Btronger or more hunng sound than 
our 8. In Hindust&nf , howerer, tJiere is littla <»r no distinction between 
it and (jyv, which is like our own «. 

^ is pronounced by the Arabs like a hard d or dh; but in 
Hindustini it is sounded like s. 

L and l^ These letters are sounded in Hinddst&nf like CJ and J, or 
yery nearly so. The anomalous letter & will be noticed hereafter. 

i has a sound somewhat like g in the German word sa^en. About 
the banks of the Tweed, the natives sound what they fancy to be the 
letter r, very like the Eastern i. This sound will be represented in 
English letters hy ^h, with a stroke underneath {ffh), 

J bears some resemblance to our e hard, in the words calm, cup ; 
with this difference, that the ^ is uttered from the lower muscles of 
the throat. 

v^ is sounded like our g hard, in give, go ; never like our g in 



^ at the beginning of a word or syllable is sounded like our n in 
the word now ; at the end of a word, when preceded by a long vowel, 
it generally has a nasal sound, like the Erench n, in such words as mon 
and son, where the sound of the n is scarcely heard, its effect being to 
make the preceding vowel come through the nose. The same sound 
may also occur in the iniddle of a word, as in the Erench sans. In 
the Eoman character, the nasal sound of ^ wiU be indicated by n,. 
with a dot over it ( i» ). 

A is an aspirate, Hke our h in hand, heart; but at the end of a 
word, if preceded by the short vowel a (Eatha § 4), the ^ has no 
sensible sound, as in ^1 J ddna, a grain; in which case it is called 
^ftiir^ 4^Ub hde-muhhtafi, i.e., the obscure or imperceptible h* As this 
final h, then, is not sounded in such cases, we shall omit it entirely in 
the Eoman character whenever we have occasion to write such words 
as ^1j ddna, etc. 

a. At the end of words derived from Arabic roots, the final » is 
sometimes marked with two dots thus, if ; and, in such cases, sounded 
like the letter iZi t. The Persians generally convert the i into ci) ; 
but sometimes they leave it unaltered, and frequently they omit the 
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of the letters ; but we qnestioii whether the learner would be greatly 
benefited by a more detailed description. It is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to give in writing a correct idea of the mere sound of a letter, 
unless we have one that corresponds with it in our own language. 
"When this is not the case, we can only have recourse to such languages 
as happen to possess the requisite sound. It is possible, however, that 
the student may he as ignorant of these languages as of Hindustanf. 
It clearly follows, then, as a general rule, that the correct sounds of 
such letters as differ from our own must be learned h^ the ear — ^we 
may say, by a good ear ; and, consequently, a long description is need- 
less. This remark applies in particular to the letters lzj ^ ^ J ^ 
^jo i J and the nasal ^. 

OF THE PKTMITiVE YOWELS. 

4. In Hmdustani, as in many of the Oriental lan- 
guages, the primitive vowels are three in number. They 
are represented by three small marks or symbols, two of 
which are placed above and one beneath the letter after 
which they are sounded, as in the following syllables, 
J da, diy and J du; ot JL sar^j^ sir, and^ sur. 
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8 WEAK CONSONANTS. 

a. The first is called i^sP^fatha (by the Fendans^j %dbar), and is 
written thus, -^ over the consonant to which it bdongs. Its sound 
is that of a short a, such as we hare it in the word eahmus, which is 
of Eastern origin, and of which the first two syllables or root, ealam or 

kalam, are thus written, ^Ji. In such Oriental words as we may 
have occasion to write in Boman characters, the a, unmarked, is under- 
stood always to represent the vowel fathof and to have no other sound 
than that of a in calamus or calendar. 

h The second is called by the Arabs koira »j^ (by the Persians 
jj %er)y and is thus — written under the consonant to which it 
belongs. Its sound is that of our short % in the word «^ and fin, 
which In Hindustdnf would be written i^^^i^ and ^. The unmarked 
f , therefore, in the course of this work, is understood to have the sound 
of % in sip and fin, in all Oriental words written in the Eoman 
character. 

c. The third is called by the Arabs Mmma (or dhamma) ^u^ (by 
the Persians, ^/u-j pesh,) which is thus ^ written over its consonant. 
Its sound is like that of our short u in the words jptiU and push, which 
in Hindustani would be written Jj and ^JjJ : we have also its true 
sound in the English words foot and hood, which would be written 
l2^ and JJb. "We shall accordingly, in the following passages, repre- 
sent the zamma by the unmarked u, which in all Oriental words in the 
Eoman character, is understood to have the sound of u in pull and 
push; but never that of our u in such words as use and perfume, or 
such as M in sun and fun, 

OF THE LETTEES \, ^, j, AND ^, VIEWED AS CONSONANTS. 

5. At the beginning of a word or syllable, the letter 
\, like aay other consonant, depends for its sound on 
the accompanying vowel; of itself, it is a very weak 
aspirate, like our h in the words herb^ honour^ and 
hour. It is still more closely identified with the spiritm 
Unis of the Greek, in such words as airo, hrly 6p6p6<;, 
where the mark [ ' ] represents the alif^ and the a, e, and o 
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WEAK CONSONANTS. 9 

the accompanying vowel. In feet, when we utter the 
syllables ai, ib^ and wft, there is a slight movement of 
the muscles of the throat at the commencement of 
utterance ; and that movement the Oriental grammarians 
consider to be the -rj^ makhraj\ or ^ place of utter- 
ance' of the consonant 1, as in 1 a; W; and \ u] just 
the same as the lips form the makhraj of hj in the 
syllables cS ha^ c-j W, and <-^ hu. Finally, the 1 may 
be considered as the spiritus leniSy or weak aspirate of 
the consonant a, 

a. The consonant c has the same relation to the strong aspirate . 
that \ has to » ; that is, the & , like the t, is a spiritus Imis or weak 
aspirate; but the mahhrqff or * place of utterance' of &, is in the lower 
muscles of the throat. Hence the sound of the letter c , like that of the 
letter 1, depends on the accompanying vowel ; as ^m^ *(ib, t-^f *ib, 
i^^^ ^uhy which in the mouth of an Arab, are very different sounds from 
L^\ ah, (^\ ih, and ^^1 ttb. At the same time, it is impossible to 
explain in writing the true sound of this letter; as it is not to be 
found in any European language, so far as we know. The student 
who has not the advantage of a competent teacher may treat the c 
as he does the \ until he -has the opportunity of learning its true 
sound by the ear. In representing Oriental words in the Eoman 
character, the place of the c will be indicated by an apostrophe, 
thus, Jjuuf *asah 

h. Of the consonants j and ^^ very little description is necessary. 
The letter^ has generally the sound of our w in ws, wmt; but occa- 
sionally in words from the Sanskrit it has the sound of our v, which 
must be determined by practice. The sound of the consonant t^ is 
our own y in you, yet, or the Germany mjener. 

e. It appears, then, that the thirty-five letters constituting the 
Hindustani alphabet are all to be considered as consonants, each of which 
maybe uttered with any of the three primitive vowels, 9L%\a,\ i, and \ u; 
<-->, ha, <--> hi, and c-?, hu, etc. : hence the elementary sounds of the 
language amount to one hundred and five in number, each consonant 
forming three distinct syllables. 

2 
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10 CONSONANTS — MOYEABLB AND INEBT. 

6. When a consonant is accompanied by one of the 
three primitive vowels, it is said to be cJj^ mutaharrikj 
that is, ^ moving or moveable,' by that vowel. Oriental 
grammarians consider a syllable as a step or move in the 
formation of a word or sentence. When, in the middle 
or at the end of a word, a consonant is not accompanied by 
a vowel, it is said to be ^L sdkin^ ^resting or inert,' and 
then it is marked with the symbol - or - called vjf jazmj 
which signifies ^amputation or cutting short.* Thus 
in the word Vo^ mardum^ the raim is moveable }yj fatha; 
the re is inert^^ having no vowel ; the dal is moveable by 
zamma; and, finally, the mxm is inert As a general rule, 
the last letter of a word is inert ^ and in that case the mark 
jazm - is unnecessary. 

7. When a letter is doubled, the mark -1, called 
tashdid^ is placed over it. Thus, in the word cl^Xa 
skid'daty where the first syllable ends with j (d) and the 
next begins with j (rf), instead of the usual mode 
iZJjjJi the two dais are thrown into one, and the mark 
tashdid — indicates this coalition. The student must 
be carefiil to utter each of the letters thus doubled, dis- 
tinctly — ^the first letter ends the preceding syllable, and 
the second begins the following; they must not be 
slurred over as we do it, in such words as mummy ^ 
summer. The meaning of the term tashdidy is, ^strengthen- 
ing or corroboration.' 

} The tenn inert is here employed for want of a better. In most Arabic, Persian, 
and Hind(!i8t6ni Grammars, a letter not followed by a Towel b called quiescent, which 
is objectionable, as it is apt to mislead the beginner, the term quieeeent being already 
applied in the English Grammar in the sense of not e&unded. For instance, the 
letter g is guieeeent in the word pJUegm; we cannot, howeyer, say that m is quietcent 
in the same word, though we may say that it is mert. The student will be pleased 
to bear in mind, then, that a letter is said to be inert when it is not followed by a 
voweL 
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LONG VOWELS. 1] 



or THE LBTTEES \ . AKD ^^ VIEWED AS VOWELS OR 
LETTEBS OF PROLONGATION. 

8. The letters \ j and ^ when inertj serve to prolong 
the preceding vowel, as follows. When \ inert is pre- 
ceded by a letter moveable by fatha^ the fatha and alif 
together form a long sound like our a in war^ or au in 
haul^ which in Hindustani might be written jij and JU-. 
Now it so happens that the \ inert is always preceded by 
fatha : hence, as a general and practical rule, alif not 
beginning a word or syllable forms a sound like our a in 
war, or nu in haul. In the Koman character, the sound 
of long \ will be represented by a, whilst the unmarked 
a is always understood to represent the short primitive 
vowel fatha. 

9. When the letter ^ inert is preceded by a consonant 
moveable by the vowel zamma^ the zamma and ^ together 
form a sound like our oo in tool; which in Hindustani 
might be written J^, or, which is the same thing, like 
our u in rule^ which might be written Jjj. The same 
combination forms also another sound, like our o in moUj 
which would in the same manner be written J^, or, 
perhaps still nearer, like our oa in coatj which might be 
written <3^. In the Arabic language, the latter sound 
of ^ viz. that of in mote, is unknown ; hence Arabian 
grammarians caU it Majhvl^ or 'Ajami^ i.e. the Unknown 
or Persian ^ ; whereas the fopner sound, that of w in 
-wfe, is called MaWuf the Known or Familiar^ . If the- 
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13 LONG VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS. 

letter j be preceded by a consonant moveable by fathx^ 
the/a^Aa and j united will form a diphthong, nearly like 
our ou in soundy or ow in towfiy but more exactly like the 
au in the German word kauniy which in Hindustani 
might be written /•y. In the following pages the 
Ma'ruf&oxmd will be represented by U; the Majhid by o, 
and the diphthong by au. If the j be preceded by the 
vowel Teasra^ no union takes place, and the ^ preserves 
its natural sound as a consonant, as in the word U^ 
siwa. 

h. When the letter ^ in words purely Persian is preceded by ^ 
(moveable by fatha), and followed by \ ; the sound of j is scarcely 
perceptible ; as in the word ii\y>^ pronounced MlH, not l^mo&h. When 
we have occasion to write any such words in the Eoman character the 
w will be written with a dot under ; thus, i^y>- hhcdh, 

10. When the letter ^^ inert is preceded by a con- 
sonant moveable by Jcasra^ the hasra and the ^^ unite, 
and form a long vowel like our ee in feel^ which in 
Hindustani might be written jlj ; or, which is the same 
thing, like our i in machine^ which might be written 
Jy^. The same combination may also form a sound 
like our ea in hear^ which would be written jLi or like 
the French e in the words pre^ donne^ but longer; or the 
German e followed by A in the words sehr^ gelehrt In the 
Arabic language, the latter sound of ^ is unknown: 
hence, when the ^^ forms the sound of ea in hear^ etc., 
it is called Toe Majhiil^ or Yae ^Ajami^ that is, the 
Unknown or Persian ^\ whilst the former sound- 
that of ee in fee\ or i in -machine — ^is called Toe Mdruf^ 
the Bjiown or Familiar t^. When the letter ^ inert is 
preceded by a consonant, /noveable by fatha^ the fatha 
and the y^ unite, and form a diphthong, like ai in the 
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LONG VOWELS ANB DIPHTHONGS. 13 

German word Kaiser^ which in Arabic, Persian, and 
Hindustani, is written Ja^. This sound is really that 
of our own i in wise^ size^ which we are pleased to call a 
vowel, but which, in reality, is a genuine diphthong. 
When the letter ^ is preceded by zamma^ no union takes 
place, and the ^ retains its usual sound as a consonant, 
as in the word jJL% muyassar. Lastly, if the letter ^j 
be followed by a vowel, the above rules do not hold ; and 
the 4^ is to be sounded as a consonant, as in the words ^LJ 
bayan^ and ^Uj ziyan^ not hai-an and zi-an^ to represent 
which latter sounds the mark Jiamsa (No. 15) would be 
requisite. A similar rule applies to the j . 

a. It must be observed, that there are very few Hindustani works, 
printed or manuscript, in which all the vowels are marked as we 
have just described ; the primitive short-vowels being almost always 
omitted, as well as the marks Ji~ ja%m and .j::. tashdid. This omission 
occasions no serious inconvenience to the natives, or to those who 
know the language. To the young beginner, however, in this 
country, it is essential to commence with books having the vowels 
carefully marked; otherwise he will contract a vicious mode of 
pronunciation, which he will find it difficult afterwards to unlearn. 
At the same time, it is no easy matter in printing to insert all the 
vowel-marks, etc. in a proper and accurate manner. In the present 
work, a medium will be observed, which, without over-crowding the 
text with symbols, wiU suffice to enable the learner to read without 
any error, provided he wiU attend to the following rules. 

11. The short vowel fatha ^ is of more frequent 
occurrence than the other two ; hence it is omitted in 
the printing ; and the learner is to supply it for every 
consonant except the last, provided he see no other vowel, 
nor the mark/a^rm, nor the ^ (butterfly) form of the letter 
he (par. 3, b) accompanying^ any of the consonants 
aforesaid. 
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14 PBACnCAL BULES. 

a. The letter j at the beginniiig of a word or syllable 10 a con- 
sonant, and generally sounded like our k^, as in the words ^jm^ tpts, 
^y watan. When j follows a consonant, that has no vowel-mark or 
ja%m accompanying it, the j has the sound of long, as in the words 
^ sOy S ho. When the consonant preceding the j has the mark 
tamma .JL over it, thoj has the sound of ti in rtikf or 00 iafool, as in 
the words ^ vli or aoo, and t^ kit or koo; and if the preceding con- 
son ant has the vowel mark fai^ -^ over it, the j forms the diphthong 
auf as j««> sau or bow, j^lau or cow. 

h. The letter 1^ at the beginning of a word or syllable is a con- 
sonant like our letter y, as in ^ ffih, jb tfdd. When the letter ^5 is 
medial or final, if the consonant preceding it has no vowel-mark or 
jazm, the 1^ is sounded like ea in hear, or a* in fail, as in the words 
^ her, BLudj^ 8er. If the consonant preceding the (^ has the mark 
kasra -zr under it, the ^^ has the sound of % in machine, or m in feel, 
osj^ hir or heer, smdj^ eir or seer ; and if the preceding consonant 
has the maxk/afha .^ over it, the ^5 forms the diphthong at bSj^ 
hair or hyre, and^^ eair or $ire. 

e. There are a few instances in which the letters j and 4^ unite 
with the preceding consonant, as in the words i^^y^ swdmi, and L^ 
kyd; but such combinations being of comparatively rare occurrence, 
they may safely be left to the student's own practice. Lastly, in a 
few Arabic words the final 4^ occurs with an \ aUf written over it, in 
which case the \ only is sounded, as in the words J^-ac ul^A; jUUjf 
ta'm. 

12. "We shall now at one view exhibit the practical 
application of the principles treated of in the preceding 
paragraphs. The vowels in Hind6stanl, as the student 
may have ere now perceived, are ten in number, the 
manner of representing which may be seen in the fol- 
lowing ten words. The upper line (1) contains ten 
English words in common use, in each of which occurs 
the corresponding sound of the Hindiistani word beneath. 
The lower line (3) shews the mode in which the Oriental 
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EXAMPLES OF VOWELSr— MEDIAL OE FINAL. 15 

vowels will be uniformly represented in Boman cha- 
racters in the course of this Work. 
1. fun fin foot fall foal fool fowl fail fed file 

^ ^ \:A ^ J^ Jy Jy J^ Ji^ «-y J!^^ 
3. fa/n fin fut fdl fol fid foul fd fil Jail 

13. "We have now, we trust, fully explained how the 
vowels are to be represented when tiiej/olhw an audible 
consonant, such as the letter i-J / in the foregoing list of 
words. In order to represent the vowels as initial or 
commencing a word, it will at once occur to the student 
that we have merely to annihilate or withdraw the letter 
uJ from the above words, leaving everything else as it 
stands, and the object is eflfected. This is precisely 
what we do in reality^ though not in appearance. The 
Arabian grammarians have taken into their heads a most 
subtle crotchet on this point, which is, that no word or 
syllable can begin with a vowel. Therefore, to represent 
what we call an initial vowel, that is, a vowel com- 
mencing a word or syllable, they employ the letter 
\ alif as a fulcrum for the vowel. "We have already 
stated (No. 5) that they consider the \ as a very weak 
aspirate or spiritus lenis ; hence its presence supports the 
theory, at least to the eye, if not to the ear. In order, 
then, to exhibit the vowels in the preceding paragraph 
as initial, we must, after taking away the letter uJ 
substitute \ in its place, which \ being nothing^ or very 
nearly sOj the process amounts in reality to the with- 
drawal of the letter uJ /, and the substitution of what 
may be considered as mere nothing^ thus — 
1. un in ddf aU 61 661 owl ail eel aisle 

2. J j^ ^\ J" jj^ j^^' j^r jii j,!^ J.J 

3. an in ut dl ol iil aul el H ail 
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16 INITIAL VOWELS. 

Instead of writing two alifa at the beginning of a 
word, as in JU dl^ it is usual (except in Dictionaries) to 
write one alif with the other curved over it ; thus JT. 
This symbol — is called fs^ madda^ ' extension,' and 
denotes that the alif is sounded long, like our a in water. 
M, de Sacy (v. Grammaire Arabe^ p. 72) considers the 
mark madda ^ to be nothing else than a /^ m%m^ the 
initial of the word madda; but our business is simply 
with its practical use, and the reader if he pleases may 
view it as a contraction of our letter m^ meaning * Make 
it long.' 

14. If, instead of \ in the above series, we substitute 
the letter t, we shall have virtually the same sounds, 
only that they must be uttered from the lower muscles 
of the throat, thus — 

^ ^ c:-i JU Jyi J^ J^ J:^^ J-^ J-^ 
\an 'in 'ut 'dl 'oJ 'U 'ml 'd '\l *ail 

a. It appears, then, that when in Hindustanf, a word or syllable 
begins with what we consider to be a yowel, such word or syllable 
must have the letter 1 or c to start with. Throughout this work, 
when we have occasion to write such words in the Boman character, 
the corresponding place of the c will be indicated by an apostrophe or 
apirUus lents; thus, J^uux ^dsal, JjU *dhid, Jju ha'd, to distinguish 
the same from J^l asal, Jj\ dhtd, Jj had, or jb hdd. In other 
respects the reader may view the \ and c in any of the three following 
lights. 1st. He may consider them of the same value as the ipirUui 
Unit (' ) in such Greek words as av, ip, etc. 2ndly. He may con- 
sider them as equivalent to the letter h in the English words hour, 
herh, honour, etc. Lastly. He may consider them as mere blocks, 
whereupon to place the vowels requisite to the formation of the 
syllable. Practically speaking, then, \ and c when initial, and the 
J and i^ when not initial, require the beginner's strictest attention, 
as they all contribute in such cases to the formation of several sounds. 
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OP THE MAEK BAMZX. - 17 

15. We have stated that, according to the notions of 
iha Arabian grammarians, no syllable can begin with a 
voweL In practice, however, nothing is more common, 
at least according to onlr ideas of such matters, than to 
meet with one syllable ending with a vowel, and the 
next beginning with one also. When this happens in 
Persian and Bindustani, the mark Jt. called hamza is in- 
serted between the two vowels a little above the body of 
the word, as in the words ^^\s^ jdjukj c^'b pd^e; and 
sometimes there is a vacant space left for the havma^ like 
the initial or medial form of the ye without the dots 
below, thus [j] or [-] as in the words arjJU fd^ida ; ^J^ 
klji-e. The harma^ then, is merely a substitute employed 
in the middle of words for the letter \ to serve as a com- 
mencement (or as the Orientals will have it, consonant) 
to the latter of two consecutive vowels. Practically 
speaking, it may be considered as our hyphen which 
serves to separate two vowels, as in the words co-ordinate^ 
re-iterate. It serves another practical purpose in Persian, 
in the formation of the genitive case, when the governing 
word ends with the imperceptible g A, or with the letter 
4^ as in the words fjjj\j Jjjj dida-i-ddnish^ ^the eye of 
intelligence,' where the hamsa alone has the sound of the 
short i or e. 

a. The sound of the mark kamM, according to the Arabian gram- 
marians, differs in some degree from the letter \, being somewhat akin 
to the letter c, which its shapes would seem to warrant; but in 
Hindustdnf this distinction is oyerlooked. We have here confined 
ourselyes solely to the practical use of this symbol as applied in Persian 
and Einddstiinf; for further information on the subject, the reader 
may consult De Sac3^s Arabic Grammar. 

16. Before we conclude the discussion of the alphabet^ 
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]8 • LETTEBS PEOUIJAELY ARABIC, PERSIAN, ETC. 

it may be proper to inform the student that the eight 
letters cj - ^ ^^ 1? 1^ ^ and j are peculiar to the Arabic ; 
hence, as a general rule, a word containing any one of 
these letters may be considered as borrowed from the 
Arabic. Words containing any of the letters ^ Sj or i 
maybe Persian or Arabic, but are not of Indian origin. The 
few words which contain the letter J are purely Persian. 
Words containing any of the letters c-j -. or 4*/ may be 
Persian or Indian, but not Arabic. Lastly, words con- 
taining any of the four-dotted letters cf^ 3 J are purely 
Indian. The rest of the letters are common to the Arabic, 
Persian, and Hindustani languages. 

17. As words and phrases from the Arabic language 
enter very freely into the Hindtistani, we cannot well 
omit the following remarks. Arabic nouns have fre- 
quently the definite article Jl ^the' of the language pre- 
fixed to them ; and if the noun happens to begin with 
any of the thirteen letters c^e^jjjj^jw^^ ^j^tb 
or ^ , the J of the article assumes the sound of the initial 
letter of the noun, which is then marked with tashdid; 
thuSjyJl the light,' pronounced an-nur^ not al-nur. But 
in these instances, though the J has lost its sound, it 
must always be written in its own form. Of course, 
when the noun begins with the J, the J of the article 
coincides with it in like manner, as in the words HJJ^ 
al-hilaty ^ the night ;' and in this case the J of the article 
is sometimes omitted, and the initial lam of the noun 

marked with tashdid^ thus, iU \ al-lailat. 

a. The thirteen letters (d-^ etc.) above mentioned, together with 
the letter J, are, by the Arabian grammarians, called solar or sunny 
letters, because the word ^ji*j^ shams, the sun,' happens to begin 
with one of them. The other letters of the Arabic alphabet are called 
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ARABIC WORDS AND PHRASES. 19 

htnar, because, we presume, the word^^ hamar, 'the moon,* begins 
with one of the number, or simply because they are not solar. Of 
course, the captious critic might find a thousand equally valid reasons 
for calling them by any other term, such as gold and nkeVy black and 
blue, etc. ; but we merely state the fact as we find it. 

18. In general, the Arabic nouns of the above descrip- 
tion, when introduced into the Persian and Hindustani 
languages, are in a state of construction with another 
substantive or preposition which precedes them; like 
the Latin terms Jus gentium^ vis inertice^ ex officio^ 
etc. In such cases, the last letter of the first or govern- 
ing word, if a substantive, is moveable by the vowel 
zamma^ which serves for the enunciation of the \ of the 
article prefixed to the second word ; and, at the same 
time, the \ is marked with the sjrmboljsi, called *Uj 
wmlay which denotes ^ union ;' as in the words ^j^y^ \ ^\ 
Amir -ul- muminm^ ^ Commander of the Faithful ; ' 
ijjjj \ JlJl IJcbal'Ud-daula^ ^ The dignity of the state.' 

a, Arabic nouns sometimes occur having their final letters marked 
with the symbol called tcmwknj which signifies the using of the letter 
^. The tanwin, which in Arabic grammars serves to mark the 
inflexions of a noun, is formed by doubling the vowel-point of the 
last letter, which indicates at once its presence and its sound ; thus, 
^^b hdhun, ^jb hdhtn, bb hdhan. The last form requires the letter 
\, which does not, however, prolong the sound of the final syllable. 
The \ is not required when the noun ends with a hamza, or with the 
letter J, as*^^ shai-an, Sa^ hikmatan; or when the word ends in 
c5 y^f surmounted by 1 [ J^ ] (in which case the \ only is pronounced), 
JcAto htcdan. In Hindustani the occurrence of such words is not 
common, being limited^ to a few adverbial expressions, such as iJu^ 
kasdaitf 'purposely,' ISUjI ttttfdkan, 'by chance.' In the Boman 
character the letter n, with a stroke underneath [n], will be used for 
the nunation.' 

19. We may here mention, that the twenty-eight 
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20 NUMERICAL VALUE OF THE LETXBBS. 

letters of the Arabic langaage are also used (chiefly is 
recording the tc^ikhy or date of historical events, etc.), 
for the purpose of numerical computation. The numerical 
order of the letters differs from that given in pages 2 and 
3, being, in fact,- the identical arrangement of the Hebrew 
alphabet, so far as the latter extends, viz., to the letter 
iZJ 400. The following is the order of the numerical 
alphabet with the corresponding number placed above 
each letter; the whole being grouped into eight un- 
meaning words, to serve as a ^ Memoria technica.' 

i§§ g§§ § i§§ SSS8 S988 Sao. ..«« «».,^ 
^a^ J^ l::^JLj^ ^ j oa^^ (J-"*-)^ L5^ J^ '^^•^ 
where \ denotes one, uj two, ^ three, j four: etc. 

a. In reckoning by the preceding system, the seven letters 
peculiarly Persian or Indian, viz. t-? cl> ^ J J j, and <«/, have 
the same value as their cognate Arabic letters of which they are 
modifications, that is, of c^ (JLJ ^ J j J, and CJl respectively. 
The mode of recording any event is, to form a brief sentence, such 
that the numerical talues of all the letters, when added together, 
amount to the year (of the Hijra) in which the event took place. 
Thus, the death of Ahli of Shfraz, who may be considered as the 
last of the classic poets of Persia, happened in a.h. 942 (a.d. 1535). 
This date is recorded in the sentence ^1^\ Jjj 1^jc2i 2^L1jU 
'Ahli was the king of poets;' where the sum of all the letters he, 
aUf, ddl, etc., when added together, will be found to amount to 942. 
The following date, on the death of the renowned Haidar 'AH of 
Maisur (a.h. 1196), is equally elegant, and much more appropriate: 
^Ji^ji iZj\p^\i f^\p^ * The spirit of Bal4gh4t is gone.' 

h. Sometimes the title of a book is so cunningly contrived as to 
express the date of its completion. Thus, several letters written on 
various occasions by Abu4-Fazl, sumamed 'Allamf, when secretary to 
the Emperor Akbar, were afterwards collected in one volume by 
'Abdu-s-samad, the secretary's nephew, and the work was entitled 
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^ic CjUlCi muUtabdUi 'aUdmi, 'The letters of 'AlUmf,' which 
at the same time gives the date of publication, a.h. 1015. We may 
also mention that the best prose work in Hindustani— the jly^ ^9^ 
' Bagh Bah4r/ by Mir Amman, of Delhi, was so called merely because 
the name includes the date ; the discovery of which we leave as an 
exercise to the student. 

e. It is needless to add that the marks for the short vowels count 
as nothing ; also a letter marked with toMid, though double, is to be 
reckoned but once only, as in the word *aUdmi, where the Idm though 
double counts only 30. The Latin writers of the middle ages some- 
times amused themselves by making verses of a similar kind, although 
they had only seven numerical letters to work with, viz., i, v, z, l, c, 
n, and v. This they called carmen eteattchon or ehronostichon, out of 
which the following efiusion on the Bestoration of Charles II., 1660, 
will serve as a specimen : 

Cedant anna oleiB, pax regna serenat et agros. 
Here the numerical letters are o n ic l x =1660. 

d. In Arabia, Persia and India, the art of printing has been, till 
recently, very little used; hence their books, as was once the case in 
Europe, are written in a variety of different hands. Of these, the 
most common are, 1st, the Naakhi -i***^, of which the type employed 
in this work is a very good imitation. Most Arabic Manuscripts, and 
particularly those of the Kur'dn, are in this hand; and from its com- 
pact form, it is generally used in Europe for printing books in the 
Arabic, Persian, Turkish, and Hindustani languages. 2ndly. The 
Ta'liJi (J^^f ft beautiful hand, used chiefly by the Persians and 
Indians in disseminating copies of their more-esteemed authors. In 
India, the Ta'lik has been extensively employed for printing, both 
Persian and Hindust^ works ; and within the last twenty years, a 
few Persian books, in the same hand, have issued fix)m the P4sha of 
Egypt's press at Bul4k. 3rdly. The Shikaata SsJiLi> , or 'broken' 
hand, which is used in correspondence. It is quite irregular, and 
unadapted for printing; but not inelegant in appearance, when 
properly written. 
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SECTION IL 

OF THE NAHES (\^\ OSmd) INCLUBING SUBSTANTIVES, 
ABJECnVES, AND PRONOUNS. 

20. Oriental grammarians, both Hindti and Musal- 
man, reckon only three parts of speech, viz. the noun 
or name (>i^ ism), the verb ( J*i /7), and the particle 
(uJ/>. harf). Under the term noun, they include sub- 
stantives, adjectives, pronouns, infinitives of verbs, and 
participles. This verb agrees with our part of speech so 
named ; and under the general term of ^ particle^ are com- 
prised adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, and inter- 
jections. The student will find it necessary to bear this 
in mind when he comes to read or converse with native 
teachers ; in the meanwhile we shall here treat of the 
parts of speech according to the classification observed 
in the best Latin and English grammars, with which the 
reader is supposed to be familiar. 

OF THE ARTICLE. 

2 1 . The Hindtistanl — and all the other languages of 
India, so far as we know — ^have no word corresponding 
exactly with our articles the^ a, or an; these being 
really inherent in the noun, as in Latin and Sanskrit. 
Henco, as a general rule, the context alone can deter- 
mine whether, for example, the expression 15-j l^ U-l; 
rajd kd heta^ ^ regis filius,' signifies ^a son of a king,' 
^ the son of a king,' * a son of the king,' or Hhe son of the 
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king.' When, however, great precision is required, we 
often meet with the demonstrative pronouns ]^ yih^ 
^this,' and »j wuh^ *that,' together with their plurals, 
employed in the same sense as our definite article. Our 
indefinite article is expressed in many instances by the 
numeral lSA ek^ ^ one ; ' or by the indefinite pronoun 
<^*^ 1co^% ^ some,' ^ a certain one '; as j^ cSS\ j^\ S^ lSj\ 
ek mard aur ek sher, * a man and a tiger '; ^jos^ ^'^^ 
ko^i sliakhs ' some person '; but of this we shall treat 
more fully in the Syntax, 

OF SUBSTANTIVES. 

22. Substantives in Hindustani have two genders 
only, the masculine and the feminine ; two numbers, the 
singular and plural; and eight cases (as in Sanskrit), 
viz. nominative, genitive, dative, accusative, ablative, 
locative, instrumental or agent, and vocative. The 
ablative, locative, and instrumental, correspond with the 
Latin ablative* It has been deemed proper here to 
retain the Sanskrit classification of the cases, in accord- 
ance with the grammars of the Mardthi, Bengali, and 
other cognate Indian dialects. 

23. Gender. — To the mere Hindtistani reader, it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to lay down any rules by 
which the gender of a lifeless noun, or the name of a 
thing without sex, may be at once ascertained. With 
regard to substantives that have a sexual distinction, 
the matter is easy enough, and is pithily expressed 
in the two first lines of our old school acquaintance, 
Euddiman. 

1. QasB maribus BolAm tribuantur, mascula sonto. 

2. Esto femineum, quod femina sola reposcit. 
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This means, in plain English, that ^All animate 
beings of the male kind, and all names applicable to 
males only, are masculine. Pemales, and aU names 
applicable to females only, are feminine,' 

a. To the foregoing general rules, there is one (and perhaps bat 
one) exception. The word ^JuJ kabiL, which literally means 
tribe or family, also denotes a wife, and is used, even in this last 
sense, as a masculine noun. Thus in the Bdgh o Bahiir,' p. 27, we 
have the expression U «ffL> ^ u^Jls^^.^^ ^ ^ l^W^ kabUe 
Jeo ha sahah muhahhat ke sdth Uyd, ' Out of affection I brought my 
wife with me,' where kabila is inflected like a masculine noun. 
This, however, is merely an Oriental mode of expression, it being 
usual with the people to employ the terms ' house ' or ' family,' when 
alluding to their wives. Our neighbours, the Germans, without any 
such excuse, have been pleased to decide that the word weib, ' wife,' 
should be of the neuter gender. 

24. With regard to nouns denoting inanimate objects, 
the practical rule is, that those ending in j^- ?, c^ #, 
and ^ shj are generally feminine. Those ending in 
any other letter; are, for the most part, masculine; 
but as the exceptions are nnmerons, the student must 
trust greatly to practice ; and when, in speaking, he 
has any doubts respecting the gender of a word, it is 
preferable to use the masculine. 

a. It is said that there is no general rule without an exception, 
and some have even gone so ibr as to assert that the exespttan 
dbsohdely proves the rule. If this latter maxim were sound, nothing 
could be better established than the general rule above stated re- 
specting the gender of inanimate nouns. We have given it, in 
substance, as laid down by Dr. Gilchrist, succeeding grammarians 
having added nothing thereto, (if we except the Rev. Mr. Yates, who 
in his Grammar has appended, as an amendment, a list of some twelve 
or fifteen hundred exceptions.) This we have always looked upon 
as a mere waste of paper, believing as we do that no memory can 
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possibly retain such a dry mass of uncoimeoted words. The fact is, that 
the rule or rather the labyrinth, may be considerably restricted by the 
application of a few general principles which we shall here state. 

Prinetple Ut, — ^Most words purely Sanskrit, which of course abound 
in Hindustdnf, and more particularly in Hindf works, such as ihe 
' Prem Sagar,' etc., retain the gender which they may haye had in the 
mother-tongue. Thus, words which in Sanskrit are masculine or 
neuter, are masculine in Hindf ; and those which in Sanskrit are 
feminine, are feminine in Hindf. This rule absolutely does away with 
several exceptions which foUow one of the favourite maxims of pre- 
ceding grammarians, viz., ' that names of lifeless things ending in 
i^'T if are femim'ne,' but ^ani, water,* moH, 'a pearl,' ghi, 'clarified 
butter' (and they might have added many more, such as mank, * a gem,' 
etc.), are masculine : and why ? because they are either masculine or 
neuter in Sanskrit. It is but fair to state, however, that this principle 
does not in every instance apply to such words of Sanskrit origin as 
have been greatly mutilated or corrupted in the vulgar tongue. 

In the French and Italian languages which, like the Hindustdnf, 
have only two genders, it will be found that a similar principle pre- 
vails with regard to words from the Latin. The classical scholar will 
find this hint to be of great service in acquiring a knowledge of the 
genders of such French words as end in e mute, the most trouble- 
some part of that ti'oublesome subject. 

PtineipU 2nd. — Arabic nouns derived from verbal roots by the 
addition of the servile CL^ t, are feminine, such as khilkatj * creation, 
people,' etc., from khalaka, 'he created.' These in Hindustanf are very 
numerous, and it is to such only that the general rule respecting nouns 
in CJ ^, rigidly applies. Arabic roots ending in CJ ^, are not 
necessarily feminine ; neither are words ending in c:^ ^ derived from 
Persian and Sanskrit, those of the latter class being regulated by 
Principle 1st. Arabic nouns of the form J^^^ are feminine, 
probably from the attraction of the i in the second syllable ; the letter 
i being upon the whole the characteristic feminine termination of the 
Hindust&nf language. To this general principle the exceptions are 
very few, among which we must reckon cuo^ 8harhat, ' sherbet,' and 
i3j^«J ta*wizf * an amulet,' which are masculine. 

4 
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PrineipU Srd. — ^Persian nouns derived from yerbal roots by the 
addition of the tennination ^JL^ m^ are feminine. These are not 
few in Hindustinf, and it is to such only that the rule strictly 
applies. Kouns from the Persian, or from the Arabic through the 
Persian, ending in the weak or imperceptible if h, such as l^\j ndma, 
a letter/ Am hiTa, a fortress,' are generally masculine. This again 
may be accounted for by the affinity of the final a to the long d, which 
is a general masculine termination in Hindustani. 

Prineiph Ath, — Pure Indian words, that is, such as are not 
traceable to the Arabic, Persian, or Sanskrit, are generally masculine 
if they terminate in \ d. Arabic roots ending in W, are for the 
most part feminine ; nouns purely Sanskrit ending m\ d, are regu- 
lated by Principle 1st, but we may add, that the long d being a 
feminine termination in that language, such words are generally 
feminine in Hinddstanf. Words purely Persian when introduced into 
Hindustdni, with the exception of those ending in ^jSu. tsh and 9 
already mentioned, are not reducible to any rule ; the Persian 
language having no gender of its own in the grammatical sense of 
the term. 

Principle Sth, — Compound words, in which the first member 
merely qualifies or defines the last, follow the gender of the last 
member, as i(\Sj\^ ihikdr-gdh^ 'hunting-ground,' which is feminine; 
the word gdh being feminine, and the first word ghikdr qualifying it 
like an adjective. 

h. It must be confessed, in conclusion, that, even after the appli- 
cation of the foregoing principles, there must still remain a con- 
siderable number of words reducible to no sort of rule. This is the 
inevitable fate of all such languages as have only two genders. 
Another natural consequence is, that many words occur sometimes 
masculine and sometimes feminine, depending on the caprice or 
indifference of the writer or speaker. We have also good grounds 
to believe that a word which is used in the miasculine in one district 
may be feminine in another, as we know from experience to be the 
case in Gaelic, which, like the Hindustani, has only two genders. 

25* ' Number and Case. — ^The mode in which the plnral 
number is formed from the singular, will be best learned 
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by inspectioii from the examples which we here subjoiiL 
The laiiguage has virtually but one dedension, and the 
various oblique cases, singular and plural, are regularly 
formed by the addition of certaia particles or post- 
positions^ etc., to the nominative siagular. All the sub- 
stantives of the language may be very conveniently 
reduced to three classes, as follows : — 

Glass I. — ^Induding all substantives of the feminine g^der. 
Singular. 
^ the night 

^i' ^' ^ LZ^\j rdt'kd, 'he, -iH, of the night 

to the night 



o 

I 

f 



Nominative 
' Genitive ^ 
Dative 

Accosative 

Ablative 
Locative 
. Agent 
Vocative 



Jr 



rdt, 

rdt-id, -h, -M, 

rdt-ko, 

rdt, \ 

rdt-ho, ] 

rit-se, 

rdt-mehf -par, 
i^ ilAj rdt-n«, 
z:\j 4^t airdt. 

Plural. 






Nominative i^]j ^^^9 

^Genitive ^- ^. l^ (^ji\j rdtak kd, -ie, -kk, 
" " ^ ^ylj rdton-ko, 



i 



Dative 
Accusative 



Ablative 
Locative 
Agent 
Vocative 



if*^]j rdten, 
^ uyb rdton-se, 



the night 

from the night 

in, on, the night 

by the night 

night! 

the nights 
of the nights 
to the nights 

the nights 



from the nights 

ji' {^Ja^ ^yb ^^^'f'^t -P^^f ^9 on, the nights 

(J ^jiy]j rdtm-ne, by the nights 

y\j i^t «* ^^^9 nights ! 

Feminine nouns ending in y^~ i, add ^U dh in the nominative 

Iilural; thus ic^jj roti, 'bread,' 'a loaf,' nom. plor. ^l-3jj rottydn. 

In the oblique cases plural, they add ^y on as above. 

In like manner a few words in ^ ^, add ^1 dn, as jj^ joru, 
a wife,' nom. 'plxa.joruwdn OTjoHi,dh. 

a. We may now take a brief view of the formation of the cases. 
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It will be seen that in the fixngolar, the oblique eases are formed 
directly from the nominatiye, which remains unchanged, by the addi- 
tion of the various post-positions. The genitive case has three forms 
of the post-position, all of them, however, having the same significa- 
tion, the choice to be determined by a very simple rule which belongs 
to the Syntax. The accusative is either like the nominative or like 
the dative ; the choice, in many instances, depending on ciicumstances 
which will be mentioned hereafter. The nominative plural adds eh to 
to the singldar {dh if the singular be in i). The oblique cases plural 
in the first place add on to the singular, and to that they affix the 
various post-positions ; it will be observed that the accusative plural is 
either like the nominative or dative plural. The vocatite plural is 
always formed by dropping the final h of the oblique cases. Let it 
also be remembered that the final ^ added in the formation of the 
cases of the plural number is always nasal. Vide letter ^ page 6. 
Class II. — ^Including all Masculine Nouns, with the exception of such 
as end in \ d (purely Indian), ^\^ dh, and if h. 
Example, J^ mard, man.' 



N. 



Singular. 



G. -^-jj^-l^ J^ mard-M, etc., of 



man. 



^ dj/t mard-ko, to man. 



Ac. 


1 /^ 


mard, ) 
mard-ko, j 


man. 


Ab. 


L5-^ 


mard'Se, 
man. 


from 


^'Ji- 


d;:?^ 'i^ 


f_ -_ 


-par, 



m, on, man. 
Ag. ij fc>^ mard-nefhymsai. 

V. 1^^ i^] at mardfO man ! 



Plural. 

Jj^ mard, men. 

^^-^'^ U^*ir* ^^^^'^d, etc., 
" ^ ** of men. 

y c^j*ir* ^^Mrdon-ko, to 
men. 

v^ ii)3*ir^ «M»r<fo»-M, from 
men. 

-par, in, on, men. 

i-i ^^*^j^ mardoh-ne^ by 
men. 

^Jj^ 4^\ aimardo,Omen\ 



This class, throughout the singular, is exactly like class I., and 
in the plural the only difference consists in the absence of any 
termination added to the nominative, and consequently to the first 
form of the accusative, which is the same. 
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All the other cases in tiie plural are formed precisely as before. 
It must be admitted that the want of a distinct termination to dis- 
tinguish the nominative plural from the singular, however, in Class 
II. is a defect in the language. This, however, seldom occasions any 
ambiguity, the sense being quite obvious from the context. The 
German is liable to a similar charge, and sometimes even the English, 
in the use of such words as ' deer,' ' sheep,' ' swine,' and a few others. 

Class III. — ^Including Masculine Nouns purely Indian ending in \ a, 
a few ending in ^ dn, and several words, chiefly from the 
Persian, ending in the imperceptible if or short a. 

Example, \s^ kuttd, ' a dog.' 

Singular. 

N. \s^ kuttd, a dog. 

G. , /. .J- ^ .^ hutte-kd, etc., 
" ^ - of a dog. 



dog. 

S ^Ji^ kufte-ko, to a 
^ . dog. 



Ac. 



Ab. 



a dog 



^^ hutte, 

^ ^j^ kutton-ko, 

^mj ^^ kutton-se, from 
^ dogs. 

ji" ifi^ ^j^ ktUtah-men, -par, 
in, on, dogs. 

tj ^^ kuttah ' ne, hy 
dogs. 

^ ^\ ai kutto, dogs ! 

a. In like manner may be declined many words ending in », as 
^(Jco handa, ' a slave,' gen. hande-kd, etc., nom. plur. hande, ' slaves,' 
gen. handah'kd, etc. Nouns in dn are not very numerous, and as the 
final n is very little, if at all, sounded; it is often omitted in writing ; 
thus ^^LiJ hanu/dn or L:j hantyd, * a trader,' gen. laniyeh-kd or lanvye- 
kd, which last is the more common. In the ordinal numbers, such as 
^I^J daswdn, * the tenth,' etc., the nasal n generally remains in the 
infection, as ^jly^^^ da9wen-kd, etc., ' of the tenth.' In the oblique 



\s^ kuttd, 
^ ^d^ kutte-ko, 

^^ ^^ kutte-ae, from a 

^ ^ dog. 

••/ 

Loc.^- ^^ ^ kuttS'tneh, -par, 

- in, on, a dog. 

Ag. *fj .J^ kutte-ne, by a 
•• "^ dog. 

Voc. ^ ^\ ai kutU, dog ! 



PluraL 

^^ kutte, 

S- t/- ^ C^f^ kuttoh'kd, etc., 
- - of dogs. 

j^ ^ji^ kutton-ko, to 
dogs. 



I 
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cases plural, iihe ^\ dn, is changed into ^^ an. With legaxd to this 
third class of words, we have one remark to add ; which is, that the 
YocatiYe singular is ^often to be met with nninfleoted, like the 
nominatiye as \Sjj ^^\ ai hetd for ^Jjj (^\ , *0 son ! ' 

h. The peculiarity of Class III. is, that the terminations \ d and 
» a, of the nominative singular, are entirely displaced in the oblique 
cases singular and nominative plural by ^^ 0, and in the oblique cases 
plural by ^^ <m. This change or displacement of termination is called 
inflection,' and it is limited to masculine nouns only with the above 
terminations; for feminines ending in t ^Wr ir, are never inflected, 
nor are all masculines ending in the same, subject to it. A consider- 
able number of masculine nouns ending in \ d, purely Arabic, Persian, 
or Sanskrit, are not inflected, and consequently belong to Class II. 
On the other hand, masculine nouns purely Indian, such for example 
as the inflnitives and participles of verbs used substantively or adjec- 
tively, are uniformly subject to inflection. In like manner, several 
masculine nouns ending in the imperceptible if are not subject to 
inflection, and as these are not reducible to any rule, the student must 
be guided by practice. 

e. Masculines in if from the Persian often change the if into \ in 
Hindtistanl ; thus ^Jt^ darja, ' grade,' ' rank,' becomes \>-ji^ darjfd ; 
so ^ masOy ' taste,' becomes \\^ mazd. All such words are subject 
to inflection, for by this change they become as it were Indianized.' 
The final if is not inflected if in a state of construction (agreeably to 
the rules of Persian grammar) with another word, as ^j^ ij^^ ^*^,^ 
dida-i hosh men, *in the eye of prudence;' ^j^ ^^^^j t^j ^dn-i 
reMta mm, ' in the Rekhta or mixed dialect.' 

26. General rules for the Declension of Nouns. — 
1. In classes I. and II. the nominatiye singular remains 
unaltered throughout, the plural terminations being 
superadded. 2. In class III. the nominatiye singular 
is changed or inflected into ^^ e^ for the oblique singular 
and nominatiye plural, and the terminations of the 
oblique cases plural are substituted for^ not added to^ the 
termination of the singular. 3. All plurals end in 
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^^ (wi in the oblique cases, that is, whenever a post- 
position is added or understood. 4. The vocative plural 
always ends in j o, having dropped the final ^J h of the 
oblique. 5. Words of the first and second chtsses, con- 
sisting of two short syllables, the last of which being 
fatha, drop the fatha on receiving a plural termination ; 
thus uJ;t prafj 'aside,* nom. plur. ^t-i*^ prfeky gen. 
l^ ^y^ tarfah-kay etc., not tarafehj etc. 

a. A few words are subject to slight deviations from the strict 
rule, among which we may mention the following. 1. Words ending 
«J nw, preceded by a long vowel, as y U ndnw^ * a name/ y Ij pdnw^ 
* the foot,' and y\^ gdnw, * a village ;' reject the y nw, and substitute 
the mark hamta on receiving a plural termination : thus, \^ ^j*l> pd,ah 
M, etc. ' of the feet.' 2. The word 4/*o ^<f,tf, ' a cow,* makes in 
the nominative plural ^J^ gd^eky and in the oblique plural ^*\^ gd,on, 
thus resembling the oblique plural of yls ^4ntr, *a village.' 3. A 
few feminine diminutives in b. tgd, like randiyd, ehiriyd, etc. form 
the nominative pluial by merely adding a nasal n, as (J^^j>- chirtydn, 
which is evidently a contraction for chfrtydfeh, the regular form. 
4. Masculines of the third class ending in dj ya, may follow the 
general rule, or change the (^ y into a hamta before the inflection ; 
thus <bLa saga, a shade (of a tree),' gen. ^ ^L» adge-kd, or l^ u^*^ 
sd,e'kd. 5. The word ^j^ riipiya, ' a rupee,' has generally ^j 
rupa,e, for the nominative plural. 

27. Post-position. — ^In this work, to avoid confiision, 
we apply the term post-position only to those insepar- 
able particles or terminations which invariably follow 
the nouns to which they belong. They may be united 
with their substantives so as to appear like the case 
terminations in Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit, or they may 
be written separately, as we have given them in the 
examples for declension. The most usefdl and important 
of them are the following, viz. : \^ kd^ ^ ke, j^ *l, 
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^ of/ the sign of the genitive case \ ^ ko ^ to,' the sign 
of the dative, and sometimes of the accusative or objective 
case; ^ se 'from,^ or 'with,' (also ^^ son, ^^ sen, ^ji^, 
siU, are occasionally met with), the sign of the ablative 
and instrumental ; y par (sometimes in poetry ^u pa), 
'upon/ 'on/ 'at/ ^^^ men, 'in/ 'into/ <1^ tak, u-Aj 
talak, ^ laff, 'up to/ 'as far as/ 'tUl/ one of the signs 
of the locative case; and, lastly, J ne, 'by/ the sign 
of the agent. 

a. The post-positions require the words to which they are affixed 
to he in the inflected form, if they helong to Class III. ; and they 
are generally united with the oblique form in ^^ on of all plurals. 
On the other hand, an inflected form in the singular can only occur 
in combination with a post-position, expressed or understood; and 
the same rule applies to all hand Jids oblique forms in ^^ on of the 
plural. There are a few expressions in which the oblique form in 
^^j on is used for the nominative plural; and when a numeral 
precedes, the nominatiye form may be used for tho oblique, as will 
be noticed more ^lly in the Syntax. 

OP ADJECTIVES. 

28. Adjectives in Hindustani generally precede 
their substantives, and with the exception of those 
which are purely Indian words and ending in \ a, together 
with a few from the Persian ending in * or short a, they 
are, as in English, indeclinable. Words purely Indian, 
ending in \ a, change the -final \ a into ^ e, when they 
qualify or agree with a mascuUne noun in any case 
except the nominative singular (or the first form of the 
accusative, which is the same) ; and the \ a is changed 
into ^^ % with feminine nouns. Thus, the adjective 
1^^ khub, ^ good,' ' fair,' is the same before nouns of 
eitiier gender or number in all cases, as khub janwar^ ^ a 
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fine animal ;' kJmb lark% ^ a fair girl '; Mtii randiydh^ 
* fine women/ khiib ghare^ ' beautiM horses.* Again the 
adjective H^ Mid, 'black,' is nsed in that form only 
before masculiae nouns, in the nominative or the first 
form of the accusative singular; it will become ^l^ 
kaU^ before masculine nouns in the oblique cases singular 
and throughout the plural, as kola mard^ ^ a black man,' 
kale mard'kay ^ of a black man,' kale mard^ ^ black men,' 
kale mardoh-se, ^ from black men.' Lastly, before femi- 
nine nouns, kdld becomes ^l^ kdK for both numbers 
and in all cases, as kdU rdt^ ' the dark night,' kdU rdt-se^ 
' from the dark night,' kdH rdton-kdy ^ of the dark nights,' 
etc. 

a. Hence it appears, as a general rule: — 1. That adjectives^ 
before feminine nouns, have no variation on account of case or number. 
2. That adjectives terminating like nouns of the first and second classes 
are indeclinable ; and lastly, that adjectives, terminating like nouns of 
the third class, are subject to a slight inflection like the oblique 
singular of the substantives of that class. 

h. The cardinal numbers, ek, ' one,' do, two,' etc., are all inde* 
clinable when used adjectivelj. The ordinals above pdnchwdn, ' the 
fifth,' inclusive, follow the general rule, that is, pdnchwdn is inflected 
into pdnehweh before the oblique cases of masculines, and it becomes 
pdnehwin before feminine nouns. 

e. Adjectives ending in iF or short a, which are principally 
borrowed from the Persian; are, for the most pait, indeclinable. 
There are some, however, which are inflected into 4^ e for the 
masculine, and 4^. i for the feminine, like those ending ia \ d; 
among these may be reckoned ifSj\j rdnda, rejected,' 2rjL} sdda, 
plain,' ax^X' *umda, exalted,' if^ g<mda, fetid,' 2(JJu mdnda, 
tired,' 2rjJ^ kkurinda, gluttonous,' a^y^^jJ^ sharminda, ashamed, 
axm^ htmina, ' mean,' ^Wu heehdra, * helpless,' ifj\^\j ndkdra^ 
' useless,' »*X[ jU nddidti, ' unseen,* ifc\j^\j»^ kardm-suida, * base-bom, 

6 
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^Us (ilX[ ffok'Sdkh, 'annual,' 'one year old/ ^dU jJ do sdlah, 
' biennial,' and perhaps a few more. 

d. The majority of adjectives purely Indian, together with all 
present and past participles of verbs, end in I d (subject to inflection) 
for the masculine, and 4^.-. i for the feminine. All adjectives in I c£, 
purely Persian or Arabic, are indeclinable, with perhaps the sole 
exception of \j^ judd, separate,' distinct,' and a few that may 
have become naturalized in Hindustani by changing the final if of the 
Persian into I d, like UI9 fiddnd, * such a one,' or ' so and so.' 

29, Degress of Comparison. — The adjectives in 
HiQdustani have no regular degrees of comparison, and 
the manner in which this defect is supplied will be fully 
explained in the Syntax. Suffice it here to say that 
when two objects are compared, that with which the 
comparison is made is put in the ablative case, like 
the Latin. Thus, for example, ^this house is high,^ 
^ joIj j^ ^j yih ghar Inland hai; 'this house is higher 
than the tree,' ^ jciJ ^ vjuni^jJ j^ ^^ yih ghar 
darahht'Se Inland hai, literally 'this house (compared) 
with the tree is high.^ The superlative degree is merely 
an extreme comparison formed by reference to the word 
c-..v-a saby 'all,' as ^ 4Xilj ^l^^^^^ yih ghar sab-se 
Inland haij ^ this house (compared) with all is high,' or 
' this is the highest house of all.' 



OF PRONOUNS. 
F&rsonal Pronouns. 

30. The pronouns diflfer more or less from the sub- 
stantantives in their mode of inflection. Those of the 
first and second persons form the genitive ia\j ra^ ^j 
rCy and 4^ n^ instead of \^ Jca^ etc. They have a distinct 
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dative and accusatiye form in ^^ ^ (singular), and ^ eh 
(plural), besides that made by the sign ^ Tco. They also 
form the oblique in a manner pecuUai* to themselyes, and 
admit generally of the elision of the termination ^j on, 
in the oblique plural. They haye the datiye and accu- 
satiye cases in both numbers the same ; and lastly, the 
cases of the agent are never inflected in the singular, 
these being always maih-ne and tu-ne or taih-ne; never 
or 



The first personal pronoun is thus declined :- 
^j^ main, I.' 



N. 



Singular. 



Q j *^J^ \j^ merdytnere \ my, 

D. &( ^^, *»«/^' j me, or 
Ac. ( ^ ^'* mujh'ko, ) to me. 

A. ^ 0^st* mufh-se, from me. 

^- (ja^ 4?^ tnuj%4nm, in me. 
•^S- ci ^^ matn-ne, by me* 



4 uj^ 




from us. 



. . . > in US. 
hamon men, ) 



ham-nfi, 
hamon ne. 



,K 



us. 



In this example we have three forms essentially 
distinct fix)m each other, viz., the nominative, genitive, 
and oblique modification in the singular, as ^ main, 
\j^ merhy -^ mtyh; and in the plural ^jb ham, 1;^ 
hamdrdi and ^Jb ham or ^^ hamon. From the oblique 
modifications, — ^ mvfli, and ^j^ ham or ^y^ hamohy — ^the 
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BEKOKSTBAXrVE PB0N0UK8. 



other oblique cases are formed by adding the requisite 
post-positions^ except that the case denoting the agent 
is in the singular J ^. J« main ne. 

9 X 

The second personal pronoun y tk or ^ tain is declined in a 
similar manner. 



Singular. 
K. ^ ory tik or taii^ Thou. 
G. x^j^ \j^ terd, etc., fhj. 

D.&( i,5«^%*^» jto thee, 
Ac. I ^ -fsr tufh-lto, J or thee. 

A. ^ «fsr tufh'SS, from thee. 

L. ^^^ .^ac^ %'A mehf in thee. 
Ag. «J y <A-»tf, by thee. 
V. y 4/1 ai tii, thou ! 



Plural. 
aJ ^tfMy You. 
4/;- 4^- )^W^ ttmhdrd, eto.^ 
^ your. 
^j;«f4J ^Mf»A«n, to you. 

^^^ y fS twn-hoj or tumhoh" 
S io, you. 

9 ^ f 

^^f^J ^^ aJ ^m-f^y or tumhon 
^^ se, from you. 

Ui^^ (ji^ f^ ^um-m^, or turn" 
^>-j^ Aah-mm, in you. 

^^2^f«j ci ^ ^tM»-ntfy or tumhon^ 
ti iw, by you. 

djj ,^\ ai turn, ye ! 



Demonstrative Pronouns, 

31. In Hindtistani the demonstrative pronouns, 
^this, *that/ * these/ and ^ those/ at the same time 
supply the place of our third person ^ he,' ^ she,' ^ it,' 
and * they,' They are the same for both genders, and 
the context alone determines how they are to be rendered 
into English. The word ^ yih^ ' this,' * he,' ^ she,' or 
* it,' is used when reference is made to a person or object 
that is near ; and *j vmh^ ' that,' ^ he,' ^ sha,' or ' it,' 
when we refer to tiiat which is more remote. The 
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proximate demonstrative -^ jfih^ ' he,' ^ she/ ^ it/ ^ this/ 
is declined as follows : — 



Singular. 
N. ^ y*A, this, he, etc. 

this, him, ete. 

D. ^<i-»l ^ {j*A iS'ho or w, to 

this, to him, 
etc, 

Ac. tf {jm\ ^ yt^, %9'ho, M^ this, 
^^\ him, tie. 

Ab. ^^ (jm! m^m, from this, 
him, ete. 

L. j^ (jwt is-men, in this, «r 
in him, «^. 

Ag. 1^ fjM\ is-ne, by this, or • 

by him, 0^. 



Plural. 

j^ ytf, these, they. 

these, of them. 

^ ^ -J" I inhahko, to these, 
J^ U^ ' y <>*• to them. 

^^^t these, them. 

^^ ^\ tn-i^yfrom these, 

from them. 
{ja^ (j^ *** *»^> Ml these, 
in them. 
4J ^^\ in-ne, by these, 
by them. 



In this example we see that the nominative yih is 
changed into is for the oblique cases singular, and the 
nominative plural ye becomes in for the oblique plural, 
just as in the English ^he' becomes ^him,' and ^they' 
* them.' In the oblique cases plural, it may be men- 
tioned that besides the form ^\ in^ we sometimes meet 
with ^\ ink and ^^\ inhoh, though not so commonly. 
The dative singular has two forms, one by adding kOy 
like the substantives, and another by adding ^ e^ as 
is-ko or is-e; in the plural we have m-^o and in-heh. 
The accusative is generally like the dative, but often 
the same as the nominative, as in the declension of 
substantives. 

32. The demonstrative *j, ^ihat,^ ^he,^ ^she, 4t^ 
the interrogative ^^ kaun^ ' who ? ' * what V the relative 
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^ jo^ ^ he who/ ^ fihe who/ etc., and the oorrelatiye ^ 
%o^ ^ that same/ are precisely similar in termination to ^ 
in the foregoing example ; hence it will suffice to giye 
the nominatiyes, and one or two oblique cases of each, 



UJ. 






RingnlftT 


Plural. 


w. 


ijtraA, he, she, it, 
or that 


i^j we, they, those. 


» 6. 


» ^ tf„\ fu-U, et<v 


l^ ^j^\ \i ^\ tm-id, or unhoh-kd^ 


»• 


^\ if ij*t\ ui'ko, or u$0. 


^^\ f yji un-ko, or itnh&n. 






pezsons or individuals). 


w. 


• 


^^ ibifii, who, which. 


a 


1^ ^ iii-hd, etc 


l^^^ l^^Ain-iU, or ifcifiilaii- 




• 


" iW,eto. 






», 


U ily(f, what. 


Same as the singular. 


G. 


^l^ iWAd-W, etc. 


tfV$, 




Singular. 


Plural. 


N. 


yr JO or ^^^ jaun, He 


^ jo 01 jaufif They who, 




who, she who, 


those who, or 




that which. 


which. 


G. 


^C/-^y«-Hetc. 




D. 


i/**^ J^ U**^ y«-*o, etc. 




N. 


^ so or ^^y ^»M», That same. 


^ 90 or j^y tet^n, These same. 


G. 


l^ ^ ti8-kd, etc. 


^ cJ!^ ^ c;^ ^t»-iW or tinhok-hdy 


D. 


y^^ if ^ fU'ko, tiae. 


Obi/. 



< Sometimes l^ (jm^ tm kd, etc. ; and in the plur. l^ ^y^j or ^j ^j 
trnn-, tri»A-, or winhan', kd, etc. 
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POSSESSIVB PEONOTJNS. 

33. The genitiyes singular and plural of the personal 
and demonstrative pronouns are used adjectively as pos- 
sessives, like the meus^ tuuSy nosfer, vestety etc., of the 
Latin, and in construction they follow the rule given 
respecting adjectives in I a. There is, however, in addi- 
tion to these, another possessive of frequent occurrence, 
viz. Q apnhy ^\ apne^ ^\ apni^ 'owjiy^ or ^belonging 
to self; which, under certein circumstances, supplies the 
place of any of the rest, as will be fully explained in 
the Syntax. The word (-JT op, ^self,' is used with or 
without the personal pronouns ; thus, lJ\ ^^ main apj 
^1 myself,' which meaning may be conveyed by em- 
ploying lJ\ ap alone. But the most frequent use of 
(^T ap is as a substitute for the second person, to express 
respect, when it may be translated, ^you,' ^sir,' ^your 
honour,' ^ your worship,' etc. When used in this sense, 
t-ZT ap is declined like a word of the second class of 
substantives under the singular form, thus : — 

N. <—>! 4p, your honour. 

G. ^- ^- \^ imJ\ dp'kd, -hf 'M, of your honour. 

D. & Ac. j> t-^T dp'ko, to your honour, your honour. 

A. ^<M» L^\ dp-se, from your honour. 

L. ^^ t->T dp-men, in your honour. 

Agt. ti c-^l dp-ne, hy your honour. 

When the word lJ\ dp denotes * self,' it is declined 
as follows : — 

N. c-sT dp, self, myself, etc. 

G. ,A)) jj) uj) apnd, apne, qpni, own, of self, etc. 
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The phrase ^^ ^T apas-meh denotes ^ among our- 
selves/ * yourselves,' or ^themselves/ according to the 
nominative of the sentence, 

INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

34. Under this head we class all those words which 
have more or less of a pronominal signification. The 
following are of frequent occurrence : — ilJ^\ ekj ' one ;' 
\j^/j dusra^ ^another ;' y^j donOj or ^.yj*^ donohy ^both ;' j^\ 
aury ' other (more) ;' jS ghair^ ^ other, (diflterent) ;' ^^-iu 
ba^zCy ^certain/ c:^ hahut^ ^many/ ^much/ l^^^ sah, 
^ all/ ^ every ;' jb kar^ ' each ;' AjJli /wZaw« or Uili fulam^ 
^ a certain one / ^f 1co\ ' any one/ ' some one / -fs^ 
kuchhy ^ any thing/ ^ something / ^ ka^t and x^ (?Aand^ 
^some/ ^several/ ^many/ li^^ A«Mi or \S^ kittdj ^how 
many ?' liL»- y^#n(i or \L>- jitta^ ^ as many / Ujl t^ or U^ 
ittdy ' so many.' They are aU regular in their inflec- 
tions, with the exception of ^^ Jco^t^ *any/ and ^ 
kuchhy ^ some/ which are thus declined : — 



^J hoX 



Singular. 
K i^S koX Any one, some 

one. 
Obi. l^ ^ kui-M, etc. 

e 

..fsP kmhh, 

NT. -£.s:^ ktichhf Any thing, 

something. 

Obi. l^ aJu^ kM'kd, etc. 



Plural. 
(^^^ ^,i or j^^ ^,i, some, 
several, 
l^ ^^ kini'kd, etc. 



kwhh, any, some, 
*\^ ^ kinii-kd, etc. 



* We have given the oblique forvas of the plural kini and kinu on the authority 
of Mr. Tates ; at the same time we must confess that we never met with either of 
them in the course of our reading. 
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a. The word koX unaccompanied by a substantive, is generally 
understood to signify a person or persons, as ^,i hat? 'is there any 
one ? ' (vulgarly qui hy) ; and in similar circumstances huchh refers to 
things in general, as huchh nahih, 'there is nothing/ 'no matter/ 
When used adjectively, lo^i and huchh may be applied to persons or 
things indifferently, particularly so in the oblique cases. 

h. The following is a useful list of compound adjective pionouns ; 
and as almost all of them have already been noticed in their simple 
forms, it has been deemed superfluous to add the pronunciation in 
Eoman characters. They are for the most part of the indefinite kind, 
and follow the inflections of the simple forms of which they are com- 
posed; thus eh hoX 'some one,' eh kisi-hd, etc., 'of some one.' If 
both members be subject to inflection in the simple forms, the same 
is observed in the compound, as jo-ko,i, ' whosoever,* jis-ktsi-kd, etc., 
of whomsoever,* so jo-hichh, ' whatsoever,* jis-hisii-kd, etc., ' of 
whatsoever.* 

The compound adjective pronouns of the indefinite kind are 

j^\ C^\y ^-^Uj^ ^ *^l^ ir^«^> ' another,* ^^ *-^^ * sonie one,* 

KS^^f Ir^*^ ^ "^ ]f^^'^y 'some other,* ^iSA <0 tl^l, 'one or 
^^ ^ ^ ^ '' 

other,* \^^ j^i 'some one else,' ^sr j^^ * something else,* l-^^jj^, 

' the rest,' ^if l5*^ ^ ^^ i^5^» 'some others,' CSi\ c:-^, 
' many a one,' ^sr c:^^, 'much,*jji ^-^^-V* '^laDy more,* ^^ w,.^i 
or ^^^^, 'everyone,' ,^ ^^^ or -ff^^> 'every thing,' t!Xl ^.^i«>}, 
tl^J^ or (jA*^ jJb, 'every one,' lI^J l5^J^ ' whichever,' jj\ j^^> 
'some other,' jV^^T 'whoever,' -fs.^ ^, 'whatever,' ^^ ^J ^^ 
'some one or other,' CSi\ ..^ or „^ -fsc^, 'some what, 'jj\ -fs^, 
'some more,' ^^ <0 ..^s^, 'something or other. The use and 
application of all the pronouns will be fully explained under that 
head in the Syntax. 
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SECTION III. 

OF THE VEBB ( jXi FI'l), 

35. All verbs in Hindustdni are conjugated in ex- 
actly the same manner. So far as terminations are 
concerned, there is not a single irregular verb in the 
language. There is, strictly speaking, but one simple 
tense (the aorist), which is characterized by distinct per- 
sonal endings ; the other tenses being formed by means 
of the present and past participles, together with the 
auxiliary ^ to be.^ The infinitive or verbal noun, which 
always ends ia\j nd (subject to inflection), is the form in 
which verbs are given in Dictionaries ; hence it will be 
of more practical utility to consider this as the source 
from which all the other parts spring. 

36. From the infinitive are formed, by very simple 
and invariable rules, the three principal parts of the 
verb, which are the following : — 1. The second person 
singular of the imperative or root, by rejecting the final 
U nd; as from Uy bolndj *to speak,' comes Jy bol^ ^ speak 
thou.' 2. The present participle, which is always formed 
by changing the final \j nd of the infinitive into Ij ^, as 
Ul^ holnd^ ^ to speak,' Uy boltd^ ' speaking.' 3. The past 
participle is formed by leaving out the ^ » of the infini- 
tive, as L)y bolndy ^to speak,' S^ bold^ ^spoken.' If, 
however, the \j nd oi the infinitive be preceded by the 
long vowels \ a or^ o, the past participle is formed by 
changing the ^ n into t/ y, in order to avoid a disagree- 
able hiatus ; thus from US Idnd^ ' to bring,' comes \/i Idyd 
(not Vi Id'd) ^brought;' so \j^j rond^ ^ to weep,' makes 
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Vjj ^^^^ ^ *^® P^®* participle. These three parts being 
thus ascertained, it will be very easy to form all the 
yarions tenses, etc*, as in the examples which we are 
about to subjoin. 

37. As a preliminary step to the conjugation of all 
verbs, it will be necessary to learn carefully the following 
fragments bf the auxiliary verb ^ to be,' which frequently 
occur in the language, not only in the formation of 
tenses, but in the mere assertion of simple existence. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. 

4j!^ ^j-*^ main hiin, I am. 
jjb y tit haiy thou art. 
_Jb 2[^ wvh hai, he, ahe, it is. 

Past Tense. 
\f ^\^ main thd, I was. 
\^ y ta thd, thou wast* 
If^ jfj fvuh thd, he or it was. 



Plural. 



^2;^ >Jb ham hain, we are. 
yb jtj turn ho, you are. 



^ ^ ham the, we were. 
^ J tum the, you were. 
L5^ Sd ^^ ^^' ^®y were. 



a. The first of these tenses is a curiosity in its way, as it is the 
only present tense in the language characterized by different tenni- 
nations, and independent of gender. Instead of the form ^Jb hai, in 
the second and third persons singular, ICjb haiffd is frequently met 
with in verse ; and in the plural, tLjb haihge for ^^ hain in the 
first and third persons. In the past tense, l^ thd of the singular 
becomes _ff thi when the nominative is feminine, and in the plural 
j2^ thin. We may here remark that throughout the conjugation of 
all verbs, when the singular terminates in d (masculine), the plural 
becomes e; and if the nominative be feminine, the d becomes 4 for 
the singular, and in (contracted for iydn) for the plural. If several 
feminine terminations in the plural follow in succession, the in is 
added only to the last, but even here there are exceptions. 
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OONJTTGATION. 



38. We shall now proceed to the oonjugatioii of an 
intransitive or neuter verb, and with a view to assist the 
memory, we shall arrange the tenses in the order of their 
formation from the three principal parts already explained. 
The tenses, as will be seen, are nine in number — ^three 
tenses being formed from each of the three principal 
parts. A few additional tenses of comparatiyely rare 
occurrence will be detailed hereafter. 



I 



Infinitive, U^ bolnUj To speak. 
/ Imperative and root Jj^ hoi, speak (thou). 

*§ \ Present participle Uy holtd, speaking. 






Fast participle 



)^ hold, spoke or spoken. 



1. TENSES FORMED FROM THE ROOT : 

Aorut. 

English — *1 may speak/ etc. 



^^y ^^ main holiih, 
jJ^ y td hole, 
_ly Sj wuh hole. 



(^y A-i^ ham hoUh, 

jiji jj turn holo, 
^y Sd ^eholeh. 



Futiire. 
English — ' I shall or will speak,' etc. 



\x}j]jj ^^ main holiingd, 

\xJ^ y til hoUgd. 

lL)y a^ wuh holegd. 
fern, holiingi, etc. 

Imj^ative. 
English — ' Let me speak, speak thou/ ete. 



if^y (^ ham holehge, 

^^y ^ turn hologe. 

l/^^ t/^ we hokhge. 

fern, holeng^, etc. 



^^y ^^ main holiin. 

J^ y tit hdl, 

^y ^ wuh hole 



^j^y Mib ham holen. 

^y J* turn holo. 
^y i^} we holm. 
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2. TENSES FOEMED FEOM THE PRESENT PARTICIPLE I 
Iridefinite. 

English (as a present tense) — ' I speak, thou speakest,' etc. ; 
(conditional) — ' If I spoke, had 1 spoken,' etc. ; (habitual) — ' I used 
to speak.' 



y^ ^p^ main holtd, 
y^ y tii holtd, 
y^ Sj wuh holtd, 

English—' 



_::Jy ftib ham holte. 
^y^ j^j turn holte. 
jj •J 4^ foe holte. 
Present 
I speak or am speaking,' etc. 



^^ y^ ^^ main holtd hkh, 
^ y^ y tit holtd hai, 
^ y^j Hj^ wuh holtd hai. 



^J^ i<4^ ^ ^^ ^^^^ ^*^' 

Jb ij^y, (t^ turn holte ho. 
^j^ ^y t/j tt?^ holte hain. 



Imperfect, 
English — ' I was speaking, thou wast,' etc. 



Iff y^ ^^0^ main holtd thd. 
V y^^ til holtd thd. 
Iff y^ Hj wuh hoUd thd. 



jjff ,<5J^ (^ turn holte the. 
^^ ij^^, \^} ^^ Mte the. 

3. TENSES FORMED FROM THE PAST PARTICIPLE: 



Poet. 



English — ' I spoke, thou spokest,' ete. 



'iy ^p^ main hold, 
ly y ta hold, 
"iy H^ wuh hold. 



^^y Mib ham hole. 

^^y aj turn hole. 

ly 1^^ we hole. 



Perfect, 
English — * I have spoken, thou hast,' etc. 



L5^ ^jJ y til, hold hai. 
^ iy Sj wuh hM hai. 



jib y^y JtJ turn hole ho. 
(J^ lJ^ i^^ u;e hole hain. 
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Engliih:— 'I had spoken, thou hadst spoken,' 9U. 



V ^^ o*^ '"^'^ ^^ ^^* 
Iff ^jj a[^ te^uA ^^/a tM. 



^ ^y) ^ ham hole the. 
^ v<l^ (^ ^«« Me the. 
^<{J» ^Jy i^^ ice hole the. 



4. HISGELLAlTEOnS VEEBAL EZFBESSIONS : 

BMpedful Imperative or Preeatwe. 

jJLJy &?%tf or j-ll^ ^^^'j 'You, he, tffe., be pleased to speak/ 

iLiljj hoUyegdf 'You, he, tf^., will have the goodness to speak.' 

Infinitive (used as a gerund or verbal noun). 

Nom. U)^ holnd, Speaking:' gen. li" ^^ hohe-ld, etc., 'Of 

speaking,' tf^^., like substantives of the third dass. 

Noun of Agency, 

J*j i/^^ iohe-wdld, and sometimes J^U ^J^ holne-hdrd, 'A 
speaker,' ' one who is capable of speaking.' 

Participles, used adfeetivefy. 



Singular. 

Pros, y^ ^»a or 1^ b!jJ holtd 
hitfd, fern, ^ofti or 
hoUi M,i. 

Fast. S^ SoZd or V^ Sy 3(^2d M,d, 
fern, holi or 3o/i M,i. 



PluraL 
^yJ^ *o»tf or ij^ ^^ io/^tf 
A^,tf, fern, holtin or Jo/<i 

^^jj *ofo or 4^y) ^y hole hii,S, 
fem. ^o/i;} or holi h{L,ih. 



Confunctive (indeclinable). J^ ^oJ, ^^ Jo2^ ^^ j^,/;^^ 

^^ Jottar, ^^ Jjj Jo^ ^-fo, or^ J^ holkarkar, 'having 
spoken.' 

o 

Adverhial participle (indeclinable). ^Jb ^^ holte-hi, 'On 
speaking, or on (the instant of) speaking.' 

a. "We may here briefly notice how the various portions of the 
verb are formed. The aorist, it will be seen, is the only part worthy 
of the name of tense, and it proceeds directly firom the root by adding 
the terminations i&», e, e, for the singular, and eh, o, eh, for the 
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plural. The future is formed directly from the aorist by adding gd 
to the singular and ge to the plural for masculines, or by adding gi 
and giydh (genersdly contracted into gin) when the nominative to the 
verb is feminine. The imperative differs from the aorist merely in 
the second person singular, by using the bare root without the 
addition of the termination e. Hence, the future and imperative are 
mere modifications of the aorist, which we have placed first, as the 
tense par exeeUenee. It is needless to offer any remark on the tenses 
formed from the present participle, as the reader will easily learn 
them by inspection. The three tenses from the past participle are 
equally simple in all neuter or intransitive verbs; but in transitive 
verbs they are subject to a peculiarity of construction, which will be 
noticed further on. The proper use and application of the various 
tenses and other parts of the verb will be fully treated of in the 
Syntax. 

b. As the aorist holds the most prominent rank in the Hin- 
dustani verb, it will be proper to notice in this place a few euphonic 
peculiarities to which it is subject. 1. When the root ends in d, the 
letter w is optionally inserted in the aorist between the root and those 
terminations that begin with e; thus US Idnd, 'to bring,' rootS Id, 
Aorist, ijp Idwi or (^*it ld,e. 2. When the aorist ends in o, the 
letter to is optionally inserted, or the general rule may be observed, 
or the initial vowels of the termination may all vanish, as will be seen 
in the verb hond, which we are about to subjoin. Lastly, when the 
root ends in e, the letters? may be inserted between the root and 
those terminations which begin with e, or the to being omitted, the 
final e of the root is absorbed in the terminations throughout. Thus 
bjj dmd, to give,' root ^/J de, Aorist, deith, dewe, dewe ; deweh 
de,o, deweh; or, contracted, diin, de, de; den, do, den. It is needless 
to add that the future and imperative of all such verbs are subject to 
the same modification. With regard to the respectful form of the 
imperative and future, we see at once that it comes from the root 
by adding iyd, iyo, or hfegd; if, however, the root happens to end in 
the long vowels I or ^, the letter / is inserted between the root and 
the termination. Thus Lj pind, ' to drink,' root, pi, respectful form, 
pijige, pijiyo, and pijiyegd, ^ 
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89. We now come to the verb \j^ hand^ ^ to be, or 
become/ which, being of frequent occurrence, is worthy 
of the reader's attention. It is perfectly regular in the 
formation of all its tenses, etc., and conjugated precisely 
like bolndj already given. The past participle changes 
the of the root into 6, instead of retaining the o and 
inserting the euphonic y (No. 36), thus \^ hu^a, ' been or 
become,' not b^ hoyd; so the respectful imperative is 
higiye^ etc. ; but these slight peculiarities do not in the 
least affect the regularity of its conjugation, as will be 
seen in the paradigm. 

Infinitive, \jytb hond^ ' To be, or become.' 

Boot^ Ao, present participle \j^ hotd, past participle \pb hu,d. 

Aorist, 
* I may, or shall be, or become.' 

^yb- i^jj^ fjii^ main ho,iin, or hon. 
^' S^i^" sft!>* y ^^ howe, ho,e or ho. 

yb- Sr[r^" ^i^ ^ ^^^ ^t^tfy ^,^, or ha, 

U^' iS^'^^' U^'jy^ (^ ^^*^ hotven, ho fen, or hon. 

yb- jjib aJ turn ho,o or ho. . 

^jjb- ^^^- iji^j^ sft ^^ howen, ho,m, or hon. 

Future. 
*I shall or will be, or become.' 

IL)^- \L}j^ ^^^ main ho,{ingd, or hitnffd. 
ISyb- ^.J^* ^,^^ y ^^ howegdy ho,effd, or Ao^(i. 
l^- IC)^- ^^y^ ^ tt^w^ howegdy ho^egd^ or Ao^ci. 

o o o 

\^^' v3^i^" l5^*>-?^ {^ ^^ howehge, ho,mge, or Aow^tf. 

v.^^' L5^i^ (*^ ^^''^ ^0,0^5, or Ao^^. 
Li^y^" Li~^" l5^.^>^ i^^ '^^ howenge^ hojehge^ or Aow^e?. 
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4d 



*Let me be, be thou/ etc, 

^^' ^^y^ ^o:^^ main ho-im, or k<m, 
^ y til ho, 

U^' d^J^' {j!>^^ (^ ^^'"^ A<Hr^, Ao-^, or hon. 

^yb' ,1'ip^' ^3J^ i/^ <^ how&h^ ho,eh^ or Ami. 

Indejinite. 
*1 am, I migbt be, I used to be, or become/ 

>Jb ham 




hold. 



^^ 



Mf) turn 



> Ao^. 



Present, 
'I am, or I become,' o^. 



^yb \jyb ^M^ mam Ao^i A&». 
^ UftJb y ^4 Ao^'Aat. 
^ \jyb ij wuh hotd hai. 



^.Jb ^^b M^b ham hoU hain. 

yb ^yb aJ turn hote ho, 
j^ ^y^ i/^ we hote hain. 



Imperfect, 
* I was becoming,' etc. 



Iffbyb 



^^ main 
ij wuh 



^ ^^ 



ffib ham 

ffi turn \ hote the. 



Fmi, 
'I became,' etc. 



^%^ matn 
\^\ y tit \h4i,d. 
b^ wuh 
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60 ZHB TEBB ^10 BB«' 

'I hare beoQme,' eie. 



Singular. 
^yb tli ^^ mam h&,d h&n, 
^ tji ^ ^ A4,a hat. 
^ \yb »j «niA hkfd hai. 



KuraL 

c^ S^ (^ ^^ ^'^ ^*^* 
jib ^^ V ^tim A^^tf ho. 

U^ i^r^ 4^ tew hii,^ hain. 
Phtperfed. 
'I had become/ etc. 

ham 




{J^ ^J^ \ (^ ^*'"* } *^'* ^^• 



bj umh J 

Bespeetfid Imperative^ etc. 
^^^.t^jib hUjiye, y^pr^^ hinjiyOy or iL^i^^ hiijiyegd^ * be pleased to be, 

or to become/ 

Infinitive, or FVio/ Ifoun. 

\jjtb hend, * being/ hume-M, etc., * ot being.' 

Hhun of Agency or Condition. 

^\^yb honewdld, * that which is, or becomes.' 

Participles. 

Fres. Ijfyb hotd, or \pb \j^ hotd hd^d, ' being, becoming.' 

Fast. \pb h{L,d, ' been, or become.' 

Confunctive Participle. 
^^ ^^ jb ho, hokar, hoke, etc., ' haying been, or become.' 
Adverbial Participle. 
^ i^y^ Ao^tf-Ai, * on being, or becoming.' 
a. We may here observe that the aorist, future, and indefinite of 
\jyb hand, to be,' are sometimes used as auxiliaries with the present 
and past participles of other verbs, so as to give us three additional 
tenses. These, from their nature, are not of very frequent occurrence, 
and some forms of them we confess we have never met with in any 
work, printed or manuscript^ except in granmiars. They are, how- 
ever, considered as distinct parts of the verb by native grammarians, 
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therefore it ia -bat right that they should find a plaoe here. We 
therefore subj ^in them, together with their natiye appeUations, re- 
BorviDg the aooount of their use and application till we oome to the 
Syntax. 

1. Mdl4 muiMhakUf Uterally, ' present dubious/ 

English — ' I may or shall be speaking.' 

\x}^jJb- ^j^ Is]^ 0«^ main loUd ho,{ih or ho^iingd, 
Ix^j^yb- v/j^^ ^j^ y ^^ ^^d hawe or hnoegd. 
iC ji^- sd^ ^^ ^J *^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^ howegd. 
if^^^y^' C'd^y^ \J^y* (^ ^^"^ ^^^ Ao«^#n or hawehge. 

i/^y^* J^ L5^J^ (^ ^^""^ ^^ ^>^ ^ ^yC^^. 

lShj^' iji^^ Ls^ji Sft *^* ^^^ *oic#n or howenge. 

2. ifdst mtf^^^i^M or MdshHk, ' past dubious.' 

English — ' I may or shall have spoken.' 

uJj^- (2^^^ ^j; ^(2;t^^ fnain hold ho,{th or luAngd. 

lx»jyb- s^i^j^ V y ^^ ^^^ ^^'^^ ^^ howegd. 

Ixj^yb- v/jiy^ ^j^ ^ *^ ^^ ^^<^^ or howegd. 

iSh^)^' iji^^ ^}i (^ ^^ ^^^ AoK^^ or howenge. 

^^Jjb- j^ jjy jj turn hole ho,o or ho,oge. 

L^jy^' (jiJiy^ vJly ^^ ^^ ^^ A<w#» or howenge. 

3. JUHst ehartiya or mdsi tnutamannl. 

Fast Conditional. 
English — ' Had I been speaking/ or * had I spoken.' 



byh Sjj -. iTyh y^ I jf ^^ ( &7;^a hotd, or M<i ^^. 




«Jyb ^j) - ciyb ^j; I |J ^tm V M& fc^, or hole hoU. 
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52 TRANSITIVE YEBB8. 

b. Of theee three tenaes, the fint is of rare oecorrence ; the 
aecond is more oommon, and the fbtore fbim of the auxiliary is 
more osoal than the aorist in both teneea The third tenae, or past 
conditional^ is of very rare occnirenoe under the^above form, its place 
being generally supplied by the simpler form Uy ^^ main holtd, 
the first of the tenses from the present partieipley which on aoconnt 
of its various significations we hare given under the appellation of 
the Indefinite Tense. In the ' Father of Hindustdni Grammars/ that 
of Dr. OUchrist, 4to. Calcutta, 1796, and also in two native treatises 
in our possessioUi the vulons f<^ms ' main hoUd/ main hoUd hotd,* 
* main hoUd Myd hoid^ and ' main hold hotd,* are all included under 
the appellation of mdzi sharti, or md%i mutamanni, that is, 'Fast 
Conditional.' It is true, the form * main hoUd' has occasionally a 
present signification, but to call it a present tense, as is done in some 
of our grammars, is leading the student into a gross error, as we shall 
shew hereafter. 

40. We shall now give an , example of a transitive 
verb, which, as we have already hinted, is liable to a 
peculiarity in those tenses which are formed from the 
past participle. The full explanation of this anomaly 
belongs to the Syntax. Suffice it here to say that the 
construction resembles to a certain extent the passive 
voice of the corresponding tenses in Latin. Thus for 
example, the sentence, ^ He has written one letter,^ may 
in Latin, and in most European tongues, be expressed in 
two diflferent ways, by which the assertion amounts to 
exactly the same thing, viz., ^ Ilk unam epistolam scripsitj^ 
or ^ Ab illo una epistola scripta esV Now these two 
modes of expression convey the same idea to the mind, 
but in Hmdustanf the latter form only is allowed ; thus 
^ us-ne ek chithl likhi hm^ literally, ^ by him one letter 
has been written.' Hence, in Hindustani those tenses 
of a transitive verb which are formed from the past 
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participle, will have their nominative cases changed into 
that form of the ablative expressive of the agent. What 
ought to be the accusative of the sentence will become 
the real nominative, with which the verb agrees accord- 
ingly, except in some instances when it is requisite that 
the accusative should have the particle Tto affixed, in 
which case the verb is used in its simplest form of the 
masculine singular, as we have given it below. 

a. It is needless to say that in all verbs the tenses from the root 
and present participle are formed after the same manner, and the 
peculiarity above alluded to is limited to transitive verbs only,— and 
to only firnr Unsea of these, — which it is particularly to be wished 
that the student should weU remember. In the foUowing verb, 
\jj\^ mdmd, 'to beat or strike,' we have given aU the tenses in 
ordinary use, together with their various oriental appellations, as 
g^ven in a treatise on Hindlbtani Grammar, compiled by a munshf in 
the service of Mr. Chicheley Plowden. It is a folio volume, written 
in Hindustdnf, but without author's name, date, or title. 

Infinitive (masdar) UjU mdmdj ^To beat.' 

;U mdr, ' beat thou ; \jjVt tndrtd, * beating ' ; ]^t« mdrd, ' beaten.' 

1. TENSES OP THE BOOT I 

Aorist {muzdri'y 
Singular. 

t^Uf y thou mayst beat. 



^^U x^ he may beat. 



Plural. 
^jU ^ we may beat. . 
jjU fj you may beat. 
^2^U i^j they may beat. 



■'-2;^c;t^; 



IshaUorwillbeat. 



IhUure {mustakhil). 



u^jUf y thou shalt or will 
beat. 

ImjU er^ heshaU or wiU beat. 



_C:j^U ^ we shaU or will beat. 

^JjijU ^ you shall or wiU 
beat. 

^S^iJ^ i/5 they shall or will 
beat. 
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oonjxjoahom of a TSAKamvE txbb. 



Singular. PluraL 


jU ^ beat tbou. 
^U h^ let him beat 




^^jU |iJh let U8 beat 

jjU w beat ye or you. 
c iJ^ *^3 ^^ them beat. 



Bnpeetfid /onfi — M!My$^ mdriffo, or mdriyegd. 

2. TENSES OF THE PBESENT PABTIGIPLE : — 
Indefinite, or Pdw^ CkmdMonal ^mdzl eharti or mdsi mn^offumnV. 



IJ;U ^^^ I beaty tf^tf. 
l7;U y thou beatest. 
u^t« ^ he beats. 



^U ^ we beat. 

c^U A? ye beat. 

ci;U ^^^ they beat 



Present {Ml). 



' 1.*' 



vl^y^ ^J^ cT^^ ^ ^^^ beating. 
^ Ij^U y thou art beating. 
^ U^U 2[^ he ia beating. 



^2^ si:;^ AJb we are beating. 
yb (J^U w you are beating. 
U^ slA* sd ^^7 ^^ beating 



Imperfect {tetimrdri). 



l|7 \jj\^ ^^ I was beating. 
\fj b;U y thouwastbeatmg. 
If^ It^U tj he was beating. 



--ff iJ^U ^ we were beating 
i^ sIA* (^ y®^ ^^'^ beating 
ejf' Si'^ v^^ they were beating. 



Present Dubious f1^ % mutashaJMj, 
English — 'l may, shall, or will be beating.' 

3. TENSES OF THE PAST PAKTTOTPLE Z-^ 

PeouUarity. — All the nominativeB assume the case of the agent, 
characterised by the post-position (J ne^ the verb agrees with the 
object of the sentence in gender and number, or is used impersonally 
in the masculine singular form. 
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Past AUohiU (Mtfsi muUah). 

EngliBb.-— ' I beat or did beat/ ^te. Idterally, *li\& or was beaten by 
me, thee, him, ns, you, or them.' 
Singular. 



\jU 






. mdrd. 



l,u 



Hural. 
ij ^ ham ne 



ci fiJ turn ne 



mdrd. 



Perfect or Past Proximate (md%i karii). 

English — ' I have beaten.' Literally, ' It has been, (is) beaten, by me, 

thee, him,' otc. 

(J MJb ham ne 



^ \ i^ y time 




'>, 



1^ jj tum ne 



mdrd 
hat. 



Pluperfect, or Past Smote {mdzfMid). 
English — 'l had beaten.' Literally, 'it was beaten by me, thee, 

him,' etc. 

i^ ^ ham ne 



\jw 




mdrd 


1> 




ci4«« 




\f 


thd. 


V' 




\4 ^J^wn» ^ 


1 





id 



tum ne 



I mdrd 
thd. 



ne 



Past Dubious (mc^i mashMk). 
English — ^'l shall hare beaten,' i.e. 'it shall have been beaten by 

me, thee,' etc. 

iS (^ hamnc 






\ kS (jwl us ne 




\jU 



IS> 




vJ iJ ^«m ne 

AU the other parts formed' as in the yerb holnd. 
41. We have now, we trust, thorouglily explained 
the mode of conjugating a Hindustani verb. There is 
no such thing as an irregular verb in the language ; and 
six words only are slightly anomalous in the formation 
of the past participle, which last being known, the 
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ANOMALOUS TABT FARTIGIPLES. 



various tenses unerringly follow according to rule. We 
here subjoin the words to which we allude, together 
with their past participles. 



INl'INiTlVES. 



PAST PAETICIPLE8. 



UU- jdnd, To go 
UjP kamd, to do 
\jj^ mamd, to die 
\j^ hand, to be 
Uj J dend, to give 
LJ lend, to take 



Singular. 



Fem. 



FluraL 



FaiD. 



j^JuS^ ki,$ ^j^ kin 
i^yt mdyB ^^y mA,i» 



\S hiyd ^ U 
\y$ m{L,d ijyt m{i,i 
Iji h{t,d ^^ h{i,i 
\j J dtyd (^J i^i 

U liyd J 7i 

a. Of these, Jdnd and mtfnui are neuter or intransitiye, and con- 
jugated like hohd. The conjugation of hond we hare already given 
in fhll, and that of kamd, dend, and lend, is like mdmd, * to beat* 
It would be utterly ridiculous, then, to call any of these an irregular 
verb ; for, at the very utmost, the deviation £x>in the general rule is 
not so great as in the Latin verbs, do, dedi, datum ; or eemo, erevi, etc., 
which no grammarian would on that account consider as irregular. 

h. The peculiarities in the past participles of hond, dend,^ and 
hnd, are merely on the score of euphony. The verb jdnd takes its 
infinitive and present participle evidently irom the Sanskrit root ^ 
yd, the y being convertible into j, as is well known, in the modem 
tongues of Sanskrit origin. Again, the past participle ffayd, seems to 
have arisen from the root ^^, which also denotes ' to go.' In the 
case of kamd, to do, make,' it springs naturally enough from the 
modified form kar, of the root tS kri, and at the same time there 
would appear to have been another infinitive, kind, directly from the 
Sanskrit root, by changing the ri into i, ; hence the respectful impe- 
rative of this verb has two forms, kariye and kijit/e, while the past 
participle kiyd comes from kind, the same as pii/d from pind, ^ to 

I The verb dend makes dijiye, etc., and lend, lyiy^, etc., in the respectftil imperativ«. 
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drink.' Lastly, mamd, mar, is from the modified form of ^ mri; at 
the same time the form m^fki, whence mii,d, may hare been in nse ; for 
we know that in the Prakrit, which is a connecting link between the 
Sanskrit and the present spoken tongues of Northern India, the 
Sanskrit vowel ri began to be generally discarded, and frequently 
changed into u, and the Frdkrit participle is mudo, for the Sanskrit 
mrito; just as from the Sanskrit yerbal noun priehhana, we have 
the Bindustioi pdohhnd, ' to ask,' through the Fr&krit puchhana. 

42. Passive Voice. — In Hindustani the nse of the 
passive voice is not nearly so general as it is in English 
and other European languages. It is regularly formed 
by employing the past (or passive) participle of an active 
or transitive verb along with the neuter verb \j\>- jdnd^ 
^to go,' or ^to be.' The participle thus employed is 
subject to the same inflection or variations as an adjective 
purely Indian (v. page 33), ending in \ a. Of the verb 
jam itself, we have just shown that its past participle is 
ffaya^ which of course will run through all the tenses of 
the past participle, as will be seen in the following 
paradigm. 

Infinitive, UU- \jU mdrd jdndj ^ To be beaten.' 
Imperative, l>- 5^U tndrdjdy *be thou beaten.' 

Present Participle, IjIp- ]^U mdrdjdtd, ' being beaten.' 
Past Participle, Uf J^U mdrd gayd, * beaten.' 

TENSES OF THE BOOT. 
A<»r%9i. 

Plural. 



Singular. 
4^^^ ]J^ ^ji^ I may be beaten. 



^3^ V^t« y thou mayest be 
beaten. 

t^U^ \j\^ Hj he may be 
beaten. 



beaten. 

jU^ ijr^U *j you may be 
beaten. 

beaten. 
B 
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PABSiyE VOICE. 



Haur0. 



Singolar. 
iLijl^^ V;U ^j^ I shall or will 
be beaten. 

uj^Uj- I^U y thou shalt or 
wilt be beaten. 

^^W" ];U i;^ he shall or will 
be beaten. 



Plural. 
tfh^^ 4^U fib we shall or 
will be beaten. 

will be beaten. 

Jsijlsj- i^jt« 4^ they shall or 
will be beaten. 



ImperaUve. 



U5^^ b^ ilr?^ let me be 
beaten. 

U^ I^U y be thou beaten. 

4^U- ]^U 2r^ let him be 
beaten. 



dM-?^ v^U A> let ns be 
beaten. 

jl>- 4^^ (J l>e ye beaten. 

cJiJ^ 4^U 4jj let them be 
beaten. 



TENSES OF THE PBESBNT PAKTICIPLE. 
Conditiondl, 



\j\p^ ]^U (^^\ if I be, or had 
been, beaten. 

bU- 1;U y ji 1 if thou be, or 
hadst been, beaten. 

bU- IjU 2r/^\ if he be, or had 
been, beaten. 



had been, beaten. 

d\>- v^U i^J ^i if you be, or 
had been, beaten. 

^jU- ij?;t« t/j ^\ if they be, or 
had been, beaten. 



Present 
^^ bU- I^U ^^ I am being 



beaten. 
l5^ Ulsj- l;^y thou art being 



beaten. 



Jb Ulsj- \^U 2r^ he is being 
beaten. 



^2;-^ ^i^" Lfy^ f^ we are be- 
ing beaten. 

y& vjl^ 4jg;L« Jf you are be- 
ing beaten. 

ifi^ S^^ ^rL^^ «sd they are be- 
ing beaten. 
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Singular. 

Iff \j\p^ \Jy ^^ Iwasbeatenor 
being beaten. 

V ^W" b^ y thon wast 
beaten. 

Iff \^\p^ I^U n^ he was beaten. 



Plural. 

\J^ ii^" LgJ^ ^ we were 
beaten. 

VJ^ diW" sg;^ (*J^ you were 
beaten. 

beaten. 



TENSES OF TTTR PAST PABTICSIPLE. 
FaU. 



LS I^Ut ^^^ I was beaten. 
Us \j\^ y thou was beaten. 
LT |;U ir^ be was beaten. 



^^aS v^U a> we were beaten. 
,<jo v^U ^ you were beaten, 
-j^ i^U 1^ they were beaten. 



P&rfect. 



^ybLs I^U ^«^ I haye been 
beaten. 

^ LS ]|^U y thou hast been 



^ \^\j\^ x^ he has been 
beaten. 



dm* lS^ ^J^ (^ we have been 
beaten. 

yb j-jo ^U aJ you have 
been beatepdf 

been beaten. 



Plu^^eet. 



Iff U^ I^U ^^^ I had been 
beaten. 

Iff LT \J^ y thou hadst been 
beaten. 

Iff UT^U Hj he had been 
beaten. 



L5^ i/^ SrL^^ (^ ^® ^^^ ^®^ 
beaten. 

v-5^ kJ^ ^J^ (^ y^^ ^^ ^^ 

beaten. 

v^ ^^}^ Sd. they had been 
beaten. 



a. Muhammad Ibrahim Munshf, the author of an ezeeUent Hin- 
dustdni grammar entitled ' Tuhfae Elphinstone/ printed at Bombayi 
1823, would seem to conclude that the Hinddstini has no passive 
voice at all. He says^ p. 44, ''Dr. Gilchrist and Mr. Bhakspear are 
of opinion that there is a passive voice in Hindustdnf, formed by com« 
pounding the past participle of active verbs with the verb Uls»* ; but 
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the primitive Bigniflcatioii of this rerb (to go') Beems so ineconcileable 
with the simple state of 'being/ as to render it improbable that it could 
ever be used in the same manner as the substantiye verbs of other 
langnages." Now, the fact is, that the worthy Munshf is carried too 
fiEU', principally from a strong propensity to have a slap at his brother 
grammarians, Messrs. Oilchrbt and Shakespear, whom he hits hard on 
every reasonable occasion; and, in addition to this, the passive voice 
in his native langoage is of rare occurrence. But there is undoubtedly 
such a thing as a regular passive voice occasionally to be met with, and it 
is formed with the verb U U- jdnd, * to go,' as an auxiliary. Nor is the 
connection otjdnd, to go,' with the passive voice so very trreeoneileahle 
as the Munshi imagines. In Gaelic, the very same verb, viz., * to go,' 
is used to form the passive voice, though in a different manner, the 
verbal noun denoting the action being used as a nominative to the 
verb 'to go;' thus the phrase, "he was beaten," is in Gaelic literally 
"the beating of him went," t. e,, took place,' which is not very 
remote from the Hindustimf expression. Again, in Latin, the phrase, 
" I know that letters will be written," is expressed by " Scio literas 
scriptum iri," in which the verb to go,' enters as an auxiliary : to 
say nothing of the verb veneo {ven ^. m), ' to be sold.' 

h. We have seen in the conjugation of mdmd, ' to beat,' that those 
tenses which spring from the past participle, have a construction similar 
to the Latin passive voice. This construction is always used when the 

agent is known and expressed ; as ^^ l^U «^ clX>t (J ^\--» (jwl 
tM sipdhi-ne eh mard mdrd hm, ' that soldier has beaten a man,' or 
(more literally) ' by that soldier a man has been beaten.' Again, if the 
agent is unknown or the assertion merely made in general terms, the 
regular form of the passive is used ; as, ek mard mdrd gayd^ ' a man 
has been beaten,' and even this might be more idiomatically expressed 
by saying eh mard-ne mar hhd,i hai, ' a man has suffered a beating.' 

c. One cogent reason wHy the passive voice does not frequentiy 
occur in Hindiistinf is, that the language abounds with primitive 
simple verbs of a passive or neuter signification which are rendered 
active by certain modifications which we are about to state. Thus 
Lifi^ jalnd signifies 'to bum,' or take fire,' in a neuter sense; and 
becomes an active or transitive verb by inserting the vowel \ d, between 
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the root and the termination U nd of the infinitive as, [jia^jaJdndf 'to 
kindle or set on fire;' and this becomes causal or donbly transitivQ 
by assuming the form \j\^^ jakodnd, 'to cause to be set on fire/ as 
will be more amply detailed in the next paragraph. 

DERIVATIVE VEKBS. 

43. In HmdAstani a primitive verb, if neuter, is ren- 
dered active, as we have just hinted, by certain modifica- 
tions of, or additions to, its root. In like manner, an 
active verb may, by a process somewhat similar, be 
rendered causal or doubly transitive. The principal 
modes in which this may be ejffected are comprised under 
the following 

JRule9. 

1. Ey inserting the long vowel \ d between the^root and the \j nd 
of the infinitive of the primitive verb ; thus, from liXj paknd, — a neuter 
verb, ' to grow ripe,' 'to be got ready* (as food), — ^becomes \j[^ pakdnd 
(active), * to ripen, or make ready,' ' to cook.' Again, this active verb 
may be rendered causal or doubly transitive by inserting the letter^ w 
between the root and the modified termination \j\ dnd; thus, from 
\j\^ pahdndy *to make ready,' inserting the letter j tr, we get the 
causal form Ij^^^ pakwdnd, to cause (another) to make (any thing) 
ready.' To show the use of the three forms of the verb, we will add 
a few plain examples. 1. ^ l::^ \j\^ hkdndpaktd Thai, ^the dinner 
is getting ready, cooking, or being cooked.' 2. ^Jb b'l^ U\^ LfSt^J^ 
hdwarchk hhdnd paJcdtd hai, * the cook is ( himself) cooking the 

dinner or food;' 8. ^ ^'^ ^^ j^JuUJJ^ mihmdnddr hhdnd 
pahodtd haiy ' the host is causing dinner to be cooked.' These examples 
show the copiousness of the Hindtistini verb as compared with the 
English. Por whereas we are obliged to employ the same verb both • 
as neuter and active, like the word cooking ' in the first and second 
examples,^the Hindustanf has a distinct expression for each. And the 
form \j\^ paJiwdnd in the last example is much more neat and concise 
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than the English 'is haymg/ 'ia getting/ or 'is causing 'the dinned 
(to be) 'cooked/ In like manner, the neuter ULs^ jalnd, 'to bum/ 
jaldndf 'to kindle/ andjalwdnd, ' to cause to be kindled / for example, 
hattijalti hat, ' the candle bums/ a man will say to his serranty hatti- 
io jaldo, ' light the candle (yourself)/ but he may say to his munshi, 
hatti'Jtojalwdo, 'cause the candle to be lit (by others).' 

2. When the root of the primitive verb is a monosyllable with any 
of the long vowels \ d,^ o ot d, and v^ d or i, the latter are shortened 
in the active and causal forms, that is, the 1 of the root is displaced 
by &tha, the j by %amma, and the (^ by hura ; as, Us l>- jdgnd, ' to 
be awake,' busy- jagdnd, 'to awaken,' or 'rouse up,' \j\^^ jagwdnd, 
'to cause to be roused up/ Uy holnd, 'to speak/ UL htddnd, 'to 
call,' U)j)j bidwdnd, 'to cause to be called, to send for/ so Ul4^ 

^hMhd, 'to forget,' U)ll^ hKMnd, 'to mislead,' Uljl^ hhukodnd, 'to 
cause to be misled/ l:iJ letnd, 'to lie down,' UlfU /i'^dnd, 'to lay 
down,' Utyy iV^K^(i»(i, 'to cause to be laid down/ UL^ hhiffnd, 'to 
be wet,' UlxfJ hhufdnd, 'to wet, U\«^ Miytt^dmi, 'to cause to be 
made wet.' When the vowel-sound of the root consists of the strong 
diphthongs J - ati, and ^jl at, these undergo no change, and con- 
sequently such words fall under Bule 1 ; as, l3jjO dattrnd, ' to run,' 
\j\j^S daurdnd ; U^ paimd, ' to swim,' \j\jJ pairdnd. The verb 
lii^ haithnd, 'to sit,' makes Ul^ hithdnd or bl^ij hatthdnd, also 
1)1^ 5»^A/ciiul, etc. Ftde No. 4, below. 

3. A numerous class of neuter verbs, having a short vowel in the 
last syllable of the root, form the active by changing the short vowel 
into its corresponding long ; that is, fiEitha becomes \ d; as zamma 

' becomes J o* (or A), and kasra becomes ^^ e (or i) : as, Ub paind, ' to 

^ The foims # and o are by fiir the most common ; the i and ^ comparatiTely raro. 
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** <'^ 

ihriye, or be nourished/ Ub pdhd^ 'to nourish;' IJl^ MiiMy 'to 

open (of itself'), U^ khohd, * to open (any thing)/ These fonn 

their causals regularly, according to Bule 1 ; as, \j\j^ l^ulwdnd, 'to 

cause (another) to open (any thing).' 

4. A few verbs add U^ Idnd to the root, modifie4 as in Bule 2 ; 
thus, U^-CyNj iU^nd, 'to learn/ Ul^C^ siMdnd, and UlfCd sihhldnd, 
'to teach/ "Ul^^ khdnd, 'to eat/ U^ >^^t'^H 'to feed/ Uj^ sand, 
'to sleep/ UlU w7<f»a, 'to luU (asleep)/ l^S-J Jtft««a, 'to sit/ 'to 
be placed/ has a variety of forms, viz., bithdnd, haithdnd, hithldnd, 
and laitUdnd ; also haithdhd and hatthdrnd, ' to cause to 43it,' ' to set/ 
or ' cause to be seated.' 

5. The following are formed in a way peculiar to themselves : — 
\:Sj biknd, ' to be sold,' Lsoj heehnd, * to sell/ Lto, rahnd, 'to stay,' 
U^j raMnd, 'to keep, or place;' U5y ^^^nd, 'to burst,' 'to be 
broken/ U?y ^orncf, 'to break/ USp- ^A^w^wci, 'to cease/ 'to go off 
(as a musket, etc.), l3 j4^>* ^A^orn<i, ' to let off,' to let go ;' U^ 
phatndy ' to be rent,' Ujl^ i^A^lmci, ' to rend,' U5j^ phiitnd, ' to crack, 
or split,' bj^ j^^&ornd, ' to burst open ' (actively). 

6. Verbs are formed firom substantives or adjectives by adding 
\j\ dnd orb nd; as from ^b pdni, 'water,' ULiJ paniydnd, 'to 
irrigate;' so from 1?^# 'wide,' eJtawrdndy to widen.' A few in- 
finitives spring, as Hindustdnl verbs, regularly from Arabic and 
Persian roots, by merely adding U fwf. If the primitive word be a 
monosyllable ending with two consonants, a fatha is inserted between 
the latter, on adding the U ni; as from ij^Ji tars, * fear, pity,' comes 
L-y taras-nd, 'to fear;' so from j) lar%, 'trembling,' \jjj lanm-nd; 
and from C^ry^ hahs, 'argument,' hahas-nd, 'to dispute,' etc. 

General Rule. — Primitive words consisting of two 
short syllables, the last of which is formed by the vowel 
fatha^ on the accession of an additional syllable beginning 
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with a vowel, whether for the purpose of declension, con* 
jugation, or deriyation, reject the fatha of the second 
syllable. Conversely, primitive words ending in two 
consecutive consonants, on adding a verbal termination 
beginning with a consonant, generally insert a faiha 
between the two consonants, as we have just seen in 
Bule 6. 

C0HP0X7NI) VEKBS. 

44. The Hindtistinf is peculiarly rich in coinpoimd 
verbs, though it must be admitted that our grammarians 
have needlessly enlarged the number. We shall, how- 
ever, eniunerate them all in the following list, and, at 
the same time, point out those which have no title to 
the appellation. Compound verbs are formed in various 
ways, as follows : — 

I. FBOM THE BOOT. 

1. IircBirsiyESy so called from being more energetic in signification 
than the simple verb. Ex, UlU jU mdr-ddhd, ' to kill outright,' 
from U;U mdmd, 'to strike/ and UJlj d(Und, *to throw down;' 
UjO ^j rakh'dend, ' to set down,' from \upj takhnd, * to place,' and 
Ij J dmd, ' to give ; UU- l^ khd-jdnd, ' to eat np,' from \j\^ ihdnd, 
'to e^t,' and UU- jdnd, 'to go,' etc. The main peculiarity of an 
intensive verb is, that the second member of it has, practically 
speaking, laid aside its own primary signification, while at the same 
time the sense of the first member is rendered more emphatic, as in 
our own verbs ' to run off,' ' to march on,' ' to rush aWay,' etc. ; thus, 
wuh MM par m gir-pard, ' he fell down from off (or, as the Hin- 
dustani has it, more logically, from upon) the elephant.' 

2. PoTB]!riii.LS, formed with IX^ sahnd, ' to be able ;' as UiLa Jy 
M'iaknd, ' to be able to speak,' Ld \>- jd-iahnd, ' to be able to go/ 
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etc. The using the root of a verb in oompodtion with iohnd in all its 

tenses may be viewed as the potential mood of such verb ; thus^ mam 

hol-saktd hitn^ ' I am able to speak/ or ' I ean speak;' so mam lol-sakd, 

*' I conld speak.' 

3. GoHPUfinvBS, formed with l:X»- chuhnd, ' 'to have done;' as 

U^ l^ khd-ckuknd, * to have done eating/ \:Sj^ ^ Kkh-^huind, 

' to have finished writing.' The root of a verb with the fdture of 

chuknd, is considered, very properly, as the fiitore perfect of such 

root; thus, jai mam Uhh-ehukkngdy * when I shall have done writing/ 

that is, 'when I shall have written,' 'postquam scripsero.' So, a^ar 

main likh-ehukiLn, ' if I may have written, or have done writing,' ' si 

scripserim.' 

n. FROM THE PBESENT PABTIGIPLE.. 

1. CoimNxrAnvES, as IjU- li^ hakid Jdnd, or \:Jbj \iij haktd rahnd, 
* to continue chatting.' This is not a legitimate compound verb ; it is 
merely a sentence, the present participle always agreeing with the 
nominative in gender and number, as, vmh mard haktd jdtd hat, 'that 
man goes on chatting ;' we mard hakte jdU hain, ' these men go on 
chatting;' umk randi haktijdti hoi, * that woman goes on chatting.' 

2. STATisnctALS, UT |V^ 9^^ ^^^y '^ ^^6 singing,' or 'in 
singing ;' U^ J ^Jjj rote daurnd, * to run crying.' Here the i^esent 
participle always remains in the inflected state, like a substantive of 
the third class, having the post-position men, ' in,' understood, hence 
this is no compound verb properly speaking. 

m. FBOH THE PAST PABTIGIPLE. 

1. PsEQTTKNTATivES : U^ \j\^ mdrd-komd, 'to make a practice 
of beating ;' \j^ \Ap^ jdyd-kdrnd^ ' to make a practice of going.' 

2. DBsiniouLTivES, as l:Jbl>- "iy hold-ehdhnd, ' to wish, or to be 
about, or like to speak.' 

rv. FEOM SUBSTANTIVES OR ADJECTIVES, HENCE TERMED 
NOMINALS. 

From substantives, as from v^^ f(^t collection,' U^ t*^ 
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jam* htmdf to ooUeot, or bring together,' and u^ f^ '^'^^ hand, 
* to be colleotedy or oome together ;' also from i^yi gjjpfflt * a plunge/ 
UjU Atj£ ^*a mdmd, 'to dive/ Ulj^ ^^ ghota khdnd, 'to be 
dipped.' From adjectives, as from IS^^ ehhotd, ' small,' \j^ ^^yif" 
ehhotd hamdy 'to diminish;' ^\^ itd/a, *' black,' U^ ]ll^ M^ kanld, 
' to blacken,' such forms of expression, however, are scarcely to be 
csonsidered as compound verbs. 

a. There is a very doubtful kind of compound called a re'iterative 
verb, said to be formed by using together two verbs, regularly con- 

jugated, etc., as l:Jl>- Uj^ lolnd chdind, ' to converse;' but the use of 
these is generally con&ied to tenses of the present participle, or the 
conjunctive participle ; and they are not regularly conjugated, for the 
auxiliary is added to the last only, as we holte ehdlU ham, not holU hatn 
ehdlte hain, ' they converse (chit-chat) together ;' so hol-chdl-kar, not 
hol'kar ehdl'^ar, 'having conversed.' Those which are called Inceptives, 
Permissives, Acquisitives, etc., given in most grammars, are not pro- 
pierly compound verbs, since they consist regularly of two verbs, the 
one governed by the other, in the inflected form of the Infinitive, 

according to a special rule of Syntax; as, Im l<J^ ^ touh holme lagd, 
' he began to say ;' ^Jb \x> J ci W" ^ «^^ jdne detd hat, ' he gives 
(permission) to go;' "^Jh Ub tiW" *J touh jdne pdtd hat, 'he gets 
(permission) to go ; ' all of which expressions are mere sentences, and 
not compound verbs. 

h. Hence the compound verbs in the Hindustdnf language are 
really five in number, viz. : the Intensive, Potential, Completive, 
Frequentative and Desiderative. In these, the first part of the 
compound remains unchanged throughout, while the second part is 
always conjagated in the usual way. But among such of the nominals 
as are formed of em. adjective with a verb, the adjective will agree in 
gender with the object of the verb, unless the concord be cut off by 
/ ko. Thus : J ^}4 ^j^ 9^K^ ^^^ ^r, or J \j^ f J^ gdri- 
ko hhard har, 'stop the carriage.' In the latter case only can the 
verb \jy \y^ khard'kamd be regarded as belonging to the class of 
compounds. 
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SECTION IV. 

ON THE INDECLINABLB PAETS OP SPEECH— CAEDINAL AND 
OEDINAL NUMBERS — ^DERIVATION AND COMPOSITION OF 
WORDS. 

I. ADVERBS. 

45. The adverbs in Hindustani, like the substantives, 
adjectives, and verbs, are to be acquired mainly by 
practice. Hence it would be a mere waste of space to 
swell our volume with a dry detached list of such words, 
which in all probability no learner would ever peruse. 
We shall therefore notice only those which have any 
peculiarity in their character or formation. As a general 
rule, most adjectives may be used adverbially when 
requisite, as is the case in German, and often in English. 
A series of pure Hindustani adverbs of frequent use is 
derived from five of the pronouns, bearing to each other 
a similar relation, as will be seen in the following table. 
Dr. Gilchrist's old pupils will no doubt recollect with 
what pains the learned Doctor used to impress upon 
them the necessity of learning this ^quintuple series,' 
or, as he called it, ' The philological harp.' 

a. Adjectives and adjective pronouns, when used adverbially, 
remain uninflected in the simplest form, viz., that of the nominative 
singular masculine ; as, ^ib Is;^ l^d>>l c:-^ ^ t^A hahut achchfyi 
likhtd hat, * he writes very well.' ^ This is exactly the rule in German, 
' er schreibt sehr gut.* In the following series, accordingly, numbers 
5, 6, and 7, are merely the adjective or indefinite pronouns, formerly 
enumerated, employed as adverbs. 
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QUINTUPLE SERIES. 
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a. From fhe first class we have other adverbs rendered more 
emphatic by the addition of ^Jb hi, etc. Thus: ^^\ ahM, ^just 
now/ ^^j^ kahhi, y^ kahhii, or ^^ kadU, ' ever/ ete. From the 
second class, by changing ^ dn into ^ in; thus, ^^ ffahin, ex- 
actly here/ Jr^v^ ^Ai^, 'whereabouts, somewhere/ etc. From the 
fourth, by adding ^^ hin; ^^yi yithhihf 'in this very way,' 
^^^ icdnhih, * thereupon, at that very time, exactly, the same as 
before,' etc. 

h. From among these may also be formed, by means of post- 
positions, etc., a number of useful compounds ; as lL^ ^^l ab-tak, or 
LliOj (^\ db'talakt ' till now / uJo u.^ hab-iak^ ' till when,' etc. ; 
^j^ j^ halhi tahhi, 'sometimes;' ^j^ ^ ^^^ idbhi tM kahhi, 

' some time or other / ^lyj ^^^v^ jahdn tahdh* ' here and there / 

^%^ uVr J^^^^ kdhih, ' wherever / ^yi^j^ fi^ lahin, 'somewhere 

®^ 5* L5^ **r^ J^ i»Mi, ' whenever / ^ ^yS hydh kar, ' how ?' 

e, A'^few adverbs of time have a twofold signification, i.e, past or 
future, according to circumstances; thus, J^ hal, 'to-morrow, or 
yesterday ;' ^\y^ parson, * the day after to-morrow, or the day before 
yesterday;' ^t)j-y tarson, the third day from this, past, or to come / 
^jy^ naraoh, ' the fourth day frt)m this.' The time is restricted to 
past or future by the tenses of the verb and by the context of the 
sentences in which such words are found. 

d. Many adverbs occur from the Arabic and Persian languages ; as 
\j\^ kazdrd (or jl^L^ kazdhdr), 'by chance,' from LiS iazd, 'fate,^ 

etc., and \j rd, the sign of the objective case ; ^y^ ehigitna, ' how -* 
(^Jj hdre, 'once, at last/ \ibj\i hdrhd {pi,), 'often (times)/ jj\J^ 
sMyad, ' perhaps (Hinddstanf yb y yib ho io ho, it may be) ;' K\y>^ 
jrl^fiw ^ ^wdh na ^wdh, ' volens-nolens, positively, at all events ;' 
ij^y waghaira, 'et-cetera,' etc.; laAjfakat, 'merely, finis.' 

d. Adverbs purely Arabic occur chiefly as follows: 1. Simply a 

o 

noun with the article ; thus, <UtA!i dhissa (literally, ' the story ') ; and 

^Ji\ algharM (literally, 'the end, purport,' etc.), 'in short;' JWI 
(dhdl (the present), 'at this time;' aL!\ aUbatta, 'certainly;' etc. 
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2. The Arabic noun in the aocosative case, marked with the tenniua- 
tion t- an (p. 20); thus, liliJI itti/dkan, 'by chance/ (from jUJt 
Uti/dkf ' fortune, accident,' elc.) ; X^\ Oilan (or SUt asld), * by no 
means;' llL« mislan, ^for example,' (from jL« mi»( 'parable, 
similitude ' ) ; Uj*as^ Jl^uttdsan, ' especially,' ^. Lastly, a noun, 
with a proposition; as, JjuSb hi-lfil, .'in fact;' Jlsr I ^ Jl-l-hdl, 
(in the present), .^ \ _i fi-l-faur (in the heat), all signifying 
' instantly, immediately ; ' c:.-5.jij r \ ^ fi-UhaWcat (in truth), 
' really ; ' ,^i*j ya'wi, * that is to say, to wit, viz.' 

/ Many adyerbial expressions occur consisting of a pronoun and 
substantive governed by a simple postposition understood, as, — ^ (juu j 
w tftrahy 'in this manner ;' ^Jo ^j^^ his tarah, ' how ? ' etc, ; ^jSa-*!^ (j-*^ 
his tcdste, ' why ? ' «.«. ' for what reason ? ' and so on, with many other 
words of which the adverbial use is indicated by the inflection of the 
accompanying pronoun. 

ff. The pluperfect participle may also very often be elegantly 
applied adverbially; as, JL^iJb hamkar, laughingly,' y-s^y^ soch- 
kar, deliberately,' from u^^cth hansnd, to laugh,' U£^jm» sochnd, to 
think,' \^S jClt^Jb vj {jm\ us-ne hamkar Jcahd, 'he laughingly (or 
having laughed) said.' 

n. pEEPOSinoNS. 
46. The prepositions in Hindustani are mere sub- 
stantives in the locative case, having a postposition 
understood and sometimes expressed. Most of them 
are expressive of situation with regard to place, and 
thence figuratively applied to time, and even to abstract 
ideas. Hence as substantives, they all govern the geni- 
tive case, those of them which are masculine (forming 
the majority) require the word which they govern to 
have the postposition ^ he after it ; as, ^/T ^ ^ mard- 
he age J * before the man,' literally, ^ in front of the man ' ; 
while those that are feminine require the word they 
govern to liave ^ ki) as, lJJo ^J^ shahr-ki tar of, 
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* towards the city/ literally, *ia the direction of the 
city.' It is optional to put the preposition before or 
after the noun which it governs ; thus in the foregoing 
example we might have said age mard-ke^ or mard-Jce age^ 
with equal propriety. 

The following is an alpliabetical list of mascoline prepositions 
requiring the nouns which they govern to have the genitive with he^ 
for reasons explained in the beginning of the Syntax. 



^XT dgsy before, in front. 

jjj^ andar^ within, inside. 

ji^\ iipa/r^ above, on the top. 

d->clj hd'isy by reason of. 

Jb\i hdhar, or hdhtTf without 
(not within.) 

i^'Us:^ ha-jd,e, instead. 

^J Jj hadUfOTj Jj hadal, instead. 

^jj^Jj bid^Ln, without, except. 

ji\j ha/rdlar, equal to, oppo- 
site to. 
^\j hard,ey for, on account of. 
dM ha^d, after (as to time). 
•Ju haghatr, without, except. 
^ bin, liJ bind, without. 
^ bich, in or among. 

j\j jpdr, over (other side), 
(jgub pds, by, near. 
i^^if^ piehhe, behind, in the 



rear. 



^Jj tah, under, beneath. 
^j^--u ta,in, to, up to. 
— 'jl^ ^dr^\ without, outside. 



j^L^O dar-miydn, in the midst, 
between, among. 

^Lj sdth, with (in company). 

^^Xf^La sdmhne, before, in front. 

c» •***>'> sabab, by reason of. 

\y^ sited or suodyS, except. 

jjoyi ^iwaz, instead, for. 

JIS kabl, before, (time). 

u-^^ karib, near. 

^^ kane, near, with. 

c3-> ^rrf, round, around. 

^^ Uye, for, on account of. 

j^Ui mcfr«, through (in conse- 
quence of). 

j;j\k^ mufdbtk, conformable to. 
^ij^ m&dfik, according to. 
Cj-ap^j^ .miijib, or Cj^^s*-^ Ja- 
miijib, by means of. 
(,lX(Jp nazdik, near. 
^^^3 «i(?A^, under, beneath, 
jja^rflj wdste, for, on account of. 

«iffU hdth, in the power of, 
by means of. 
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The following prepoations being femininei require the words they 
govern to hare the genitive with IL 
u^V hdM, respecting, eon- jtlcL Mai^ir, for the sake ofl 

<»™^- ^Jb tarah, after the manner 

crJ^ Jj hthdauUa, by means of. | ^^ ^^' 

cJ^ taraff towards. 

4>Ju«j ItHnadadf by aid o£ . «• . ^ ^ v xi_ ^_ 

•^ (j:^o^ nufrtfai, by, or through. 

/Aa^, on account of. v:l.w*J hm^a^, relatiye to. 



Some of the fbminine prepositions, when they come he/or0 the word 
they goTem, require such word to haye the genitiye in ke, instead of 
U. This is a point well worthy of examination, and we reserye the 
investigation of it tiU we come to the Syntax. 

a. We have applied the term preposition to the above words with 
a view to define their uu and meaning, not their mere iUuatian. In 
most grammars they are absurdly called Qmipaund ' Past-poniiotu, on 
the same principle, we believe, that lucut, ' a dark (frave,* is said to 
come from lue&re, 'to shine,' or hug, 'light.' But in sober truth, 
what we have called prepositions here, are neither compounds, nor 
necessarily jmi-potitive ; and we make it a rule never to countenance 
a new term unless it be more explicit than those already established 
and fiuniliar. In Greek, Latin, and Old English, the prepositions 
frequently follow the word which they govern, but this does not in 
the least alter their nature and use. ^ 

h. Besides the above prepositions, the following Arabic and Persian 
prefixes are occasionally employed with words from those languages. 



j\ a&, from, by. 
Sit iUd, except, besides. 
\) hd, with (possessed of). 
ijoT J ha (or W), in, by. 
, p h, without (deprived of). 
J bar, on, in, at. 
^j\j) hard,e, for (on account of). 
Jb htld, without (sine), 
J J dar^ in, within. 



jUx 'tfW, upon, above. 
^ *an, from. 
Jcx *ind, near, with. 

C/ ka, according to, like. 

J la or U, to, for. 
w^ ma\ with 
^ mm, from. 
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m. CONJUNCTIONS. 



47. The eonjuiictions have no pecuKarity about them ; 
we shall therefore add a list of the more useM of them 
in alphabetical order. 



iiMtjj\ Oi haa-ii, since, for as 
much as. 

^\ offOTf^ffar, if. 

<l>^ agarehi, although. 

Ui\ ammd, but, moreoyer. 

j^\ our, and, also. 

<)^ halki, but, on the con- 
trary. 

^ hhi, also, indeed. 
^ par, but, yet. 
^^ pa8, thence, therefore, 
y to, then, consequently. 
u.$cus>- jdbtah, until, while. 
^ /o, if, when. 
^T Jl>- hdl'dnhi, whereas, not- 
withstanding. 
b\y>> hhodh, either, or. 



^ hi, that, because, than. 
^Ijf tdki, that, in order that. 
^y^ hy<inki, because. 
\{jf goyd, as if. 
i^if go'hi, although. 
^^^Cjl lekm, but, however. 
^f^ magar, except, unless, 
y ii;jfV ^^^^^9 otherwise. 
JJ nb, also, likewise. 
jO,J wfl, and, but. 
jf^ war, for, ^J wa-gar, and if. 
<Ujfj u'ar-na, and if not. 



*Jb Aam, also, likewise. 
iX^^jib harohand, although. 
jifJb hanoi, yet, still. 
[) yd, or, either. 



rV. INTEBJECTIONS. 

48. These scarcely deserve the appellation of ^ part 
of speech;' we shall therefore content ourselves by 
enumerating a few of common occurrence. 

^^bLwl) Bhdhdsh (i. e. ^U oLmi bIiM Idsh,) 'happiness or good 

luck to you!* ^^yT dfrin 'blessings on you,* 2f1j 2f\j wdh wdh 

'admirable!' <--y^ \^ hyd Wth 'how excellent !' ^J ^j (Ma»-« 

10 
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MUMJUtAUS. 



ihan * how forhmate ! ' ^ l^^ wihjX _Jb d^b \S hyd h6i hat ' what 
an affiedr ! ' all express joy, admiration and enconragement, like * bravo ! 
well done!' etc. Bat i^j c^U Mp r$ {Ut., lather) 'astonishing! 
dreadful !' i^\jb ^^'U A,d# h,d0, or ^ ^ Aa« hoi, i^\^ i^\^ iffd,e 
wd,e, ]bj i^\j ivd^e waUd, * alas, alas ! alackaday ! woe is me !' (ji^Jb 
hoi, t^^ L5^ ^^^^ ^^^* 'toshy pshaw, pish, fie fie!' ^J duTj 
'ayaunt!' express sorrow, contempt, and aversion. t^\ ai,^\ o, 'Oh!' 
i^j re or i^j\ are, 'holla yon !' are nsed in calling attention : the two 
last in a disrespectfdl way. v^ re (m.) or gr; ri (f.) agrees in gender 

with the object of address ; as, ^^j i^'^y launde re, you boy !* iJ<^y 
^j laundt rl, you girl !' 



NT7MERALS. 

49. The Hindustanf nmneral adjectives, ^ one/ ^ two/ 
^ three/ etc., up to a hundred, are rather irregular, at least 
in appearance, though it would not be very difficult to 
account for the seeming irregularity on sound etymological 
principles. This, however, would not greatly benefit the 
student, who must, in the meantime, learn them by heart 
as soon as he can. 



PI6USES. 


NAMES. 


riavKBa. 


NAMES. 


1 


ASABIO. 


miur. 


C^^\ eh. 


6 


ASABIO. 


ZVDZAir. 


i^.>- ehha. 


\ 


^ 


1 


^ 


2 


r 


"^ 


J J do. 


7 


V 


>o 


CL^L sdt. 


3 


r 


^ 


^Jin- 


8 


A 


•c 


^T dth. 


4 


p 


8 


jl>- ehdr. 


9 


^ 


t- 


y nau. 


5 


6 


^ 




10 


\» 


V 


(jmJ das. 
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namuia. 


NAXB8. 


FIOVKBt. 


XAXBt. 


11 


ARABIC. 


nroxAir. 


*jl^^ iffdrah. 


31 


ABABXO. 


UTDIAir. 




n 


U 


r\ 


^^ 


n 


\r 


l*^ 


Xj\i hdrah. 


32 


rr 


Sl*^ 


(j**^ iatis. 


13 


\r 


\^ 


XjJ Urah. 


33 


rr 


5^? 




14 


\ip 


Vi 


2rJ^ ehaudah. 


34 


rp 


5^8 


^ji^^ ohautU, 


15 


\b 


VK 


XjSij panarah. 


35 


re 


^* 


y^s^^^iLj patntis. 


16 


\^ 


X\ 


^j^ iOah. 


36 


^^ 


^^4 




17 


\v 


x^ 


2r^ satrah. 


37 


rv 


l^-O 


o ^ 


18 


lA 


X^ 


ifj\^\ athdrah. 


38 


rA 


^'^ 




19 


ir 


XL, 


9 


39 


rs 


'^i- 


^^IjJI untdlia. 


20 


r» 


V 


iimmJ OM. 


40 


P* 


go 


jjygJU- cAaZi*. 


21 


n 


\x 


^JJ^ im». 


41 


f\ 


n 


^^liil ti&^(iZ4*. 


22 


rr 


v< 


tri'V H««. 


42 


pr 


9\ 


^Li hi.dlis. 


23 


rr 


\^ 


Wifs^ ^,i(. 


43 


pr 


8^ 


j^I:lJ ^^^a^w. 


24 


rr 


\ii 


IjM,;^^ 0A<l»ii«. 


44 


n* 


88 


^^^1^>- ehaUydlis, 


25 


re 


\% 


j_;«-a6; ^wAJ*. 


45 


Pe 


81IL 


^jmJIu^ paintdlia. 


26 


n 


M 


^^w^.">. tfMoiiit. 


46 


PI 


8^ 




27 


rv 


\^ 


^_^*\a-» latdfii. 


47 


pv 


8^ 




28 


TA 


v^ 


,^'\^\ ««H««- 


48 


PA 


8^ 




29 


r^ 


\^ 


j_^i»-ii^ ««<{«. 


49 


P^ 


8£- 




30 


***♦ 


V 


(^ «J». 


50 


fi* 


*." 


(jwW;|HicAa«. 
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VUUBBAJS. 








namaa 


NAMHS. 


FiaVBISL 


VAICBS. 


51 


ASABIO. 


nraiiv. 


^^J^\ iidtean. 


71 


ABABIO. 


iVDUjr. 


c 

J^\ tihattar. 


b\ 


i.\ 


v\ 


«>\ 


62 


er 


«x 


^^J\) hdwan. 


72 


vr 


>o«^ 


J^ hahattar. 


53 


cr 


«.^ 


^^turpoH. 


73 


vr 


<oi^ 


J^ Uhattar. 


54 


eP 


«.8 




74 


Vf 


^8 


Jj^y>- ohauhaUar, 


55 


6d 


^^ 


,j^paeip<m. 


76 


V6 


«^ 


^^^^paehhattar. 


56 


el 


«.4 


Utif «W«»'ff». 


76 


VI 


^4 




57 


ev 


«.^ 


^jlL« tattdwan. 


77 


vv 


>o-o 




58 


eA 


«5 


^^\ ttthdwan. 


78 


VA 


>ot: 


J^\ athhattar. 


59 


©^ 


»£. 


,i(SuJ\ WMa^A. 


79 


V^ 


«£- 


9 


60 


V 


i" 


,^L «aM. 


80 


A* 


CO 


y^^ «m\. 


61 


11 


iX 




81 


Al 


^=1 


^l^j ikAik. 


63 


ir 


i\ 


^b i<iM^. 


82 


Ar 


'^'^ 


i^W ^^M' 


63 


^^ 


i^ 


^S.^ tinath. 


83 


Ar 


^5? 


y^\j ^aa. 


64 


IP 


^8 


.|S...ij^ ohMuath. 


84 


AP 


t;8 


y^jyr- ^^^"^^ 


65 


16 


<^ 


c ^ 


85 


Aft 


^H. 


^\s^^paehd8l 


66 


11 


44 




86 


Al 


^=4 


^-MiL^ ehhifdd. 


67 


IV 


4^ 


.<5>»&j <«(«a<A. 


87 


AV 


r;-o 


^\s>^ iatdsi. 


68 


■1A 


4^= 


.^Lu^l a^^a^A. 


88 


AA 


rrc 


^\^\ athdsl 


69 


1^ 


A^ 


^;£yj\ unhatfar. 


89 


Al 


rst. 


t^\y nau,dsi. 


70 


V* 


•e« 


jsLj «a^tor. 


90 


V 


£_0 


,^y nauwi. 
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neuBBS. 


KAXEB. 


FI0TJ1US8. 


NAMES. 


91 


AKAB7C. 


anaiMX. 


^^yl^\ ihdnawi. 


96 


ABABZO. 


niDiAir. 


^y \^chhkfdnawi 


^\ 


L\ 


^1 


M 


92 


U 


t-\ 


(^y\i hdnawL 


97 


K 


t.« 


i^^^ satdnawi. 


93 


r 


^^ 


i^^\p tirdnawe. 


98 


^A 


£-i: 


^^yl^1 athdnawi. 


94 


^f 


£.8 


^y i;j^^wr<i»<w^ 


99 


^V 


i~L 


grjJL} nmcinatr^. 


95 


u 


t-\ 


kjy^ paehdnawL 


100 


V* 


^00 


^ iauoT ^Bai 



a. Some of these haye names slightly differing from the 
preceding, which we here subjoin : 

51 {j^^} ikdijom. 85 ^\sXj^ panehdsk, 

\j\^\ athdrd. 



11 
18 

19 (J»*^' tt«»M. 

21 (j*^\ ^^. 

31 (^^*^\ ^ktis. 

33 ^j.v*.J tatnm, 

34 ^/AM.^^>- ehcmntU, 

38 ^/*:»?^^ «''^^' 

39 ^jyyJlarl uncMlU, 

41 (^li^l ^i&^(f/i«. 

43 ^jjuJluUiJ taintdlis, 

46 ^jmJI:;^^- chhatdlis, 

48 (jmJ^;! aridlis. 



66 



55 u^^^ pachdtffan 

c 

61 '^SmJjI ^ibaa. ^ 

uS^^l^ ehhdehhat 
or ,^Lrf^rw ehha-aath. 
68 ..^i^\ or^afA. 

^;X^io\ ikhaUar. 
^^sj^^ tirhattar, 
j ijb,j ^ ehha-hattar 



►ICjI ^ifea«i. 



82 




86 ^l^ <^AA<irf. 

my 

90 jy fMUtoad. 



91 



92 



v^ylCl ikdnawi or 
^^yl^l (Mnautoi, 



93 fc/yj/ ^trdn^wtt?^. 

95 ^^l.:^^<^nt;Acinat^^. 

96 fc/y^>^ ehhdnawS. 
k^y^y naUfdnawe or 
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FRAGIIOKAL NUMBEB8. 



0. The nambers aboye one hundred proceed somewhat like our own, 
only the conjunction is generally suppressed ; as ^b ^ uiol ei sau 
pdneh, 'one hundred (and) five ;' (jmJ jm» jJ do %au da», 'two hundred 
(and) ten/ etc. The present year, 1855, may be expressed as with us, 
fj^i, y^ <^T j]^ ^^^^ '^ htuidr dih sou paehpan, or ^;^>^ j^ t;^^ 
athdrah sou paehpan^ that is, ' one thousand eight hundred/ etc., or 
' eighteen hundred,' etc. 

h. The following are used as coUectiye numbers : 



1 JciS ffondd, a group of four. 
^^ ffdhi, a five. 
i^j^ iori, a score. 
LuJl>- chdlisd, a forty. 



I^Cmi saikrd, a hundred. 
j\jib hazdr, a thousand. 
^ MM, a hundred thousand. 
jjt^ tarar, one hundred l&khs. 



or ten millions. 



e. The Ordinals proceed as follows : 
)Ly paMd or pahdd, 



1st. 



\f[^ o^tf^^y 4th. 
^lya^b pdnehwdhf 5th. 
^I^S^ ohhatipdn, 



6th. 



)L^ or paiMd, 

t^j J (?^«r(i, 2nd. 

I^AuJf ^i«rd, drd. 

The 'seventh' and upwards are regularly formed from the Cardinals 
by the addition of ^\^ wdh. The ordinals are all subject to inflection 
like adjectives in \ a or dm, that is, d becomes e for the oblique mas- 
culine, and i for the feminine. In like manner, dn becomes m and kh. 



d. Fractional Numbers. 

jb pd,o 
^^ ehauth, [ J 

t/l^ tihdX^' 
Ujf ddM,i. 



U^ puMnd 
\y^ sai€d, 1^. 
«5iJ derh, Ij. 
t/'Ujt «rAa,^, 2j, 



f 



In the use of the fractional numbers, a few peculiarities oocor 
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which it win be well to notice ; thus, ^i^ jHiune, when prefixed to a 
number^ signifies ' a quarter less' than that nnmber; \y^ sawd, 'a 
quarter more ;* tJ^l** sdrhe, ' one half more,' etc. To the collective 
numbers for a hundred, a thousand, etc., they are similarly applied ; 
thus, ^ (J>{ paune sou =i75; ^\^ %awd sou = 125. The words 
derh and arhd,i denote multiplication ; as, j\yb a^J d^h kndr = 
1500, i. e. (1000 x IJ) ; JjJi^ i/*^|l arhd,i handr = 2600, or 
(1000 X 2J). 

e. It will be seen then, that altogether the management of the 
numerals, whole and fractional, is no easy matter. The sure plan is 
to commit them carefully to memory up to 100. As a check upon 
this the learner should get the first ten, and the multiples of 10, as 
20, 30, 40, etc. ; then, if he is not quite certain of any number (not an 

unlikely occurrence), for example 85, he may safely say iff^ji ^/^ 
tisparpdneh^ 'five over thirty.' Lastly, let him get the first twenty 
thoroughly, and then count by scores i^J^ lori; thus, 85 is els koH 
pandrah; but the more scientific mode is, of course, to carry the 
hundred numerals in his head, and be quite independent. 

DEEIVATION OP WOKDS. 

50. The Hindustani abounds with derivative words 
both of native origin and of foreign importation. Those 
from the Arabic are generally single words modified 
from a triliteral root, according to the grammatical rules 
of that language. From the Persian, on the other hand, 
not only derivative words are freely borrowed, but also 
a multitude of compounds, for the formation of which 
the Persian language has a peculiar aptitude, and to the 
number of which there is no limit. In like manner, 
compositions in the Hindi dialect abound in Sanskrit 
words both derivative and compounded according to the 
genius of that highly-cultivated language. Hence, in 
order to know Hind6stanl on sound etymological prin- 
ciples, a slight knowledge of Arabic, Persian, and 
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Sanskrit is absolutely requisite. To the majority of 
students in this oountry, however, this is impracticable, 
their time being necessarily occupied in the acquisition 
of those essential branches of knowledge usually taught 
at schools. As a general rule, then, we may take it for 
granted that an acquaintance with the words of the 
Hindustanf language, whether native or foreign, primi- 
tiye or deriyatiye, must be ultimately acquired by prac- 
tice in reading, with the aid of a yocabulary or dictionary, 
together with exercises in composition. This being the 
case, it will not be necessary for us to enter deeply into 
the subject of deriyation or composition; the reader, if 
inclined, may consult Dr. Gilchrist's quarto Grammar, 
edit. 1796, where he wiU find twenty-nine goodly pages 
deyoted to this department. 

NOUNS DENOTING AGENCY OB POSSESSION. 

51. We haye already seen that the agent of a yerb 
is denoted by adding the termination Hlj tadld (sometimes 
5^U hard) to the inflected form of the infinitiye, as bolne- 
wdU or bolne-hdrdj ^ a speaker.' The same terminations 
added to a substantiye denote in general the possessor of 
such substantiye, real or temporary; as 'i\j j^ ffhar-wdldj 
^the master of the house;' 31j Jj bail-todldj ^the owner 
of the bullock;' or, simply, ^the man with the bullock.' 
A noun of the third class is inflected on the addition of 
'i\j wdldj thus, Xlj ^ J^ ffadhe-wdthy ^ the owner of the 
ass ;' or * the man with the donkey.' Various nouns of 
agency, etc. are also formed by adding the following 
terminations, thu^ : — 

^\j to i\i a garden, (^V^V ^^Sl^-^dn, a gardener. 

j\j — l^ a jest, JVl^^ thatthe'hd», a jester. 
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'>- 


cjs^J land, 


J ~ 


Uj) iron. 


J^- 


Jj bad, 


/- 


jjV^ 


,ir- 


iiUS crime, 


J^^- 


9 

«xJi\ hope, 


wb- 


^ J door, 


v/ — 


arUMi army^ 
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^ to ^\; a load, ^^b f^~^^» ^ guide. 

jTj^ — AA^ a pipe, j\ J^ aS^ huiia-iarddr, a pipe-bearer. 

Jjj — <J«J a horse-ehoe, avJjw na^Ubani^ a farrier. 
^^>- — J*iuw a torch, {^r^^*^ ma9h*al-ehi, a torch-bearer. 

j1 J ^^ ; samin-(/(ir, a landholder. 
jUj! 20Adr, a blacksmith, 
jKjj bad-Mr, an evil-doer. 
^^T^ fsar-ffor, a goldsmith. 
jlT arUT gundh-gdr, a sinner. 
jijJu/«i Mmm^i^trdr, a^ expectant, 
^ijij J dar-wdfij a porter. 
^JbUMi sipdhi^ a soldier. 

NOUNS DENOTING THE MEANS OR INSTRUMENT. 

52. These signify the thing by which the action may 
be performed, and are derived from verbal roots by 
affixing 

^ as J-; rolling, " ^Juj helan, a roUbg-pin. 

\j — ^j playing, U.^ ramndf a park. 

^J — ^ dipping, fSj^ kaiami, a pair of scissors. 

J — jW sweeping, jj; W J^^^> * broom. 

Others are formed from nouns, by aflSxing 

Jl as t^j^ an hour, J^jP ffharfydl, an hour-bell. 

^1 — vji^.'wydJ the hand, ^\::u<dJ dastdna, a gloTe. 

C/ — (*^^^ ^® ^3^^' ^^^'♦'"T" chashmak, spectacles. 

5 — LS^-wJ the hand, Ax^ J c^fo, a handle. 



1 The terminatdoiis ddr, bdt, and perhaps a few more, require the noun to be 
mflected, if of the thirdelaas; as, maz^-daTf tastefiil, fhe^he^bdz^ a jester. 

11 
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DERXVATTVES. 



Kouiro dskohhg piagb ok situation. 

53. These are formed partly by uniting two nouns 
together, and also by adding certain terminations; as, 

4>ljT a city, j'h^ Haidar, jUjJlX hatdar'dhdd, the 

cityof Haidar. 
S^J S^ ^ garden, J^ a flower, s^J^i pMtl-wdri,&fLoweT' 



jW a city, Sc^^ GMzi, j^ s^^ Ohdsi-pur, the city 

offibizf. 
^tj multitade, ^S a tolip, 



JL or HL a place, }J^a horse, 

^\:>^ a place, ^J a grave, 

^ a place, jf a rose, 

*o a place, /^\J\ rest, 

j6 city, 



j^ a!) {d2a-sar, a tulip- 
bed. 

^^\^J^ ^hur-sdl, a stable. 

^^u.j^ kahr-istdn, a bury- 
ing-ground. 

^^^£j\^ gtd-shan, a rose- 
bower. 

*\C«yT drdm-gdh, a rest- 
ing-place. 

^^^ Eishn, ^^^^ £uhn^Hagar, the 

town of Krishna. 

•• ABSTRACTS. 



54 Abstract nouns are formed chiefly from adjec- 
tives, by affixing some termination, of which the follow- 
ing are of common occurrence : 



\ to A^warm, \^^ffarmd, warm weather. 

\j ^ — fS little, c/^^ kamti, deficiency. 

U, ^, or Uj — lyl a child, ^JS^ hrak-pan, childhood, 

^jw — l^i»^ sweet, (jw^i^ mifhds, sweetness. 

^^ — ifjU fresh, L^^ tdiuiffi, freshness. 
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^ to \e^^\ high, i^W*}^ itnchdn, height. 

^ — 1^ had, ^\j) hurdX badnesB. 

— \^ bitter, tS-^Vjp harwdhat^ bitterness. 



To Arabic nouns d^ is generally added to form abstracts ; as, 
%^ hukm^ ' a command/ (^^^ ^ ^ huMmat, ' dominion ;' so /*^^^ 
hajjdm, * a barber/ hajlfdtnat, ' shaying.' A few abstracts are formed 
by a repetition of the word, with a slight alteration in the last, as 
^y9 ^j^ Jh^h'm{liht 'falsehood.' 

VEHBALS. 

55. The verbal notm denoting the action (in pro- 
gress) is generally expressed by the infinitive. The 
action, in the abstract, is frequently expressed by the 
mere root; as, J^ boly Speech,' s\^ chdh^ ^desire,' etc, 
Others are formed from the root by adding certain 
terminations; as, 



1 to 


^ speak, 


\^ kahdf a' saying. 


s^'- 


^sow, 


^U) ho,d,i, a sowing. 


vT- 


J.^ mix. 


lJL9 mildp, a mixing or union. 


(JWI — 


^^ drink. 


(jmUj piyds, desire to drink, thirst. 



^y — ^\j know(Per8.)jj*j1j ddnish, knowledge. 

^ — ' Jsr bum, Jis^jalany a burning. 

^ — 1^ deceive, \yi4j hhuldwd, a deception. 

(3^ — \jsr* prepare, Ll9j\jsr* safdwaty preparation. 

j^< — J^ feed, ^51^ BildX a feeding. 

— !b call, iS'^h huUhat, a calling. 
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DIMUIUTIVES, 

66. These are fonned from other nouns, by adding 
to them yarioufi terminations ; as, 

\ to . JLj a daughter, L& hitiffd, a little daughter. 

^^ or Sj^- — f^fjJ a cauldron, Lg'f^*^ degehi^ a kettle. 

4^ — v^J^ a bedstead, ^^f^^ P^^^^f;^ a small bed- 



vl/ — c^y a eannon, *^^y topak, a musket. 

tj — J^#« a man, j*it* ^"^^^A* 9^ ^ttk man. 

V2b — cf*^ a brahman, \Lf,Albji hrahmamid, a young 

brahman. 
ISj — j^^ a deer, ^JU^ h$r<motd, a £iwn. 

Sb or Jj — jy a peacock, ^j^ fn^#2(i, a pea-cddcken. 

^^m — pV A garden, ^^^^^ bagUeha, a kitchen- 

garden. 

FEIONINBS VOBMED FROM MASCULINES. 

57. Names of males ending in 1 a or a a, of the third 
class, have the corresponding females in 4/. i; as Is^ 
betdj *a son;' ^JLj he^, S daughter;' \j^ ffhord, ^a 
horse ;' c^^ 5^Aon, ^ a mare. ' In a similar manner 
names of lifeless objects of the third olass have some- 
times a femkune form, generally significant of diminution, 
as "i/ ffoldj ^ SL bullet ;' ^^ goU^ ^ a pill.' Substantives 
of the first and second classes form the corresponding 
feminine by adding either 4^- «, i<3 ni, or ^- in, as 
follows: — 

)U muMy a teacher, i^^ mdUinL 

jJ^ ih&r, a lion, \^jii^ ihmiL 

ji^ mihtarf a sweeper, ^]fi^ mihtardnL 
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9 (. i»IJ^'** 

j\i^ ttmdr, a goldsmith, ) '^ 



^jAJ^\j{ hrdhman, a Brahman, i52>«^];j hrdhtnanL 

^jUm» «uii4lrtfi, or 

^jL.1* 9undmL 

a, A few are irregular in their formation ; thtii^ from ^e*\^ hkd,l, 

'brother/ ^^ hahin, 'sister;' cS/-^ % or ^Ic^ W(i», 'lord,' S^ 

hegam or jU- Mcinawi, 'lady;' \pAj rdjd, 'king,' ^\j rdniy 

'queen;' ^^f^'U hdthi, m. an elephant,' ^J'^ hathni, f. In other 

cases, as c^b 54^, ' father,' t« mJ, ' mother,' Che words are totally 

different, as in our own language, and often taken from different 

tongues, aa J^ mqrd, 'man' (Persian)^ ^^jy^ ^aurai, 'woman' 
(Arabic). 

AJXTECnVES. 

58. Adjectives are formed from substantives by tiie 
addition of certain terminations, most of which will be 
found IQ the following alphabetical list : their ordinary 
meaning will be obvious from the various ^examples ; 
thus, by adding 

\ to ^^ hui^;ery l^j^ hMlhd, hungry. 

ij\ — Jit a child, <0^ ttfldna, childish. 

j^\ — jjj strength, JLjbjJ ^^^'dtoar, strcmg. 

jcj — jVff^ armsy^ dMjLfJb httih^dr-land, armed. 

j\j — lij fidelity, j\Jjj wafd-ddr, faithful. 

\j — VJ:^Sj foreign country, ]j-SJ^j t^A^^sd, foreign-born. 

jL» -— iff 9k mountain, j\»*Jb4^ iok-idr, mountainous* 

j^ — J J the heart, Jt^^ M-g^y grieved. 

^ — ^ sorrow, ttrfV^ Si"*"^^' sorrowed. 

) or J .^ l^^ behind, ifei piekUd, hindenmost. 

uuJjO wealth, \x:i^jJ dauht-mand, wealthy. 
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DEBIVATIVE8, 


U to 


yi two, 


UjJ Mmi, double. 


CJ\i — 


J^ terror, 


C/Uyb JbNl-fkfJfc, terrible. 


J ^ 


jIjjJ view, 


^U J <Mlr&, Bligbtly. 


Jb- 


ifijjy- grieft 




JJ — 


^U name, 


jy\j ndm-woTi renowned. 


» — 


JL»jJ two years, 


^Li^J dO'Sdla^ biennial. 




jtjU a market. 


i^ljU ^ifsari, of the market 


Jiorh- 


urJ'b tooth. 


J^J ifon^, tasked. 



^ ^ or ^U to Cyj ^ wood, {Jii^ ehoUn, wooden. 

aU /<|m and ^f9^n are added to words to denote colour; as, 
aU jjI/A^ M^fardn-fdm, ' saffron-coloured,' ^^jT J-j nil-g^n, ' blue- 
eoloured/ Uj^ iond and iJ^^ gosha are added to numerals to 
express the figure of things ; as, ^^^ ehau-kond, * quadrangular, 
^^ {JLJ^ ihash-ffotha, ' hexagonal,' $te, ^j wash and jtj wdr are 
added to express likeness; as, ^^ ^ harhtoaah, like lightning/ 
^)^ djtj^ marddna-todrf 'like a brave man.' 

a. Many adjectives are formed by prefixing certain words; as 
follows :-^ 

^\ to l^J seen, ^J^l <m-^khd, unseen. 

\j — Uj trust, Ujb bd'Wa/d, trusty. 

^ — j^ patience, ^^/f-^ besjAr, impatient.* 

«^i — <%u a name, (^^^ bad-^^m, in&mous. 

^^ — j0p\^ present, ^U^^ ^air-A<lz«r, absent. 

lJ!U^ — Jac wisdom, J^lJH^ IMd^aU, foolish. 

^ — u:^^ fortune, i^i^^^S kam-bMt, unfortunate. 

i — ^U- help, bj^t Id-ehdra, helpless. 
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\j to ij^y^ pleased, [^y^^ nd-^ush^ displeased. 

AJb — y«bC age, j^JiAJb ham-umr, coeval. 

59. In concluding our remarks on the derivation of 
words, we would particularly direct the student's atten- 
tion to the various uses of the termination ^^_. i. 1. It 
may be added to almost every adjective of the language, 
simple or compound, which then becomes the corres- 
ponding abstract substantive. 2. It may be added to all 
substantives denoting country, city, sect, tribe, physical 
substances, etc., which then become adjectives, signifying 
of or belonging to^ or formed firom^ etc., the primary 
substantive. Lastly. It is used in forming feminines 
from masculines ; and it is the characteristic of the 
feminine gender in all present and past participles, as 
well as in all adjectives purely Indian ending in I a. 

COMPOUND WOBDS. 

60. In all works written in the Urdu or mixed 
dialect of Qindust&ni, a vast number of compound words 
from the Persian may be met with in almost every page. 
These are generally formed by the union of two sub- 
stantives, or of an adjective with a substantive. Many 
of them are given in dictionaries, but as there is no limit 
to their number, the student must not place much re- 
liance on that source. A few weeks' study of Persian 
will make the matter clearer than any body of rules we 
could lay down on the subject ; we shall therefore notice 
here only the more important compounds, referring the 
student for further information to our Persian Grammar, 
last edition. 
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8UB8TABnTES» 

0. A Fetrion or Anfaio Babttantire with its legunea is of fre- 
quent oodurenoe in Hindiifltinf ; as, (^U^ tmJx di-i-hoi^di, * water 
of immortality ;' (j2Jt4>'ir«>j4> dkdOfi-idMuh^ ' the eye of diaoenunent;' 
^ji-^J^V ^-^-^omint 'the face of the earth.' In a similar form a 
Penian sabstantiTe with its adjective occaauynally oocutb ; as, jCJ «3^ 
mar^-nikkf 'a good man;' ^JU JU 'dkm-i-fMf 'the perishable 
world/ These, when introdnoed into HandiistiDi, aie viewed as 
single words, and fi>nn their variona cases by adding the post-pod- 
tions like nouns of the first or second classes; as, db-i-had^di Id, 
dh'i'haiffdt 9e, etc. 

i. A nmnerona class of Componnd Snbstantiyes is formed by the 
mere jozta-position of two nouns ; as^ ^U^ l^^J}^ hdwar-chi- 
ihdna, 'eook-honse, or kitchen,' from ,^j>ji}\! 'cook,' and ^If^ 'a 
house;' so, 'oa)j raam-gdh, 'the battle-field,' from aJj 'oontest,' 
and «o 'a place;' in like maimer, 2fUj ^ly>- jahdn-jMndh, 'the 
asylum of the world,' ♦. e, 'your majesty,' hem jj^v*?" '^® 
world,' and *Uj 'reftige;' so, ^U jju rwhndma^ 'a day-book,* 
dL«Ui3^ IMrad-ndma, ' the book of wisdom,' etc. In compounds of 
this kind, the two words are generally written separate, though they 
may also be united into one. These are upon the whole like our own 
compounds, hooh-staU, eofie house, newipaper, etc., of which it is 
customary to write some with a hyphen between, others quite 
separate, and a few united into one word. 

e. There is a class of verbal I^ouns, not very numerous, consisting, 
1st. Of two contracted infinitives, connected with ^ conjunction j ; 
as, J^ J u:*%8S gufi o ahanitd, * conversation,' literally, ' speaking 
and hearing;' ^::-^ j S^\ dmad o rafi or dmoA o shud, coming and 
going, 'intercourse.' 2ndly. A confa-acted infinitive, with the cor- 
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responding root ; as ^ j cu^mc>- jyut o jii, searching 9 y ^ ls.^j6 
p(/l{ gdy 'conversation.' The conjunction j in such cases is occa- 
sionally omitted; as, Jul Jl^I, jS c:..^, the same as JJa j Jl^!, e^(;. 
r?. There are a few compounds similar to the preceding, consisting 
of two substantiyes, sometimes of the same, and sometimes of dififerent 
signification ; as, a^ j jy or j^^i ^ J^ nwrs 5dfft or man 
hishwar, an empire' or 'kingdom,' literally, 'boundary and region;' 
so, \j^ J c->T dh hawd, climate,' literally, 'water and air;' 
Uj j ytJ nashv namd, rearing or bringing up ' (a plant or animal). 
In these, also, the conjunction j may be omitted, as L4J j^uuJ, 

0. Compounds purely Hindustani or Hindi are not nearly so 
numerous as those borrowed from the Persian; the following are 
occasionally met with : Ist. A masculine and feminine past participle, 
generally the same verb, though sometimes different; as, ^S \^ 
kahd-kahi, 'altercation,' Ji^ l^ kahd-suni, 'disputation.' 2nd. Two 
nouns of the same, or nearly the same signification; aSy^U* iiy 
servants,' ^j vj:-^j a custom or mode,' etc. Such expressions are 
very common in the B&gh Bahar,' which is the standard work of 
the language. 3fd. Two words having something of alliteration about 
them, or a similarity of rhyme ; as, .♦U J ^yh J ' hurly-burly,'^jjj jp^ 
' uproar,' ^^^^^ 'trickery,' etc., all of which we should of course 
vote to be vulgarisms, only that they occur in the very best writers. 
Lastly, the Hind^tdnf is particularly rich in imitative sounds, such 
^ U^ U^ 'jingliiig/ ^r* {^X^ 'simmering.' 

/. Arabic phrases, such as we described in p. 19 (No. 18), are 
occasionally met with, such as (^LJ^l L^'^*m^, 'the Causer of 
causes,' 'God,' ete»; but we believe that all such are explained in 

good dictionaries* 

12 
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ADJECTIVES. 



0. A Tery nnineroas class of epithets is formed by the union of 
two substantives; as, ^j ^ Idla rtAh, having cheeks like the 
tulip;* fc^^ f^jj pdri-Hite or pari-riL, 'having the feee of a fairy;' 
J J f^^' • sang-dily 'having a heart like stone;' c-J^^ shakar-Iah, 
' having lips (sweet) as sugar.' In English we have many instances, 
in the more familiar style, of this kind of compound; as, 'iron- 
hearted/ 'bull-headed,' 'lynx-eyed,' etc. 

h. Another numerous class, similar to the preceding, is formed by 
prefixing an adjective to a substantive; as, i^»j ^y^ M,b-r{t,e, 
'having a fair face;* (^\j CS\j pdk-rd,e, 'of pure intention;' 
J J {,^Ji:3 tang-dU, distressed in heart.' We make use of many 
such compounds in familiar conversation and newspaper style, such as 
' clear-sighted,' ' long-headed,' ' sharp-witted,' ' hard-hearted,' eie, 

c. Perhaps the most numerous class of the epithets is that com- 
posed of verbal roots, joined to substantives or adjectives; bs^jS Jlc 
'<f/am-^ir, 'world-subduing;' J-i&l i^ fitna-angez, 'strife-exciting;' 
\J\ j^l>- jdn-dsdf 'giving rest to the soul;' ^\s^ J J dil-sitdn, 
'ravishing the heart;' jji; u,\I.o suhuk-raw, 'moving lightly.' Our 
best English poets frequently indulge in compounds of this class; thus, 
' the night-tripping fairy,' ' the temple-haunting martlet,* ' the doud- 
compelling Jove,' etc. 

d, A knowledge of these Persian compounds will be absolutely 
necessary, in order to peruse with any advantage the finest productions 
of the Hindustdnf language. The poets in general fi:^y use such 
terms; nor are they of less frequent occurrence in the best prose 
works, such as the *Bigh o Bah&r,' the * Ikhwdnu-s-sa^,' the *Khirad 
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Afroz/ etc., for the thorough imderstandiiig of which, a slight know- 
ledge of the Persian is ahsolutely requisite. In proof of this, we 
oould point out many compounds which occur in our own selections 
from the *Khirad Afroz/ not to be found in any dictionary, the 
meaning at the same time being quite obvious to any one who knows 
Persian. Sucl^, for example, are l^ ^Jb^ nutrham-hahd, medicine- 
money ; ' i<^ t/*^ nafas-kmhi, ' mortifying of the passions ; * 
t!/* lS^T^ s'&fi'mizdj, * of philosophic disposition,* 

e. We may reckon among the compounds such expressions as 
c->U t« md'hdpf 'parents,' j^fll Idr-kapitTf 'Lit and Kapur,' names 
of two brother minstrels who liyed at the court of Akbar. It is 
barely possible that this may be an imitation of the Sanskrit compound 
called Dwandwa ; though the probability is in favour of its being an 
idiomatic omission of the conjunction j^\ and,' between two such 
words as are usually considered to be associated together. In works 
purely Hindi, translated from the Sanskrit, such as the ' Piem Sagar,' 
it is most likely that such phrases as U^am>- jcJ nanda-jasodd, 
'Nanda and Jasodd;' /^^j m"^ hrtshna-hi^lardm, 'Krishna and 
Balardm,' are bon^-fide Dwandwas ; but it would savour of pedantry to 
apply the term to such homely expressions as ^j^^ ^jj * bread and 
butter,' or the very un-elassical beverage commonly called ^Jb i^*^jif 
videlicet, 'brandy and water.' 
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SECTION V. 

SYNTAX, OB THE OOKSTRtTCTION OP SENTENCBS. 

61. In all languages a simple sentence must necessarily 
consist of three parts, expressed or understood : 1st, a 
nominative or subject ; 2nd, a verb; and 3rd, a predicate 
or attribute ; as, * fire is hot,' * ice is cold.' In many 
instances the verb and attribute are included in one 
word ; as, * the man sleeps,' * the horse runs,' * the snow 
falls,' in which case the verb is said to be neuter or 
intransitive. When the verb is expressive of an action, 
and at the same time the sense is incomplete without 
stating the object acted upon, it is called an active or 
transitive verb, as, *the carpenter made a table,' *the 
masons built a church.' In each of these sentences it is 
evident that something is required beyond the verb to 
complete the sense, for if we merely said ^ the carpenter 
made,' ^the masons built,' the hearer would instantly 
ask, * made what ?' * built what ?' In Hindustani and 
several of its kindred dialects, it is of the utmost import- 
ance that the learner should discriminate the active or 
transitive from the neuter or intransitive verb, in order 
that he may adopt that mode of construction peculiar to 
each. In a sentence whose verb is active or transitive, 
we shall designate the three parts as agent, verb, and 
object ; thus, the carpenter is the agent ; fnade^ the verb ; 
and a table^ the object. 

a. In the arrangement of the three parts of a sentence, different 
languages foUow rules peculiar to themselves; for instance, in the 
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sentence, 'the elephant killed the tiger/ the Latin, Greek, and 
Sanskrit languages have the option of arranging the words in any 
order. The Arabic and the Gaelic put the verb first, then the nomi- 
native, and lastly the object. The English and French follow the 
logical order as we have given it, and the Hindustanf and Persian 
have also an arrangement of their own, which we shall now proceed to 
explain, as oar first rule of Syntax or construction. 

62. The general rule for the arrangement of the parts 
of a sentence in Hindustani is, first, the nominative or 
agent; secondly, the predicate or object; and, last of all, 
the verb; thus, ^ j^i^T ag garm hai^ *fire is hot,' 
L5^ 1^*^ \J^^ ji^ji P^^^ acAcMi dawd hat, * abstinence is 
good physic,' ^ 5l\j jU /^ J ^^ffU hdthi-ne sher-ko 
mdr-ddld haty * fiie elephant has killed the tiger.' 

a. Though the above rule holds in short sentences, such as those 
we have just given, yet it is by no means of stringent application. 
In the first place, poets are freely allowed the proverbial license of 
the genus ; that is, to adopt that arrangement of the words which best 
pleases the ear, or suits the metre. In prose, also, it may sometimes 
be more emphatic to put the object first ; as, US V^ yJ j^ ^^ij ^\ 
' thou hast stolen those images.' Sometimes the object is, for the sake 
of contrast or emphasis, put last, in the place usually occupied by the 
verb; as follows, ^ JU^ Ji^ Jj(— ^J^ \^ ^ v-Jl? J^W" 
' the fool seeks for wealth, and the sage for excellence,' where mdl-ko 
and hamdl'Jco are put last. 

h. The Hindustanf makes no difference in the arrangement of a 
sentence, whether it be interrogative or affirmative. In conversation, 
the tone of the voice, or the look, suffices to indicate whether or not a 
question is asked, and in reading it must be inferred from the context ; 
thus, j<^*W" ^ niay signify 'you will go,' or 'will you go?' There 
are, however, several words which are used only in asking a question, 
^such as those given in the middle column of p. 68. These, when 
used, oome immediately before the verb, as ^Z^^- e^W^ H ' ^^^^rc 
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will yoa go ?' The word L^ is sometiinefl employed at the b^^inning 
of a sentence to denote interrogation, like the Latin mm or an; 9s, 
L<^ iJsV J^ "^ S^ ^ ^ * ^^® y^^ ^^* heard this proverb ? ' 

OONCOBD OF ABJECnYES WITH SUfiSTANTITES. 

63. The adjective, as in English, generally precedes 
its substantive. If the adjective be capable of inflection, 
that is, if it be a purely Indian word ending in \ a, the 
following rule holds : The termination \ a is used before 
all masculine nouns in the nominative (or first accusative) 
case singular ; the termination ,^ e is used before mas- 
culine nouns in any other case singular, or in the plural 
number; and the termination v/. i is used before all 
feminine nouns, in aay case, singular or plural ; thus, 
^ j]J^ X^ *J wuh bhald mard haij * he is a good man,' 
L5-» *ir^ L5^ *^^ mard'Se, ' from a good man,' S^ ^1^^ 
hhale mard^ * good men/ ^^ uj*ir^ j^ bhale mardoh-sey 
*from good men,' ^^ ^^ bhaU ^auratj * a good woman,' 
^ ufj^ Li'^ *^^ 'awrafow-M, * of good women.' 

a. The same role applies to such adjectiyes in ^^\ dn and s a, aa 
admit of inflection ; as, J^ u 7^*^ ^^^ tenth man/ o 0^ A;l}^*^ 
' of the tenth man,' C-^\^ ^,y^^ *^^ tenih night;' 80,^Lu^ "^^^ 
*the helpless traveller,' ^^L^ f^J^^ '^ ^® helpless traveUer,* 
Lf^ b ^^^ ' *^® helpless queen.' 

3. If adjectives, capable of inflection, be separated by means of 
the particle ^ from the noun which they qualify, and united with 
the verb, they undergo no change; as,^ 'i\^ ^ ,^ ^^^ 'blacken 
his face ; ' but in this sentence kdld-Jtamd is to be reckoned a com- 
pound verb (p. 66, h). Adjectives, ending with any letter except 
\, 1 and ^\, nostrictcd as above, do not undergo any change; 
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as, ,c^^T d/b 'a pore man, <-^^ ^\ '& pure woman/ 
j^ CS\j v3 ' an unclean thing.* 

e. As a general role, adjectiyes, when followed hy their Bub- 
stantives, never receive the nasal terminations (dn, en, or on) of 
the plural ; and the same role applies to such tenses as are 
formed of participles with or without an auxiliary verb, it being 
deemed sufficient to add the nasal h to the last word only; as 
•-jls^ ^^^\ oehehM (not aehchhi,dn) kitdheh, 'good books;' 
ci ^^^t^'^\ lJ^ hhale (not hhalon) ddmiyon-ne, 'by good men;' 

^^ L5^J \^^ \.J^ sft ^^ ^^^ J^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^' * ^^®y (females) 
continued going along.' Sometimes, however, the participle takes 
the plural termination; as ^^^ vl^W^/f^ ^^^ {jif^ U^^* When 
the adjective comes last (which may happen in verse), it sometimes 
receives the plural termination; as, ^^Ijj^J ^]j *^^vy (tedious) 
nights.' (Yates's Grammar). 

d. If an adjective qualify two or more nouns, some of which are 
masculine, and others feminine, the adjective is used in the masculine 
form, and the same rule applies to the participles and future tenses of 
verbs ; as, ^^ s5*^ ^\ ^ 15^^ * ^ mother and father are dead ;' 
l^ ^^i^J \y* jf ^JLj ^JLj j-ij\ jA-a^ *he seeing his son and 
daughter dead, said,' etc. If, however, the substantives be names of 
inanimate things, the adjective generally agrees with that to which it 
stands nearest; thus, ^^ kJ^^ ^-^^^ ^^^ J3^ cr*V Sr?/? 
' the clothes, plates, and books are very good.' 

CONCOBD OP THE GENITIVE WITH ITS EEGIMEN; ETC. 

64. We have seen (p. 27, etc.,) that the genitive 
case has three distinct termiaations, ha^ ke^ and Jn^ and 
the rule which determines the choice of these is exactly 
similar to that which regulates the termination of the 
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adjectiye ; in fact, all gemtives in Hindtist&nf are pos- 
sessive adjectives^ subject to inflection, and, like adjectives, 
they are generally placed before the substantive which 
governs them. If the governing word be masculine aad 
in the nominative case (or first form of the accusative} 
singular, l^ M is used, as, j^ l^ j^ mard-ka ghar^ ' the 
mau's house,^ or 'the house of the man,^ ^j^'^^j S l^ j^ 
mard'kd kuttd wafaddr hai, ' the man's dog is faithful,' 
jijU cuvt ^ l^ 4^ mard-ka kuttd mat mdroj Mo not 
beat the man's dog.^ If the governing word be mascu- 
line, and in an oblique case singular, or in any case 
plural, ^ keiB used, as, ^j^^d.^ mard-ke ghar-se^ 

* from the man's house,' if ^^j^ ^ j% m^rd-ke gharoh- 
ko^ *to the man's houses.' Lastly, if the governing 
word be feminine, in whatever case or number, ^ ^ is 
used; as, ^^ ^ S^ mard-ki heti, Hhe man's daughter,' 
^\3^ ^ S^ mard'ki kitdbehj * the man's books.' 

a. Althongh the general rule is to put the genitive case before 
its regimen, yet the reverse is of frequent occurrence, particularly in 
such works as have been translated or imitated firom the Persian; 
as ^J^ ^Jj Jui *the thraldom of the body,' \S JiL Sd^ *the 
worship of thanksgiving.* Ve may here state that the Persian 
genitive is formed by placing the governing word first, having its last 
letter marked with the vowel hxAra^ as, ^^tj ^ ganj-i ddnishj 

* the treasury of wisdom,' where the short vowel • is the sign of the 
genitive, similar in its use to our particle of in English. Persian words 
ending with n and 4^^ take *; and those ending with \ or j take 4^ 
for the sign of the genitive; as, iJisv. bx^ a servant of God, 
jssT ,^\^ * air of the sea.' 

I, The genitive sign is employed idiomatically in such expressions 
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M i.«.%i«» l^ C;.,^ ioi'kd Bob, 'one and all,' ^^j^ ^ ^**-([^ Uet-id 
hhet, 'the whole (field) of the field/ C^U J^ c^b M^JU iJ^, 'mere 
talk;' and adjedmly to convert a substantive into an attributive; 
thus, tojC l^ iSy^ tone-Jtd taBAa^ ' a golden plate,' or ' plate of gold;' 
1^^^ ^ j^ ^5jj * a boy with a large head/ 

e. In some cases it is idiomaticallj omitted ; as s^^ \j*^ daryd 
iandre, 'on the river bank/ for ^^ hfJ^ l/ k^*^ daryd-he 
kandre-^nen, 'on the bank of the river.' It is also omitted in many 
expressions in which the governing words denote weight or measure ; 
as, u:^jf ^^ CJ^\ 'one pound of fiesh/ ^^^^J l^ CXA 'a 
bfgha of ground/ where the words are used merely in apposition, the 
same as in German. 

d. The genitive is also used to signify possession, value, etc. ; 
as, l^ \l^ ^^-^^ 15-^ i^L&olj pddshdh-xii [^pdi or f^ahdii 
understood] ek hetd thd, 'the king had a son;' in like manner, 
^ ^ tlio< ^ ^\ iM-XB Ipds, etc.] Mi ek heU thi, ' he 
had also a daughter;' Jyl>- ^^ \^^^V *-^^ ** ripi,e-U ekdhwal, 
' one rupee's (worth of) rice.' 

e. Compounds formed of two common substantives in English 
will in Hindiist&n{ be expressed by the genitive case ; as J^ ^ i<^ 
likhneM HMS, ' a writing-table ;' ^^ \^ J\^ JMne kd waki, 
' dinner time ;' and sometimes the genitive sign is used in Hindustdnf 

when in English it is inadmissible, as lai) l^ J^ fihr kd lafi^ ' the 
word fjool' 

/. Instances sometimes occur in which a genitive case is used in 
consequence of a noun or preposition understood ; such as ji^^ l5^^ ^ 
'hear ye him/ •.«. d^U. yS^ '^ word/ so in the tale of the 
First Darwesh (' B&^ o Bahdr,' p. 34,) we have i^^^ SrL^^ ^^ 
fc^*yb ,^^- *L5^^*^ (where the word ^\j or j^U^fc> is understood), 
'between you and me there has arisen a sincere friendship.' The 

13 
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•ditott of a ttcmt CUmtU edition haye niade an t^mmuUnmt here, by 
wmghsmdAtmMHJ 

GOVERNMENT OP PBEPOSITIONS, ETC. 

65. The list of prepoBitions, page 71, begiiming with 
^X\ &g^^ etc., govern the genitive with ^ ke; os 
S\ ^ j^ ghar-ke dge^ * before (in front of) the house ;* 
jU ^ ijj daryi'ke pdr^ * over (on the other side of) 
the river/ etc. The less numerous list, begioning with 
c=^b hdhaty etc., page 72, govern the genitive with 
^ ki; as, uJ^ l/ jir^ shdkr-ki taraf^ * towards (in the 
direction of) the city.' All the prepositions may be 
optionally put before or after the word which they 
govern, their effect on the substantive, with few ex- 
ceptions, remaining the same. 

a. The prepositionB being all substantiTeft in an oblique caae 
whose termination ia (No. 64, «) idiomatically omitted, it is easy to 
see from what we have just stated why they should goyem the 
genitive in ib or ^i, but never in U. There is however one pecu- 
liarity attending some of the feminine prepositions which custom 
seems to have established ; though the raiionaU (^ it be not at all 
evident. We have excellent authority fbr saying that the words 
JX^j, ^^-tf^, u- i^, and JjJU, when they precede the aub- 
stantive, require the genitive in jf ^; and when they follow, they 
require ^ U. In the second volume of the * Khirad Afiroz/ p. 277, we 
have ^ J^ t3«X«J lamadaA ^akl-ie, by aid of the understanding.' 
In the 'B4^ Bahar/^ p. 40, we have J? jyas^ ^^^^ ^ 

1 IHienever fefeience is made to the * B6gh o Bah&r,' it is nndentood to be tlie 
edition recently edited by me, at the desire and expense of the Honouhible the East- 
India Company. It is not only the cheapest, bnt in every respect the best work that 
the student can peruse, after he has gone through the Selections appended to this 
Grammar.— D. F, 
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b0-mar%i hrndLr^ie, * without consent of her highness the princess;* 
and in page 188 of the same work, we have ^ j^ ^J^ <^<^^ 
&k iaraf shdhr-le, ' on ene side of the city ;' all of them with h$ 
in every edition and copy, printed or manuscript. The wonder 
is, how it escaped the eritieal amendmmta of the Calcutta editors 
ah^ady alluded to ; but so it has, for even they have here followed 
the established reading. 

b. The preposition J^l^ mdnand or mdnind has been amply 
discussed by Dr. Gilchrist in several of his works, but it must be 
confessed Ihat the learned doctor does not in this instance appear as a 
sound and fair critic. He assumes that one of the Munshfs used k$ 
instead of hi by mistake, and that he had sufficient influence with all 
the other learned natives of the country to make them take his part, 
and sanction the error. This argument is so very ridiculous that refu- 
tation is superfluous. Use is everything in language, and if in Hin- 
dustani custom has ordained that several of the prepositions when they 
precede the word which they govern, require the genitive with he, 
and when they foUow require M, then it is the duty of the grammarian 
fairly to state the fact. It is quite probable that many instances of 
this mode of construction, in addition to those which we have shown 
above, may yet be detected. 

c. The adverbs ^l^ 'here,' and ^^Uj 'there/ govern the genitive 
with key like nouns or prepositions. When thus used, they convey 
idiomatically the signification of ' a^, to, or m the house of,' or 'in the 
possession of.' jlsj- ^l^ ^ c-*^o-L> go to the gentleman's house,' 
which is not unlike the use (^ the French particle ehez. The pre* 
positions (jwU and cl^«^ are used in the same general sense as 
^jk«U S^\ 'near or with him,' and more generalLy 'in his possession,' 
* ehmL hU,^ The word dXi J^ denotes idiomatically in the opinion of,' 
as (J^«3p^ _^ ^^jjM«iA£ 'in the opinion of the wise;' 'apud 
sapientes.' • 
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d. Sereral of tlie prepositions, when they follow thmr sabstantiyes, 
may diapense entirely with the genitive Bigns 1$ and lAf thus shewing 
a tendency to become real postpositions; as, ^\j ^^li 'near or 
before the judge.' If the word they govern be a noon of the third 
class, or a pronoun, the inflected form remains the same as if i^ or iU 
had been expressed; as, (jJj ^-^ 'near the boy;' lij fju\ 'with- 
out him or her ; ' and if the word governed be the first or second 
personal pronoun, when the genitive is thus dispensed with, the 
oblique forms mujh and tufh are used ; as, ^\j ^.^at* ' near me ; ' 
^jwl» -^as? ' near thee.' 

DAnVB CASE. 

66. The use and application of this case is very 
nearly the same as in most European languages. As 
a general rule, an English noun, governed by the pre- 
positions to or for J will be expressed in Hindustani by 
means of the dative case. 

a. The Hindiist&nf dative sometimes corresponds with the Latin 
accusative, expressive of motion to a place; for instance, j^ ^^ ^jJ^ 
lxJ^l>> * I win go home,' ' ibo domum.' In this last sense also, the 
sign ko is often omitted, which brings it still nearer the Latin ; as^ 
^yb ljfl>- j^ ^^ * I am going home,' * eo domum.' . The dative 
case is also used to express time when; as, if ^d 'by day;' 
^ f-^\j 'by night;' jf A^ 'at evening.' In such expressions 
the post-position ho is fi:equently and even elegantly omitted; as, 
^fc) tl^l 'one day; ' and if the word expressive of time be accom- 
panied by an adjective or pronoun subject to inflection, the inflected 
form of the latter remains the same as if ^ had been expressed ; as^ 
^^ {jm\ on that day ; ' t::^j ytS at what time ? ' 
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ACCUSATIYE CASE. 



67. The accusatiye in Hmdustani, as in English, is 
generally like the nonunative, but when it is desirable to 
render the object of an active verb very definite or 
specific, then the termination ko (of the dative) is added 
to the object. 

a. VTe believe this rule to be quite sound as a general principle, 
though by no means of rigid application. Many words are sufficiently 
definite from accompanying circumstances, such as an adjective, a 
genitive case, a pronoun, etc., so as not to require any discriminative 
mark. Others again, though sufficiently definite in themselves, gene- 
rally require the particle ho; such are proper names, names of offices, 
professions, etc.; as, /ii if d^U *call Manik;' y)b ^ j^*^ 
^ call the Sarddr.' In these instances, however, the HindiiBtanf 
assimilates with the Greek, which would employ the definite article 
in like cases. 

I, The use of the particle ho to denote the object of an active verb 
forms one of the niceties of the Hinddstinf, which can only be arrived 
at by practice. A well-educated native, and many Europeans who 
have studied the language and associated much with natives, will 
without effort supply the particle ^ in its proper place, and nowhere 
else. It follows then that there must be some principle to regulate all 
this, though it may be difficult to lay hold of, or to express within a 
short compass. The rule given by Muhammad Ibrahim of Bombay, 
and we assuredly know of no better authority, is in substance the same 
as we have just stated. — Vide *Tubfae Elphinstone,' page 80. 

e. When a verb governs an accusative and also a dative, both being 
substantives, the first or nominative form of the accusative is generally 
used, as the repetition of ho in both cases would not only sound ill, but 
in many instances lead to ambiguity ; thus, jJ ^j^ jf ^ ' give the 
^orse to the man.' If, however, it be deemed essential to add ho to 
the accusative, even this rule must give way; as in the following 
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sentence : b J f ^<»-J ,-C«»\ f ^/^*" <J^ S^*'* <^^ S^ U^^ ' ^® 
gave bis brother^s sbare to bis (brother's) wife.' Wben the datiye is a 
pronouUi the repetition of ib is easily avoided by using the termination 
# or Ml for the latter; as, L^ j)^ ^ / ^^^ d ^^ ' the 
judge gave up to her the child.' 

ABLATIVE AND LOCATIVB. 

68. The ablative denotes the source from which any 
thing proceeds; the locative, as its name imports, denotes 
situation. In their use and application, they generally 
correspond with the Latin ablative. 

a. The ablative sign ^ m signifies 'from' and 'with.' It is 
applied to the instrument with whichj bat very seldom to the agent hy 
whom, any act is done, unless in connection with a neuter verb. ExampUz 
I^U ^ j|^ ^ fc/^ t^ Ji^ 'the executioner smote the prisoner 
with a sword.' In Dr. Gilchrist's Story-Teller (No. 97), we have an 
instance of m denoting the agent, the only on$ we have ever met with 
in our reading; ^ ^ ^'\4 p^ ^^j ^/j ^ ^ 'how 
is U that stale bread was eaten by thee ? ' With a neuter verb %e 
may be used to denote the source or origin (^ the event described \ 
as follows, \^ Jj^ jyoS -fs^ ^ J* Li ij**»^ ' by some poet (or 
through some poet) a fault took place.' 

h. With the verb u^ kahnd, ' to say' or 'tell,' the partide ^^ m 
seems to be used idiomatically, and must often be translated in English 
by to ; ' as, ^yb bLyS ^ ^^ (jm\ ^^^ I am saying to him,' or 
' telling him, truth;' because the sentence ^^ \^ ^ ^ ^ -^ 
will mean, *I declare him (or her, or it) to be true,' or ' I call that 
truth ; ' so l/^ J;:^v^ ^j^ ^^ ^^ means ' people do not call 
him a man.' The use of ^ m with \k^ therefore is obvious. 

e. The locative sign ^^^ mm generally denotes m, sometimes U 
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or into ; as, ^ ijt^j^c^ he is in the city;' \S ^t^ j^ ^j he 
is gone to (into) the city.' The locative signs ^^ and ^^ have fi»- 
qnently the post-position ^ joined to them ; as, \jij\^ ^^ ^^j^ 
' he hronght a sword from in the city;' ij^jT^jj *^JS^ ^} h 
* he fell down from on his horse.' Here the English idiom is * trom 
off' his horse, which is less logical. 

CASE OF THE AGENT. 

69, The oase of the agent, characterized by the par- 
ticle 1^ ncy is never used except with transitive verbs, 
and when used it is confined to those tenses only which 
are formed of the past participle (No. 40, page 65). The 
verb then agrees with the object in gender and number, 
unless it be deemed requisite to render the object definite 
by the addition of the particle ^ ko (No. 67), in which 
case the verb remains in the simple form of the third 
person singular masculine. 

0. In fruiiier illnstiation of this Tery simple rule, we here suh- 
join a sufficient number of examples ; l^*^ l^ ^---^^ S^ U^^ ' ^® 
saw a dog,* or, literally, *by him a dog (was) seen;' likewise, 
u5^*^ ^jy^ U^ S^ C/**^ * ^® ^^ three horses,' or, * by him,' etc. ; 
i^^ fc^jJcl^l J L^^ ' he saw afox;' ^^;-^J J^j^) i.:;-Jj J u^\ 
'he saw many foxes;' in all which phrases the construction agrees 
precisely with the Latin paseiye voice. Again, if it be deemed necessary 
or elegant to add ib to the object, then the verb will be always the 
same, that is, the masculine singular form ; thus, l^ J j^ ^3^ (J ^ 
' we have seen the dog ;' l^ J <f u^j^ S^ ^ * ^®^® 1^^ ^^^ ^^^ 
horses ? ' l^io J t^ ^y*^ ^ *it* C/**^ S*^ * when that man saw 
the fox;' l^J ^ Ujij^^ ci fJb 'we have seen the foxes.' 
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The same rule applies to all the tenaea into which l|C» J cDters 
(page 55) ; aa, ^ l|C[J l^ CSi\ v^ {jm\ *he has seen a dog ;* so, 
^ tf(^*^ tj^jy^ {^ si L/mI * he had seen three horses.' As this 
is a subject of great importance in the language, we would advise 
the student to repeat each of the ahore phrases in aU the tenses 
given in page 65. 

h. It must be remembered that the case denoting the agent in 
the personal pronouns I and thou, are (J ^^^ main-ne and (J y 
tit-ne or vJ ^ tain-ne ; as l^^^ ^^\ vJ ^^i^ * I saw him (her or 
it) ;' J»^ f^^^ Jl^ "^ ^ y ^^^ ^^^ ^'^^ heard this pro- 
verb?' If, however, the pronouns be followed by a qualifying 
word (substantive or adjectiye), the inflected forms ^sr^ myfh 
and «££sr tufh are used ; thus, in the ' Bdgh o Bahar,' page 20, 

S/'^ L^Jik i)^ \J^ [J V\ ^ 4 J^ '<^ ' I poor (or 
wretched) obtained nourishment under the shelter of my parents.' 

e. The student should endeavour to remember the limited and 
restricted use of this case of the agent. Ist. It is never used before a 
neuter or intransitive verb. 2nd. It is never used before any of the 
tenses formed from the root or from the present participle of any yerb 
whatever, drd. It is never used before the verb Ujj holnd, * to 
E^eak or say,' nor before \ji Idnd, ' to bring,' although they both seem 
according to our notion to be intransitive. £olnd appears to diifer very 
little from \:^ hahnd, which last requires the use of the agent with ne. 
The verb Idnd is a compound of le-dnd, the last member of which is 
neuter or intransitive, and this leads us to a general rule, which is, 
that ' compound verbs, such as Intensives, of which the last member is 
neuter, though really transitive in signifloation, do not require the 
agent with ne;' thus, ^^-Jb ^--f l^ j^ ^il^ ^Lwmu* ^^ * those 
travellers have eaten up the dinner.' 

d. When two sentences having the same nominative or agent 
are coupled by the conjunction jf^ f aur, and,' the first of which 
has a neuter verb, and the following a verb transitive, it is not 
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necessary to express the agent with ne in the second sentence, but the 
construction goes on the same as if ne had been expressed; thus, 
l^ j^ \ t^M ^ ^-i-^^ ifj «^ y^? JpAtr d,i aur (us-ne) kahd, ' she 
quickly returned and said/ 

e. This very peculiar use of l^e particle ne to denote the agent 
prevails, with slight modifications, throughout an extensire group of 
dialects spoken in Hinddstdn Proper. It is found in the Marathf, 
the Guzer&tf, and the Panjdbf, in the West. In the Nepalese it 
assumes the form ^ le; and it may be inferred that it prevails in 
most of the intermediate dialects of Hindi origin, amounting to nearly 
twenty in number. It does not exist in the group of dialects connected 
with the BengdU, nor in those of the Deccan. In the grammars of the 
Mar&thf language, it is called the Instrumental cote, a term inapplicable 
in Hindi, as it never is used with the instrument, but solely with the 
a^erd. Wliat is called the instrumental case in Sanskrit, is applied 
indifferently to the agent or instrument; but in the modem dialects 
above alluded to, particularly the Hindustdnf, ne is restricted to the 
agent only. 

/ Our ffreat grammarians have succeeded wonderfully well in 
mystifying the very simple (though singular) use and application of 
this particle ne. Dr. Gilchrist, in the first edition of his grammar, 
seems to have felt greatiy embarrassed by it, without exactiy knowing 
what to make of it. Those who have merely followed the learned 
doctor, with very few ideas of their own, have contented themselves 
by calling it an expletive, which luminous explanation has stood for 
years in one of the books hitherto read by beginners. Now, the term 
' expletive ' in philology is as convenient, in its way, as that of the 
humours in the jargon of quack doctors ; it solves every difficulty, and 
forms a ready answer to aU questions: it may mean anything or 
nothing. To account philosophically for the mode in which this 
particle is applied does not fall within our province ; suffice it merely 
to say, that it is a form of construction very common in Sanskrit. 
With regard, however, to its practical use and application, we trust 
that aU difficulty has been removed. The fewit is, that the only real 
difficulty likely to arrest the progress of the learner consists, not in 
the use of 9t« to express the agent, but in that of ^ to define the 
object of a transitive verb. 

14 
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70. When a noun is aooompanied by a nuinerai 
adjective, the pluial termination an of the oblique cases is 
generally dispensed with. If the noun be of the third 
class, the inflected form in ^ is generally used. 

a. Thus, \j\^ f Cfj^ J^ i^ i<J^V^ \*^ ^ three soldiers beat 
four men.' We have reason to believe that tiie addition of the 
termination m would render the sabstantiFes more pointed or definite; 
thus, i\n iipdhtyon-ns would signify ^the three soldiers (aforesaid)/ 
In the grammar prefixed to Dr. GiLchriBf s Dictionary (London ed.), 
we have lf» ^\^ ^ ^^y ^j^ y^ * * hundred horses were at the 
Naww^b's/ which ought to be translated * a hundr^ horse/ «. $. 

* a troop or collective body of one hundred/ whereas, ' a hundred 
horses/ or * a hundred boys/ would be i^j^ y^ aud ^-^ ^. 

&. Ck^eotive numbers add on to denote multiplication or repe- 
iition ; as, ^^b*J^ u.J/^^ ' hundreds of battles ; ' j^ Ji^L^l?* 
'thousands of cities.' Any numeral by adding on becomes more 
emphatic or definite; as, ^joss^ UJL^T" S^^ ^(o^ four persons/ 
Words expressive of time, as year, monlii, day, etc., add on in the 
nominative plural ; as, ^^tXS (^y^j{ years have passed away.' 

0. In Hindust^ the conjunction, etc., is idiomatically omitted in 
such phrases as ^ ^J *two (or) three,' r/*<-j ^jwJ '(fixnn) ten (to) 
twenty.' A doubtful number is expressed by adding CS^\ to the 
numeral,* as, CSi\ (jm*^ i<«^T 'about ten men/ {jmJ C^\ ya 

* about a hundred years.' To signify * fold,' Jb:i>- or LT is added to 
numerals; as X^>^jJ 'two-fold/ Us (jum3 'ten-fold/ Distributives 
are formed by doubling the number ; as, jJ jJ * two by two/ or ' two 
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api^oe,' ThoB, suppose we wish to say, * give these men three 
rupees each,' or ' three rupees apiece/ the Hiudiiist&nl will be 
jj ^Jjj ^^ ^ ^ U^^^^^ \J^ ' ^ ^^^ ^^9 i^^ ^^ rupeea 
give/ 

COMPABISON OF ABJEOIiyBS. 

71. We have abeady observed that adjectives in 
Hindustani do not admit of comparison by any regular 
or systematic terminations. The comparative degree is 
indicated by merely putting the standard of comparison 
in the ablative, and the superlative by prefixing to that 
the word saby * all,' 

a. The comparative and superlative are to be inferred in general 
firom the context, as the adjective has only one form, that of the 
positive or simple word, thus ^->lJ^ ^^ J CLjp f>- \^ a^ ^ lj^ 
* the miser is better than the liberal man if he (the miser) give an 
answer quickly/ It is obvious that if the standard of comparison 
should include the whole class spoken of, the adjective will express 
the superlative degree. JEb. ^^ ^f^ j*^ ^ ijt^ d>-ir^ S'^ 
'of aU accomplishments two are best' (viz. learning and the art of 
war). 

h. To express the comparative degree, the particles jjl aur, and 
^ jb J %iydda, ' more,' may also be employed exactly as in French and 
English; as, ^^ *^]j^ if*^kj v/^ dl^ *^ sft 'those people 
axe worse than dogs.' The adjective is sometimes doubled to express 
the superlative degree; as, \^\ \^\ 'very good;' but the words 
most commonly used and prefixed for this purpose are \jj * great, 
very;^ ^j:^^ 'much;' 1>* 'beyond bounds;' u;-^lyi exUemely;' 
u^bAT' very' (generally in a bad or disagreeable sense); and U 
' most, ^17/ which last is added* I|; is to be farther observed that 
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]j», though thus used apparently as an adverb, agrees in gender and 
number with the substantiye ; as, ^ ^ m)/^ \Jj Xj'heisa very 
wicked boy ;* and again, ^ ^^^0i <-r^\/^ sgj? ^J ' she is a very 
wicked girl.' 

e. The particle Li $6 {•$, H\ when added to a sabstantive, con- 
verts such substantive into an adjective denoting similitude; as, 
jy\g^ C/bU Li \i^ 'a dog-like unclean animal.' When added to 
an adjective, it seems, to render the same more intensive, though fre- 
quently it is difficult to find for it an equivalent Engliflh expression ; as, 
J^ ^ (^^^bV 'bring a litOe water ;',^ ^^Uj jLf;> ^ ls^j 
'there were many weapons there.' When the comparison made 
by U alludes to one thing out of many, it governs the genitive case ; 
as in the sentence ^ ftMt>- Lj l^ ^^^\ ^^ \;W^ ' 7^^ *^^ bave a 
body exactly like theirs ;' tl^^ y<^ l^ J^ ' * ^^""^ ^® *^** ^^ ^ 
tiger.' 

USE OF THE PEESONAL PE0N0T7NS. 

72, The personal pronouns, as in Latin, are very 
often merely understood, particularly before such tenses 
of the verb as possess distinct personal termioations ; and 
as a general rule, the pronouns need not be expressed 
when the sense is quite clear without them, except it be 
by way of contrast or emphasis. 

a. When the third personal pronouns become the object of an 
active verb, they are generally used in the second (or dative) form 
of the accusative; as, jjU yL-»l 'beat him;' yl ^\ 'call them;' 
*Usjp , ^i take this away.' If, however, they are employed as 
aogectives, along with their substantives, they may be used in the 
nominative form : as, Jb ^J>^»^ iZj\) ^ >7 you hear this word.' 
With the eonjunctive participle, they are elegantly used in the 
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nominatiYe fonn ; qb,jL^ ^ ' haying said this.' SometiineSy though 
rarely, the nominative form may he used when a dative follows; 
^f UJ^ Lj^^ h {J^ * ^ ^'^ S^^® ^* ^ thee.' When the first or 
second personal pronouns are governed hy an active verh, the dative 
form is always used ; as, ^Jb b;U ^^sT* ^j or ^ Ij^U ^Jk^ *j 

' he is heating me ;' ^yb \a^ J ( jH*F^) ^J^ d«^ ' ^ ®®® ^^* 

h. It may he ohserved that the personal, relative, and interrogative 
pronouns have two distinct terminations for the dative and accusative 
cases, viz. Jto or e for the singular, and ko or en for the plural. Hence, 
when an active verh governs an accusative (second form) and dative at 
the same time, it will he easy to avoid a repetition of the termination 
h> hy employing tf or dn in the one case, and ko in the other ; thus, 
iCj J ^C*j ,^1 ^j^ I will giveitto you ; L^ J^ ^^\ ^^^^ S^i^^ 
' the judge gave up the child to her.' In sentences of this kind, the 
accusative is generally put hefore the dative, hut not always ; thus, 
in the Baitdl Pachfsf,' a very sagacious young lady says to her 
father, ^af;; J ^\ L<ff^ J^ liiU- ^ u-^^ ^ \sj 'O fSather, who- 
soever may he acquainted with all the sciences, give me to him,' or 
* hestow me upon him in marriage,' hut then, in another part of the 
same work, we have a similar expression diiferently arranged, as 
Uj J itfff^ i<^^ ^ where the dative is placed first. 

e. When the first and second personal pronouns are accompanied hy 
a qualifying word, the genitive of the whole expression is made hy 
kd, he, My not rd, re, ri, and the pronouns are used in the inflected 
forms mufh and tufh ; as, ^ j^ >^^ * of me wretched j' \^ U^J ..^asT 
of thee wise.' This ohlique form is also used when the particle «a, 
9$, ei is added to denote similitude; as, tX:>>4w U ^^£f^ a sensihle 
man like thee.' 

d. In Hindustani, as in English, it is customary to address an 
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indiTidual generally in the second person plural, the singiilar being 
used in prayer to a deity, or to expvess familiarity or contempt; bat 
in the valgar tongue they go a step further, and the speaker uses the 
plural Mlb * we/ when it really refers to no more than himself. This 
abuse has led to the nesessity of adding the word ^^^ ' people/ to 
denote a genuine plural, as Aom %, * we (people)/ turn log, ' you 
(people)/ Thus, ^^Jb y^\pr ^ 'l know' (literally *wo know*); 
and if a real plural is meant, then they say ham hgjdnte hain; so, 
^J ^ M^b c^l:;^ 'give me (us) the book.' To testify great respect, 
the third person must also be used in the plural when speaking of 
a king, saint, or any illustrious or respected man in general; as, 
d^ «J^/ t^ Sft 'he is speaking truth' (literally, 'they,' etc.). 
When the plural is thus used for the singular, it is generally un- 
inflected ; but ^hen a still higher degree of respect, or a more decided 
plural is intended, it receives the inflection; as, l^ v^ u^^ ' ^^^ ^ 
he (his honour, majesty, etc.) said.' 

0. This confusion of numbers may have given rise to the following 
idioms: ^U i^V^ SrL^^ *uito our and your hands,' that is, 
' into the hands of us two ; ' ^«GLl>- Ji ^ ham turn ehalenge, ' we 
and you {i.e. I and thou) will go,' meaning, * we shall go/ The 
speaker poUteiy assumes precedence to hiqiself; and when two 
different persons thus occur in a sentence, the verb agrees with the 
flrst person in preference to the second, and with the second in 
preference to the third; as, ^X^jUj- jj ^ ' we and you will go;' 

L^ J^ sft (^ ' y^^ ^^ ^^®y ^'^ SO'* 

/. We here subjoin tiie rules laid down by Muhammad Ibrdhfm 
of Bombay reeqpecting the tfUquette to be observed in the use of the 
pronouns. '' 1. When the speakar and the person whom he addresses 
are of the same rank, each should speak of himself in the singular 
number, and address the other in the second person plural. 2. A 
person of superior rank may speak of himself in the plural number, 
but this is not considered to be polite, nor is it thought correct to 
address even the lowest rank in the singular number. 8. The 
pronouns of tiie third person may be used in ihe singular when speak- 
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ing of any person in their presence, unless they be of superior rank, 
when they ought to be spoken of in the plural. 4. When one person 
of rank addresses another of the same or superior rank, or speaks 
c^ him in his presence, it is most connect to make use of the 
iei^>ectful pronoun (.^T, or the great man's title, or some respectfii] 
phrase, as Jjjtj^ 'your honour,' CL^^«a»- 'honour, highness,' etc., 
and the like, with the third person plural (of the pronouns and 
verbs); and when an inferior addresses a superior, he ought at all 
times to use similar expressions of respect, suitable to the rank of the 
person addressed." We mmj furi^er add, that an inferior at the same 
time speaks of himself in the third pencMi aingular, under the 
appellation of ^Ic ' your servant ' or ' slave ;' s59«^ ' your devoted ;' 
ifOiJ your bondsman ;' ^/m^ jour sincere Mend,' etc. 

y. When a person relates the speech of another, he makes use of 
the identical words which the person whose speech is reported is 
supposed to have used. JS!xample, He said he should go next day, 
\Oj U- J^ ^jJ^ ^ ^^ S^ U^\ (^^ '^® ^^» ^ ^^ SO to-morrow.') 
So in the sentence. He told me to go home, y^j^ ^ ^^ s/ {J^\ 
{lit, 'he said, go home.') This idiomatic use of the pronouns, and conse- 
quently of the persons and tenses of the verb, is well worthy of the 
student's attention. It is perhaps that point in which ^e Hindustdnf 
differs most widely from the English, as will be seen in the following 
sentence, which to save room we shall give in the Eoman character. 
JSjoi main-ne dp-le hete-lo shahr-men dekhd, umh yaMn dyd-ehdhid thd 
tum-^ mitne-JcOf par kahd ki ffhord merd mar-gayd, aur hameh ishdra 
Uyd hi dp'Se %dhir himd U apni pdiki mtrs wdgfe hhef-dend; fi-l-hdl 
/9 twmkdri pdlki mmtjiid n« ho^ to mulMs apni pdiH uB-he tadHe hhef" 
-Seffd. * I saw your son yesterday in the «ity, he wished to come ha?e 
to see you, but menlsoned that his horse was dead, and desired me to 
-feell yo« to send your pdlkf fw him ; if your pdlkf be not now at hand, 
I shall despatch mine for him.' IVom the preceding sentence it wiH 
appear that ccmsiderable attention and experience will be necessary 
before the student can readily apply the pronouns agreeably to the 
rules of grammar, idiom, and eHqueiU, whidi last is a point of gi^ 
importance among tibe Orientals. 
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USB OF THE P088ES8IYB ^APNi.' 

73. When there ooours in the complement of a sen- 
tence a possessive pronoim belonging to the nominatiTe 
or agent, such possessive is expressed in Hindustani by 
\ij\ apnd {-ne or -ni). 

a. We may define the complement of a sentence in general, as that 
portion of it which in English follows the verh; thus, in the sentences^ 
'he returned to his house/ 'he was transacting his hnsiness/ tiie 
phrases 'to his honse/ and 'his business,' form the complement. 
Again, in each of these, the possessive pronoun Ms, if it refers solely 
to the nominative he, will be expressed by apnd in Hindustdnf; as, 
\j\ j^ j^ ^^\ K^ and Iff \j^ a\^ Ljl ij ; but if the pronoun kis 
refers to another person, then it will be expressed by \LA us-kd {-ie, 
-M); for instance, ^J j^ \jf^^ ^J '^^ comQ to his house,' meaning 
not his own house, but the house of some other third person. 

h. When the nominative of a sentence consists of the first or second 
personal pronoun, and its possessive occurs in the complement, the 
matter admits of no hesitation ; as, ' I am going to see my father ; ' 
' we have seen our new house ; ' ' you are destroying your health ; ' in 
all of which apnd would be used for ' my,' * our,' and ' your,' respec- 
tively. In the use of the third person, however, the English language 
is liable to an ambiguity, for example, the sentence ' he was beating 
his slave' has two meanings; it might be his awn slave, or another 
man's. The Hindustdni is much more explicit ; ' his own slave' would 
be expressed by apn$ ghnddm-ho, and ' another man's slave' by %U'h$ 
ffhiddm-ko; hence, as a practical rule, if the possessive in the com- 
plement of a sentence denotes own, it will be expressed in Hindustdnf 
by apnd {-ne, -ni). Sometimes, apnd is elegantly repeated, to denote 
separation or distinction; as follows, ^^ j^ ^^\ ^jj\ ^y^t) c^ 
* they both went, each to his own house,' whereas apn$ ghar would 
merely denote ' their own house,' as common to both. 
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c. It is needless to add, that if a possesdve pronoun occurs in the 
nominative part of a sentence, the use of ajpnd is inadmissible ; as, 

L5^.^" tjn^ tlA^ j<ii' V'V l/f^ JJ^ {jt^ '^ ^^^ ^J father will 
go to our own country.' Here main aur tnerd hap is the nominative 
of the sentence, and apne mulk men is the complement; in the former, 
the regular possessive nherd is used, and in the latter, apnd, according 
to our rule above stated. 

d. When in the first clause of a sentence there occurs the 
conjunctive participle, the possessive in it will be apnd ; as 

^ W i:ii^ ^^-^ kJ^}J^ '^^ / VV ^} i;^ *^f having 
taken my father with me, will go to my own country.' Here, the 
use of apnd is strictly according to rule, for the sentence is equivalent 
to 'I will take my father with me; and I will go to my own 
country.* 

e. We occasionally meet with apnd used irregularly instead of 
the other possessives ; as, Ls tlXyJ ^\y* j^ \ij\ ' my own 
disposition even was led astray.' ('Bdgh o Bahdr,' p. 21.) In 
ordinary discourse, according to Dr. Gilchrist, we may hear 
such expressions as the following, namely, \jji Luj\ lio [:j\ jp^ 
* if my son had done so.' Lastly, apnd is used substantively in the 
general sense of * one's people, Mends,' etc., like the Latin expression 
'apud sues ;' thus, \^ ^ J^ ^\ J fjy^J^ji - V.^ L^^ ^/ jA^ 'J 
'he came to his own, but his own received him not.' 

DEMONSTRATTVE PRONOUNS, 

74. The demonstratives ^ y/A, *tliis/ and *j wuhj 
'that/ together with their plurals, are sometimes used 
in the same sense as our definite article ^ the.' They are 
applicable to both genders, and agree with their sub- 
stantives in case, and generally in niunber. 

15 
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a. We have seen it stated in some grammar, 'that a demon- 
strative pronoun in 12ie singular may be nsed with an Arabic 
plural,' etc., from which the reader is left to infer that it is not 
nsed with any other plural. Now, the &ct is, that yih and icuh 
are frequently used with any plural, and represent the plural even 
without the substantive ; as, ^-Is (jm\j ^ a^U- ^^l^ iji^^^ M 
* these two • brothers went to the magistrate ; ' and again, 

give something/^ It would be needless to multiply examples, as they 
may be met with in any author. We have reason to believe, how- 
ever, that when the singular is thus used, it is either to denote a 
coUective group, or in a disrespectful sense ; on a principle analagous 
to that of applying the plural to one person in order to denote respect 
or reverence. 

INTEBBOaATIYES. 

75, The interrogative ^f Jcaun^ when used by itself, 
generally applies to persons, and L^ ley a to irrational or 
lifeless beings ; but if the substantive be expressed, kaun 
will agree with it adjectively in case and number, 
whereas the inflection of kya is never used adjectively. 

a. For example, in the phrase ^ ^^y who is there?' the 
inference is, 'what person?' so, ^Jb \S signifies *what (thing) is 
it ?' At the same time we may not only say u)^ ^^ ' what man ?' 
^ Oj^ ^jM^ 'to what man?' but alsoj^ ^ 'what thing?' 
^ ji^ U^ '^^ what thing?' We can also say, J-*- L^ 'what 
thing?' but we cannot say l^ J^ Jb\^ to denote 'of what 

1 Here is another instance of a feminine preposition requiring the genitiye in ke, 
agreeably to what we stated page 98, a. The example is from the ' B&gh o Bah&r,* 
p. 144. It is the reading of half-<a-dozen different copies (two of them manuscript], 
as well as of the Calcutta edition, 1836, printed in the Roman character. — D. F. 
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thing.' The oUiqae form hdhe is used only w a Bubstantive ; as, 
4^£^ ^ ^\^ 'a watch of what (sabstance, etc.)?' the answer 
to which may be ^ iS^ 'of gold,' etc. Sometimes hjfd is applied 
to a person or thing by way of exclamation ; as, 2r jU^I^ L^ * what 
a rogue!' C^U L^ 'what an affair !' When ijfd is repeated, it seems 
to convey the idea of 'what various?' as, (.^1^ L^ L^ 'what 
various wonders ?' Sometimes, hyd is used as a conjunction, meaning 
'whether,' 'or;' like the Latin 'sive;' as, ^^ u: -^g^ L^ il^ L^ 
whether in the garden or in the field.' 

h The interrogative is nsed for the relative in sach sentences 
^ u5^ i^^ ^ U^ tjU- ^jjit 'l know who it is.' Also adverbs 
derived ftom the interrogative (vtd^ page 68) are in a similar 
manner substitated for those fiK)m the relative; for instance, 
Uj*U- Cj^ ij ^ ^yb liAsf- ^^^ ^^^ ' I do not know when he 
will go.' 

e. Sometimes a question is used to denote negati<m or surprise; 
as, ICj^T i^li (j«^ t5;-J U ^ CJl^ \:J\ ' all the territory which 
thou hast taken will be of no use to thee ;' literally, of what use 
will it be to thee?' and again, xj^ ^ Jl^ ^ l^ Wlj ,^\^ 
'where is the king's son? and where this report?' meaning ' the king's 
son has nothing to do with this report' 

BBLATiyB AND GOBBBLATiyEl* 

76. Strictly speaking, the Hind^stdnf does not pos- 
sess a relative pronoun corresponding with our ^who/ 
* which/ and ^ that,' and as this want is a source of much 
perplexity to the learner, we shall endeavour in the 
following paragraphs to explain fully how the place of 
the relative is supplied. 
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a. In page 38 we have given the dedension of ^ and ^ 
which from want of a better term we called relaUve and correlative, 
respectively. The word ^ signifies 'he who/ 'she who/ or 'that 
which/ and refers, not to an antecedent, like our relative 'who/ 
bnt to a nonn following, like onr words 'whosoever,' 'what- 
soever,' 'whoso/ Hence ^ usually begins the sentence, and is 
followed in a second clause by j«j and the use of the two together 
generally forms a substitute for our relative pronouns 'who,' 
' which,' and ' that,' as wiU be seen by the following examples ; 
J^ ^ LS^ ^^Wj ^ - v/ff ^^?^ J (J i^J^ fr 
' the king mueh approved of the horses which you sent,' literally, 
'what horses you sent, the king much approved of the same;' 
^ ^ Uy^ui y^ — ^ l^ jj J> ^ ' that is all true which you 
have said,' literally, ' whatever you have said, that is all true.' In 
like manner, the relative and correlative adverbs usually accompany 
each other; J^ ^I^j JjJj jj^^ - J^ uV -^^oW^ 'where 
the treasure is, there is the snake ; and where there is a flower Jhere 
is a thorn.' 

h. Sometimes, the remote demonstrative may be used instead 
of the oorrdative, both pronominally and adverbially; as follows, 
^-j yS^ ti*^ 15^^*^ '^® ^^'^ ^^ ^® P^* ^ *^® sword' (he 
who pays best, is best served); 15^^*^ t**jj i^*^ W^ ^ ^ J^^ 
shall give, so shall you get.' In the following sentence, the demon- 
strative adverb ^Uj is used; whereas in a few sentences before, 
tiie author uses the correlative ^^j for the same expression 
(vM^ Selections in Devaudgari, page 8, lines 8 and 10); 

\x[U»* UU- 'where there shall be ninety-nine pitchers of milk, how 
will a single pitcher of water be there discovered ?' We may here at 
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the same tune see the negatiye efEbct of the question, as the speaiker 
means that ' there is no chance of detecting one pitcher Ml of water 
among ninety-nine of milk.' 

e. The conjunction i^ frequently accompanies the relative, and 
sometimes occupies its place entirely; as in the phrases, 

bring into mind the trouble which has come upon us;' so also^ 
^y^ f jl^^j^Ur^ ^^ ^ ^^ ^^ ^ h ^^^ '^e is a wise 
man, who, before the commencement, thinks of the end of his work ; ' 
l^ Lfi^ (J ^jti^ i$ (jAsi^ Xj 'the man who wrote the letter.' 
Sometimes, the demonstrative is substituted, in imitation of the 
Persian; thus, ^^ ^ iSy^ ^^^^ y^ ^^ u^^ ^ i^ XJladu 
' there is a temple in which there are several idols of gold.' 

d. In many instances the relative ^ corresponds with our 
who,' 'which,' or 'that,' but the student must be careful not to 
consider this as a rule, for it is only the exception; as follows, 
U^ vJ^ j<2-j ^ \^}J J^ ' '^® *^^ loaves which my children 
eat.' Here the word ^ is not put first, because there is another 
word J J already used to define roti*, but suppose the sentence were 
the bread which I ate was very good,' we should have to say in 
Hindustani, jo roti main-ne kM,i, so (or tmh) hahut achehhi thV 

INDEFINITES. 

77. The indefinite ^^^ Jco^i^ ^somebody ^ or Wvbody/ 
when used alone, refers to a person, whereas ^ kuckh, 
* something/ ^anything/ refers to matter in general. 
As an adjective, however, ko^i may agree with any sub- 
stantive, as, ^liT c^*/ *any or some man,'j^ ^^^ Wy 
or some thing.' ^ is seldom applied to persons in 
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the nomixiatiye, but in the oblique eases; kisi cat kisu 
seemff to be equally applicable to persons or things. 

a. The indefiniteB ko,i, and kuehh, as irell as the numeral ui^^ 
0k, ' one/ frequently supply the place of oar artieles ' %' ' aa,' or ' a 
certain;' as, V^ Jj\j ^^^ j^^ ^jJ^ JOimuJIj {lS>i\ 'a sage 
arriyed in a certain city;' |^ jU^ jJ^ il^l d^ ^y*S 'on a 
certain time a tiger fell sick/ The indefinite article freqnently occurs 
more than once at the h^;inning of a story, and it is a point ci good 
taste to nse hoyk and ek alternately, as in the preceding exfmiples, so aa 
to avoid the clumsy repetition of the same word. The emphatio 
particle v^.i or ^ hi may be afiixed to many of the pronouns ; as, 
^-Jb c-M 'my (your, etc.) own self;' ^-^ 'this same;' ^^ 
'that same.' Also in the oblique cases ^^1, ^\ etc., as in 
^ L5^^> ^ L5*^^ ' *^ ^^ ^ ^^* self-same person or thing.' Some- 
times j^ is added with the same effect. 

CONCOBD OF THE YBBB WITH THE NOMINATIYE. 

78. As a general rule, the Hindustdni verb agrees 
with its nominatiye in number, person, and gender, 
subject, however, to the following exceptions: 1. To 
mark respect, « singular nominative has a verb in the 
plural ; 2. If the nominative consist of different irrational 
objects in the singular number, they may take a singular 
verb ; 3. If the nominatives be of various genders, the 
verb takes the masculine form, or agrees with that next 
to it ; Lastly. If the verb be transitive, and in any \BDm 
formed of the past participle, the nominative assumes the 
case of the agent, and the verb follows a special ml^ 
already illustrated, p. 103, No. 69, etc. 

a. We shall here add a few examples in illustration of the 
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preceding role, embracing, as it does, the whole subject of yerbal 
conoord, wbich diffien in some respects from that of the Eoropem 
Iffligoages. Thus, ^ \ajj3 x^ 'he is writing;' ^ v/^^ *^ 
* she is dancing;' ^yJb ^^ grj 'they {maUi) are talking;' and 
\Jb ^y^ c^j 'they (fomaks) are singing.' The following 
examples refer to the exceptions : 1. ^yb i^JJ JJ i ^;M^^ 2fU»4)u 
'the king having seen (this), became tearfol,' or 'wept;' where 
the verb ^^yb is plural, expressive of respect to 'the king,> 
which is in the singular nominative. In like manner we have 
f^S t^ffj^^ *^ u'lf^ ^ U^ i-^^li^ 'it is not propar that 
your majesty should submit.' 2. In the following sentences we have 
two nouns in the singular number, coupled by a conjunction, whilst 
the verb is in the singular, agreeing with the nearest noun; as, 
^ ^^ ll^j^ ^ L5^^ '*^® bullock and horse have just now 
arrived;' -►! US i«^^ <U ^^ \j^ 'K^J J3^ {:^^ {j^ 'my people, 
my wealth, and my kingdom, why are they not all gone (from me) this 
day?' 8. Several nouns of different genders occur in the next two 
sentences, but the verb takes the masculine plural in preference to the 
ieminine; as, ^ ^^^^ ^^[^ ^\ ^^^^l^ 4^U U ^\ 
'her fitther, mother, and brother, were all three meditating the acoom* 
plishment of her marriage ;' ^^^ lV ^ */*^^ i^^^^^j^ i^^ lJ^^ 
' his elephant, camel, and carriage are being loaded.' 

GOTBENMENT OF 7EEBS. 

79. In this department the Hindustani differs very 
little from the English. Actives or transitives naturally 
govern the accusative case, which, as we have shewn, is 
generally like the nominative, and sometimes like fhe 
dative (vide p. 101, No. 67.) 

a. Oansal va^s, verbs of clothing, giving, €tc., may be considered 
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as gOTerning two accusatlYe cases, or the accusatiye and the dative ; 
98i^\^jp^fi^ \j\^ ^ ^^ 'having given the child food, go home;' 
•Li^ 1^ "^ L<^^ ' put on him these clothes;' andjJ ^^}j CJ>i\ ^^ 
give him a rupee/ 

I, Some neater verhs, as UT 'to come/ 1:jj 'to become/ UUj 
' to suit/ U^ 'to Ml/ l^N^l^ '^ arrive/ l:J^ 'to become/ LibU^ 
' to be desirable/ U^ ' to remain/ U.^^ ' to appear/ Ux) ' to unite/ 
UL« 'to meet, to occur,' and Uj^ 'to be,' govern the dative case, 
and are frequently used impersonally; as follows, ^ Ui ^j ^J^ 
*I feel compassion/ ^ •^-^ ^^^ ClJb ^jwl \J^ '^ ^^® some 
doubt in this mattw ;' ^^^ (^^ ^ e5^^ j^^ 'it is desirable 
that we should go there.' We may here observe that the form ^Jjbl^ 
&om chdhnd, is frequently used impersonally in the sense of 'it is 
proper,' 'it is fit;' like the Latin 'decet,' 'oportet.' When thus em- 
ployed, governs the dative of the person, and either the past participle 
or the aorist of the accompanying verb, as in the preceding example, 
which might also be expressed ^<^^^ ^^" j^ ^Jb 'we must go.' 
Sometimes, it may be used personally ; as, ,<^^ ^ ^ P which 
may mean ' what is proper for you,' or 'what do you require,' etc. 
We could in this way say j^^Aibl>- Ulsj- ^Uj yUj 'you must go 
there,' or ' to go there behoveth you.' 

c. Verbs meaning 'to sell,' or implying 'gain,' have -ffU 'hand,' 
connected with them; as ,Jb l:^ ^U ^S^ \^J^ 'to whom 
have you sold it?' bt ^U --* ^^^ < ^ ^^^^-^ (•^ ^ '^t busi- 
ness was accomplished with great difficulty;' in like manner, 
bT ^fJU &As^ J^ d^l 1^1 ' he gained a flower as his prize.' In 
such expressions the word ^U is used in the sense of possession.' 

d. Verbs which in English require * with,' ' from,' or * by' 
after them, govern the ablative, and those which require ^in,' 
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'within,' 'into/ the looative case; as in the following sentence: 

^y^f>- _m9 'this is better, that by means of his friendship I 
should escape from the hand of my enemies ; ' in like manner 
U3 jV?"^-' {^;it^ J^^W" ^ji^^j^ L^i' ^^ 'going into his house, he 
began to think within himself.* Verbs of fear and caution require 
the ablative case ; as, ^ U; J ^ >j ^^ Jj Ui perhaps he is a&aid 
of you ;' ^Jfe \^j J^*i;^ L^ i)^*^)j^]j^ JiU ' the sage keeps on 
his guard against reprobates.' 

TENSES OF THE ROOT. 

80. We have alrea^dy given the general signification 
of each tense, in the various paradigms of the verb, 
pp. 44 to 59. We shall now, following the same order, 
briefly notice such peculiarities as some of them present. 
The reader will recollect that they are three in number 
— ^the aorist, future, and imperative, of which the aorist 
is the most important, on account of its extensive use 
and application. 

a. The Aorist generally corresponds with the present subjunc- 
tive of the Latin, or what in English grammar goes under the 
name of ' present potential' ; hence the conjunctions d^ and d^\j 
'thaV^l and jr^ ' ^>' ^^^ 'although,' CSj c-^^ 'until,' ^d 
\jL« 'lest,' generally require the use of this tense after them; as, 

^ v/^ y ^J^ 4 J^ ^^ ^ "-r^ i d?^V d t!^ /' 
'if I desire that he should stay tiH I come, what is it to thee?' 
It further implies possibility or obligation; as in the sentences, 
, i" j^ L^ jb 4«r yj- — T * whatever it may be possible to do 

to-day, that do;' i^jjJb j^W']/- (»^ -vi ^ L^ *V*^ tit^^ ' ^^ 
hope is that this business may be brought to a conclusion;' 

16 
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^ J^ uVj J^ ^^"^ yS"*^ '^ ^ ^^S ^i^^ ^ ambassador to any 
place, it is desirable that he should be the wisest and the most 
eloquent man of his tribe.' When the power of doing a thing is 
designed to be expressed, the verb ud 'to be able/ is used in 
all its parts, with the root (or sometimes the inflected infinitive) 
of the principal verb ; as, ^ \:ILa Jm3 Is^ a[^ or less frequently, 
^ \:i^ ^^^ vjlsj- 2F^ ' he cannot go.* 

h. The aorist is very frequently employed to denote present 
time when general and unrestricted, hence it is used much in 
proverbial expressions, with which the language abounds; as, 
j^ Isj- ^l^^ JU \^ ^-jU * the wealth of the wicked goes for 
nought.' It also expresses time future or past, conditionally; as, 
jj^ ^;l:xA**lf JJj y ^^j3 ^Is 4^lj ^ 'if the nightingale find 
thy abode, then will the rose-garden be forgotten;' or, 'if the 
nightingale found thy abode, then would the rose-garden be for- 
gotten.' On the subject of this tense, Muhammad Ibrahim has given 
several sound remarks in his grammar, already alluded to ; p. 59, etc. 
He gives it the name of ' future of the subjunctive or potential mood.' 
We have discarded the term mood altogether, as utterly inapplicable 
to the Hindustani language, and infinitely more perplexing than 
useful. Lastly, the aorist is sometimes accompanied by the present 
auxiliary tense ^^^ etc., page 43, the precise effect of which it 
is difficult to determine.; as, ^^ ^y i ^^^ ' I may speak ;' 
^ ^^ *Jyu5j- 'Jasodd is or may be saying.' 

e. The Future presents few peculiarities, save that in respectful 
language it is often employed for the imperative, and occasionally 
for the aorist; as, ^S-^j^ c-^b^ iJliO^ \J^ i^^ cu^Lc Uj..%&-U 
< have the kindness. Sir, to give me a book ; ' so, likewise. 
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am thinlring that whatever they say may be from enTy.' Our 
Second JMurs or Hdure Perfiet is formed by the future of 
L^ * to finish,' to the root of the verb ; as, l^^^ l^ ^y(^ ' I shall 
have eaten,' iL^ \^ ^ ' he will have eaten/ etc. 

(7. The Imperaiive is confined in its application, strictly speaking, to 
the second person, singular and plural. The honorific form addresses 
itself as to a third person by way of respect; as, jibj v_-^ 'be 
silent;' JTjA^l 'come hither;' jJ^^^ 4-jU/t jCiJb pardon me,' or 
. 'may he pardon me.' It is not considered polite to use the second 
person singular of the imperative to any one, however low his con- 
dition. The adverb ^:l>^ is applicable to the imperative mood alone, 
^ is applied to it in common with the other modes, ^^ is never 
used with it; as, jt^J^ cu^ or (ji^^ ^Jii 'don't forget;' 
Sj Lyj\ 'don't do so.' The imperative mood is sometimes used 
idiomatically, as in the following expressions : yJb y ^ * perhaps it 
is,' OP * it may be ; ' JT y j I come, if you mean to come.' 

TEKSES OF THE PRESENT PARTICIPLE. 

81. Of these, the Indefinite claims most attention. 
The name and signification given to it in most gram- 
mars, is ^ Present Indefinite Tense. ' The epithet of 
present is misapplied, as the tense generally refers to the 
past. 

a. Among the tenses of the present participle, the Indefinite 
holds the same rank that the aorist does in those derived from 
the root. Its most ordinary significations are, first, to denote 
conditional poet time, in which case it is generally preceded by 
^ or yj- 'if,' and followed by y 'then;' as in the sentences, 
IjjJb ^ j^taSj ^ y \i\ Z^ ^\ 'if he had come, then there would 
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have been no losa;' I2L) Aj cub i^gj^^ y ^^ ^jt^ yr 'if I liad 
spoken, he would not hare regarded what I said,' or 'if I ahonld 
speak, he wonid not regvd/ So in the < Biigh o Bah4r/ p. 71 : 

(Jl>- If our days were at all lucky, then we should ha^e some- 
where found Hdtim, and having seized ^I'm, we should have 
carried him to Nauful, then he would have given five hundred 
ashraSs,' $te. The conjunction is frequently omitted in the 
former or latter part of the sentence, and sometimes in both; as 
\jj\^ S-^y5- ^' y ^^" ^j-^ or ly^U c-yL ^\ \3\^ crJ^j^' 
'had I gone, I should have beaten him soundly;' in like manner, 
bb ij Lf^?^ ^J^ ^^ cT^* '^"^ ^ ^®^ present, the horse should 
not have been allowed to escape/ 

h. In the second place, the indefinite is employed to denote 
continuative past time, or to express an act or event that was 
habitual ; as the reader may observe in the following passage : 
(jfjj^ t/^^ fc^*J^ ^ lyU-y> Jili luoi c-^ laLr-- ^Jj^j^ *-r^ 
byb (^yJ^ ^ \<^^ L5^y ^r^ j^' When the gamester used to win 
(JiUd) he used to become {ho-jdtd) so careless, that any one 
might take off {tUdr-ldd) his clothes; then even it would not be 
{na hotd) known to him.' In like manner, 'Bagh o Bahar,' p. 9: 

l:4f-ji <0 ^j^ - (J^^ ' ALL night the doors of the houses used not 
to be fiustened, and the shops of the market used to remain open ; the 
travellers used to go along,' etc. 
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e. The indefinite is occasionally nsed for tihe present by omitting 
the auxiliary; as, Ij^ LS a^ 'what is he doing?' The student must 
be caiefiily however, not to £mcy that this tense corresponds with our 
present indefinite, as some of our grammars inculcate. Its use as a 
present tense is the exception, not the rule. 

d. The Present Tense is used both to express the precise point 
of time when the action takes place, and also to denote a continuous 
or habitual state of action ; hence it corresponds with both our forms 
of the present tense ; as, ^ Ulsj^ j^ a^ 'he is (now) going home;' 
but in the sentence ^Jb ljfU>- j^ AjuL^^Jb ^ CL^\j ^ it must be 
translated, ' he always goes home at nights' The present is frequently 
used for the future, when it is meant that the action will be done 
quickly; as, ^yb bS Ul^ jisj- ^^^ *I am bringing (shall bring) 
the dinner quickly.' 

e. In vivid descriptions, when the narrator represents a past 
occurrence in the same manner as he or the person of whom he 
speaks originally saw it, and as if it were still apparent to the 
view, the present is frequently used; as in the following passage: 

^^ ^\1 t^,V *^ 'i^** V'V. U^H J '^^J'^ CA"1 V^ 

^^ LT?^ lP' Ji^ - Os* */^ v/ O^''^ J^ U^^ ^^ 

^ J^i^ L^^ ^ \S^ J3^ — \^ ^-r^r^ *^*^ \J^i^ '^^V S-^^^' 
^ bU- )U- uJ;t 'When he arrived at the tree, he saw that on 
every branch of it a/re hanging hundreds of human heads; and 
under it is a beautiful tank fiill of water, and the stream ef it 
U flowing towards the desert.' In such instances the past tense 
may be used, but it is less animated and impressive; as 

L5^ s£;^^ LT J^J^ \^* - jj*rf he went near the tree, and what 
does he see but a marble slab woe placed at the bottom of it' 
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/• The Imp$rfiet denotes a past action in progress, and corresponds 
with our own compound tense formed in a similar manner; as, 
l|J \s^ Ij 'he was writing.' In most of our English grammars, 
the Indefinite Past Tense, soch as 'he wrote/ 'he spoke/ is very 
improperly called the Imperfect. It is needless to state that these 
expressions in Hindustani most he rendered by l^ ^<^^ c^d 
l^ ^^j^\ that is, the simple past, of which we shall say more 
immediately. 

g. The tense called the JPreimt Dubious (page 51) is generally 
employed to denote a fixture action of uncertain occurrence; as, 
lx}j|^ or ^9jJb \j;U ^^^ '(perhaps) I may beat,' or 'be beating/ 
so in 'Bdgh Bahdr, p. 38 : ISy^ la^ 1/ ^^ ^ ^\ «J ' What 
will he (or may he) saying in his own mind?' 

TENSES OF THE PAST PABTIGIPLB. 

82. The main peculiarity in the use of these is, that 
when the verb is transitive, the nominative must he put 
in the case of the agent, as explained p. 103, etc. 

The Fast Tense corresponds with what is improperly called 
the imperfect in most English grammars; as, L^ ]b>- s^ 'he went 
away;' l^ ^ (*^ ' Jom wrote;' which expressions, though inde- 
finite as to time, convey the idea of a complete or perfect action ; 
hence the absurdity of calling it the imperfect tense. In addition 
to its common acceptation, it is sometimes used with a present, 
and sometimes with a future meaning ; as in the following : 
J^ y ^ ^^ J^ ^J^ y ^ ^j >r 'if she is found, 
then my life remains; if not, it is gone ; ' Ll^ ^ \j^ ^ * what he 
sows, that he reaps.' We have already stated that the present is 
sometimes used for the future to denote speed ; the past is employed 
for the same purpose. Thus a man says to his servant, y) ^U 
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bring water/ and the answer will probaUy be Jjj\iXsL \Ji 'l have 
brought it^ Sir/ meaning, ' I will bring it immediately.' It is some- 
times lapplied in an idiomatical manner, ; as, \j^y |yb 'if it be so, 
why be it so/ 

h. The verb 'to be' has, in Hindustdnf, two tenses expressive of 
the past, viz. Iff was,' and \^ 'was' (or 'became'), which 
may often be translated by the same word in English. In many 
cases these appear to be synonymous in their application ; the 
student, however, most pay particular attention to the following 
rule. Ifi is used in reference to simple eadsitence at a distant 
time or particular place, while \^ is applied to time or circum- 
stances less remote, in the sense of ' became : ' as follows : 
Iff *Ll jU il^\ ^\j^ il/L* {jM^ 'there was a king in that country;' 
IjJb ^\;t^ ^j 'he was (became) confounded.' In short, \ff de- 
notes permanent existence, and \yb that which was, or leeame 
existing, through circumstances generally stated in, or easily in- 
ferred from the context. 

e. The Perfect answers to the Perfect tense in English, being 
used to denote an action newly past and finished; as follows, 
^ ^^4^ -s^W !/!^ 'my brother has arrived;' i^^l^j^jfj <J jj-^ 
' I have eaten the fruit.' Sometimes it is used with adverbs of time, 
in a manner that cannot literally be rendered in English ; as 
^^yb Uf ^Uj J^ ^j^ 'I have gone there yesterday,' for 'l went 
there yesterday.' In this case, the usage of the French 'je suis 
all^,' would have come nearer the Hindustani. 

d. The FUiperfeet in English will generally be expressed by 
the Pluperfect in Hinddstdni, representing a thing no^ only as 
past, but as prior to some other event; as in the sentence. 
Iff l|i3 iafi^^ ij j^ ^S^ ^ Lf^*^^ L^^ *^ ^^ written the 
letter previous to his arrival.' But the converse of this rule 
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does not hold, the plapetfect being frequently nsed in Hindu- 
Btanf where in English we employ the simple past; thns in Story 
IB, a learned £4yath orders his slaye to get np during the 
nighty and see if it rains. The slaye, feeling himself very oom- 
fortable where he is, concludes, without getting np, that it does 
rain ; and gives the following ingenious process of reasoning : 

in, I put my hand upon her, she was wet' {^ffo, it rains) ; but the 
literal meaning is, 'the cat had come in, I had put my hand 
upon her, she had got wet.' The general rule is, that when one 
definite past even precedes another past event in point of time, 
the former is expressed in the pluperfect. It may happen that the 
latter of the two events is not expressed, but merely passing in the 
speaker's mind ; as in the above example, where the slave might have 
added, as he no doubt meant, ' thence, I have ascertained that it is 
raining,' which would have completed the chain of reasoning. 

e. The tense called the Fast Dubious (p. 51), formed of the 
past participle and the aorist or future of UjJb is used to express 
remote probability past or future; as in the following examples: 
^y^ ^ d>^ ^ ^ c>y^ tjlflj- <U j^ ' I know not where he may 

(or will) have gone;' li^b bb lI^^Aj^ ^-^^^ 4 (*^ il;^ '^^^ ' ^^ 
the way, you must have met with much difficulty.' The Past 
Conditional (p. 51.) is of very rare occurrence, and is under- 
stood to express the event in a more remote manner than the 
Indefinite (p. 45) ; thus, UU- Jf^ s^ y \jy^ X^ Ij^ J ^^ ^\ 
'if I had opened the cage, then it would have fiown.' A kind of 
expression like the Patdo-post-Juturum, is expressed by Libl^ 
' to desire, ' with the past participle of another verb ; as, 
^Jb liibl»- V* ^ ^he is about to die,' 'is dying,' or 'will soon 
die.' There are also other waye of expressing the same idea: 
^^^> ^ji sir* ^J ^^ yj^ ^'j 4j^ s^ot ^^ J^ *j. 
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iNFiNirrvE. 

83. The in£iiitiye is used as a substaQtive to denote 
the state or action of the verb ; it is frequently used for 
the imperative, and occasionally it is employed adjec- 
tively in connection with another substantive. 

a. All Infinitives used as substantives or adjectires are subject to 
inflection like nouns of the third class ; thus, J^ ^..%»jI:^ Ul>- \L^\ 
'his departure is proper;* ^ c:^ ^^^ l^ ^^iJ a\£sj\ 'this is 
the very time for taking revenge ; ' bT ^ i<^.<^ j^ *^ ^^ 
bT iJa-«\j iJ lJ^J^ j^ h '^® ^^^'^ GomQ to see the house.' The 
infinitive is oftien used as an imperative, and as such it may 
even have the negative mat before it; as, Ul^ t^ ^Jb 'swear 
not at all;' Ul^ (j>i^ ^Uj 'don't go there,' or 'you must not 
go there.' Sometimes it is used with the verb Uyb, instead of 
the regular tenses of the verb which it represents ; as follows, 
lyb UT ^ tlA^ ^j»*^ 'from what country are you come?' 
instead of jib v^*T ^<-» CS^ ^^. It is also used with the verb 
'to he^ like the Latin gerund, to denote necessity or obligation; 
as, l^ Ul>- ^U^ ^ Ji ' you must go there ;' so, likewise, 

die {moriendum est) some day at last, and must give up every thing.' 

h. Sometimes the infinitive, together with its complement (that 
is, the noun which it governs, along with its circumstances), 
may form the subject or predicate of a proposition; as follows, 

j^-A^b ^<*wjj^ \J^j^ ^^^^*^ s-^^i^ ijt!^ jy^^^ l/ cj^y^^'^'i 

'to laugh (Ut. to display the teeth) in the presence of kings is 
unmannerly.' In the following sentence from the ' Khirad Afrx>z,' 
both the subject and the predicate are of this description: 
^ \jy L^\^ U^^ ^^ i,^..^ L5?>^ / d>j(/ '^ keep 
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children in the Bociety of the tUo, is to effect their ruin.' When 
an infinitive thus need has a feminine nonn for its complement^ 
it generally agrees adjectively with the substantive (like the 
Latin participle in dus) by changing \j into _J or ^ ; thus, 
L^^^^ ilfi^ lS^^ U^kj SrL^W^ vi /o-^-* ' I have not learned to 
speak your language ;* ^ JiiL« t<^j lT^^ ji Jr^ ' ^* "^ ^®^ *® 
put one's finger on a lancet.' So, in the ' Bagh o Bahar/ p. 32 : 

intention thus to act the stranger, then where was the necessity of 
previously tendering your friendship with such ardour?' Here the 
infinitive hvmh, agrees with nd'd8hnd,i and dotti in the feminine 
gQuder ; so, p. 35, ^^^ M>^ ^^ j^ ^^^*^ ^ L\J .j ' to give 
trouble to one's guest is not proper.' Sometimes (though 
rarely) the infinitiTe does not agree with the feminine noun 
which it governs; as may be seen in the following sentence: 

jij^^ kJ" ^i?^ *^v ^^^ ' ^^ ^y "^^^ "^ ^^^ ^ ^^ 

* to toil much for this world is in fact much-ado about nothing.' 
If the infinitive, with the feminine noun which it governs, be 
not the subject or predicate of a sentence, this concord does not 
hold between the infinitive and the word which it governs; as 

^X] ,tf^ an old man and his wife came to cut wood (sticks), and 
began to gather sticks.' Here the infinitives tornd and ehunnd do 
not agree with hkriydn, because they are neither subject nor predicate to 
a sentence. We have been rather diffuse in explaining this peculiarity 
of the infinitive, because the rule respecting it, as given in most 
grammars, is, to say the least of it, unsound. It runs thus : " The 
termination (J is used with certain verbs or with post-positions; 
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iV (^0^ iji^ {^^)f or ^Lj (fiiycin),^ when a fenuoine noon singular 
or plural is the object of the verb ; and U in all other cases ! ". We 
have just shewn from the best authority that ne is used when there is 
neither ' a certain verb ' nor ' post-position ' in the case, and that ni 
is not necessarily used at all times when a feminine noun is the 
object of the verb.' 

e. The inflected infinitive with M {he or JA) is also used adjeo- 
lively in a sense somewhat like the Latin participles in tuna; 
^> (ji^ ^ S^y^ -Vi ' ^^ cannot be ; ' l^ ^JU- ^^^ j^ ^^^ <^\ 
'now I do not mean to go to Persia' (non sum iturus); so, 
^ jJU ^^;*v3 j^ *I am not the man to believe, or submit.' 
Lastly, the inflected infinitive is used with UxJ when it means ' to 
begin;' with lijJ 'to grant leave;' and with \i\i 'to get leave;' 
as, U3 ,<i>-y^ *j * he began to say ' ' j J si^" j^ z*^ * allow us to go ; ' 
fji:^ vJ^ si^ sft 'they are allowed to come.' The verb U^jj- 
*to go,' may also govern the inflected infinitive of another verb 
{^ being understood) ; as, ^^^-6 ^^J-^ i^) ' they went to play.' 
The verb l:iL» ' to be able,' generally governs the root of another 
verb, but it is often used with the inflected infinitive, particularly 
when accompanied by a negative particle; as, iCyL* J^ ^^^^ 
' I shall be able to move ; ' lf» l:X-> <U ^_J<^ » ' he was not able 
to move;' \:ii^ ^^^ Lf^^ l.^ ^ cannot say,' Lastly, the verb 
hond, denoting obligation, may govern the inflected infinitive ; as, 
l^ (Jlfi»- yU? ' you must go ; ' l^ ^ Q ^dj ' you must write.' 

PARTICIPLES. 

84. The present and past participles, when used par- 
ticipially and not forming a tense, generally add \Jjb (p. 
46), and agree, like adjectives, with the noun which they 
qualify. In many izis1;ances they are used adverbially 
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in the masoulme iiiflection, or, more strictly spealdngi 
they are verbal nouns in an oblique case. 

a. The following examples will illustrate what we have just 
stated regarding the participles when accompanied by h{L,d; 

K^J / ^\f v/y v/^^ yr c«^ ^^ 4// ^^ 'is there any 
one in Braj who will stop the departing Grop&l?' So likewise, 
^\j JkJb ^ jJ^ s^*y^ s^*^ ' ^^® bones of a dead tiger ; ' and, 
\^ J \jib ICS ^j^ ts.-%>.^ J j^_j*u^ ^ S&>^ ^-^^ LS^^ ' ^® ^^ * 
kettledmm suspended in a tree.' Sometimes the past participle is 
used like a mere adjectiv^e; as, l^^ ^U 11^ ^^ <^^^ 'there was 
a flowery and fruitful garden' (not 'flowered and fructified'); but 
the words jpM^ andphald here may be real adjectives (not participles) 
derived from phitl, 'a flower/ and phal, 'fruit,' by adding d, which 
is agreeable to analogy. In expressions like the following, they are 
used adverbially ; as, viy^ <^H when it was morning ; ' ^]yb ^L2« 
' when it was evening;' i^j L£;ti^ 'while I remain;' ,^^^J l/^ 
' at the sight of whom ; ' jcfsr**^ lij ' without understanding ; ' 
l::^j ^^^(^ ' at the time of giving.' The present participle is 
doubled, to express the continuation or frequency of the act; as, 
\yb jl3 ciyb ijyb ^l^ |^Ujb ' our work being and being, was not,' 
i,e. continuing to be done, was not completed.' 

h. Erom the present participle is formed the compound verb called 
atatisttoal (p. 65), by using the masculine inflection of the participle 
together with some verb of motion ; as, ^ ^T ^lo Sj ' she 
comes singing.' The present participle in this case is employed 
precisely like the ablative of the Latin gerund. Br. Gilchrist has 
suggested that i^i hdlat men should be considered to be understood : thus, 
ivuh gdti hi hdhi men dti hai, ' she comes in the stete or condition 
of (a person) singing;' but a moment's consideration will shew 
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that this theory is more ingenious than sound. For instanoe, 
^ \jT (^^ tsJU. ^) ^^ Sj ' he comes (in the state of) one 
singing/ is all yery well, but, on the other hand, when the nominatiye 
is feminine, as, ^Jb ^! {^j^ euJU- ^) jV« ^J ' ^^ comes (in 
the state of) one singing,' the expression is absurd ; because she is a 
female, and the one einging is a male ; and we leave the authors of 
the theory to account for the curious fact of her coming in the state 
of (a male) singing, at that particular juncture. We belieTe that in 
these instances the present participle is a yerbal noun in the locative 
case, similar to those Sanskrit verbals in ti, etc. (corresponding to 
the tio of the Latin), which denote the abstract action or condition 
of the verb. In fact we could add many instances where the participle 
is dearly used like a mere substantive, as ^ t^^ 'from sleep,' 
evidently the same as ^^ <J^« 

e. Prom the past participle are formed the compound verbs called 
frequentative and desiderative, by adding kamd and ehdhnd respectively 
to the simple masculine form of the participle. The only peculiarity 
about these is, that the verbs b^ 'to die,' and UW- 'to go,' employ 
the regular forms of the participle mard and j'dgd, in preference to the 
usual forms m{i,d and ga^fd; as, wuh mard chdhtd hoi, ' he is about to 
die,' or 'will die,' or 'wishes to die;' so, icuh jdyd hartd thd, 
' he was in the habit of going.' The past participle with h{L,d in 
the inflected state is sometimes used like the conjunctive participle, or, 
indeed, it may be a compound form of the latter, for ought we can say; 

thus, ^ l^ s^*J* {^^ ltV^*^ L5"V^ *— ^^ ' ^ ^^^ having 
applied the smoke (by way of penance) is seated;' so likewise, 

having put on various coloured garments, were dancing.' Some* 
times the past participle of a neuter verb is used adjectively (that 
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isy agreeing with the nominatiYe), along with another yerb; bb, 
UW- Sl>-j thiM, ^^ (j\^ L^^ ^3 'they go along;' so, 
\J^ KJ^jK *^ji Ss^J^J^ **^^ *^ ^^^ ^^ roaming about.' 

d. The conjunctive participle, by connecting the similar 
numbers of a sentence, sayes the use of yerbs and conjunctions; 
it commonly refers to the agent, sometimes to the object of the 
verb; as, j\ ^ jLi c-^lsi' v^Ujb j^^ ^i>^^ 'r^ 'having gone 
there to-day, and having taken my book, return;' and again, 

regret has come upon me (through) making haste in this business.' 
The student will recollect that this participle has several forms, the 
first of them the same as the root; the second, the same as the 
masculine inflection of the past participle, or the second and third 
persons singular of the aorist ; but the context generally suffices to 
prevent any ambiguity. 

e. The masculine inflection of the present participle with the 
addition of the particle _jb ^i, forms what may be called, the 
adverbial participle. Its signiflcation is very nearly the same aa 
that of the conjunctive participle above described; the adverbial 
form conveying perhaps the idea of more speed or precision; as, 
^ ,^_^!^^*-» <^^V -^ (immediately) on hearing this statement. 
This participle may be applied in three ways, all of them tending 
to prove what we have stated above, that it is merely a verbal noun. 
Thus we may say, ^ \J'^^ ^"^ • '^^ where y%h hdt is the first 
form of the accusative; we may also say, ^ i^^'^^ f <-^V U^**' 
where u hdi-ko is the second form of the accusative ; lastly, we may 
say, ^ ^jii^ ^ LZj\i (jgwi ' on the hearing of this statement.' 
Here, we see sunte in the first two expressions scting the part of a 
transitive verb, and in the last that of a substantive. 
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85. We have little more now to add on the syntax 
of the Hindustani language, which, we believe, we have 
discussed more fully, and we would fain hope, more 
intelligibly, than has yet been done. The following few 
remarks may be still added, as belonging to no particular 
department of the subject. 

a. Sometimes a yerb plural is nsed without a nominative case, 
some such word as ' they ' or ' people ' being understood ; as in 
the following examples: '-A . jl^S /.aj thus they say;* and 

^2^ vJ^^ ^ dtfJ^^ l5*^ J^^ ^—^^ * ™®° ^^ thousands with one 
sword.' In negative sentences, the verb to be ' is generally under- 
stood; as, ^\p^ ^Jji ^ ^\J^ i^j^ Ji? 'oppression (is) not 
becoming your dignity.' The particle i^ ki is frequently used after 
verbs of speaking, asking, etc., in the sense of * thus,' ' as follows,' 
etc. ; as, L^ Aj ci i^jt^ ^ \^ (J (jm\ * he said he had not done 
it;' lit. *he said thus, I have not done it.' This is very like 
the use of the particle ori as it frequently occurs in the Greek 
text of the New Testament. In a sentence consisting of two 
or more clauses, it is not necessary to repeat the auxiliary verb 
in each; as ^ ^nj Ju9 a^ j^\ ^ ^ ^ ^^Jj JuS c^U-j ' sick- 
ness is the thraldom of the body, and sorrow that of the spirit.' 

h. We may here state in conclusion, that throughout this long 
section on Syntax, it has been our principal aim to illustrate those 
pectdiarities in which the Hindustdni language differs from our own. 
Such rules and principles as completely accord with those of the 
languages supposed to be familiar to the reader, we have either passed 
over imnoticed, or handled very briefly. It may further be stated 
that there remains a dificult department of the language which must 
be overcome by practice, viz., the use of idiomatical expressions. 
These do not constitute the subject of grammar, and a knowledge of 
tiiem is to bQ acquired by reading the best authors, and by free 
interoourae with the natives of the country. 
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SECTION VL 

THE KlGAEI OB BEYANAGABI ALPHABET. 

86, This is the character generally used by the 
Hiiidus. It is read and written fix)m left to right, like 
our own. The alphabet, as used for the Hindust4ni, 
consists of eleven vowel sounds, and thirty-three con- 
sonants, all arranged as follows : — 

Vowels, 



^ 


^IT 


T 


t 


^ 


^ 


^ 


\ 


\ 


:^ 


^ 


d 


d 


I 


i 


ft 


i 


fi 


i 


ai 





All 








. 


Onuonanit. 




>h 






qr 


^ 


^r 


-^ 


« 


^ 


5 


^ 


'« 


SI 


7 


i 


ih 


ff 


ffh 


1^ 

n 


eh 


cM 


y 


y* 


M 




S 


V 


7 


^ 


?T 


^ 


^ 


V 


f 


n 


^ 


th 


• 


dh 


n 


i 


th 


d 


<»& 


» 


p 


i»A 


w 


^ 


«? 


^ 


T 


W 


^ 


^ 


^ 


w 


^ 


h 


bh 


f» 


y 


r 


I 


V),V 


»h 


«A 


« 


h 



a. To the above letters may be added the symbol *, called 
anusfcdra, which represents the nasal n (page 6), and the visarga I > 
which corresponds with the final weak y (p. 6) of the Persian 
character. We would at the same time draw the student's attention 
to two compoimd characters, of which the elements are so disguised 
as to haye the semblance of single letters ; viz. ^ kah, compounded of 
qf and If, sounded like our x in fluxion, or ct in faction ; and ^ jn^ 
sounded like our gn in hagnio, or the French gn in ligne^ ehampagm, 
etc. The mark | is used in poetry to indicate the first member of a 
sloka or couplet ; and at the end of a shka it is generally doubled | . 
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Vowels. CoiLsonants. 

JrtitUiJ, Seeortf/ary 



i^i.n. 



^ ^ T 

I trr 



t th d dh r^ 

/" ph. h i;^ Tyj. 

^ Ti ^ ^ Kt 



' ^^ \ Sh S Ji^ TcSh Jr. 

COMPOUJTJ) jf^ETTEItS 



^ tw dd ddh dm dy du' -nt wtth TLd TLdJi 





7r^t_ 7tm 



^ nX pt pn ^ ps hd hky II 



shl sJt^ shit St stk srt sttl 



sy ss hnt 7iy 



WIfAlltn *■ f' r.fffui.^n 
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In prose the same marks serve to denote stops. In many books lately 
published in India, in the Devanagari character^ the English stops 
have been very properly and successfiilly introduced. 

h. In naming the oonsonants, the short vowel d (the fatha of 
the Persi- Arabic alphabet, p. 8) is inherent in each ; thus ka, khd, y4, 
etc. : and in reading, this vowel is to be supplied after every lett^ 
(except the final letter of a word), provided it be not accompanied by 
any other symbol ; thus, W^V Mndk, 'gold,' ll*^ na^ar, 'a city.' 
If a word terminates with a compound consonant, the short d may be 
frequently supplied at the eh^^^ as in J^ ptdra, 'a son.' Whenever 
a consonant in the middle of a word is not to be uttered with the 
short d, the consonant is marked underneath with the symbol (n) 
called virdma or ' rest ' (the same as the Jawi of the Persi- Arabic, 
p. 10), as ^JT^TT U!y ' to speak ;' or the In may be combined into 
one compound character, as W^ ; but in works circulated among the 
natives this nicety is not attended to. 

e. The first of the vowels, ^ d, is never written except it begin 
a word or syllable. With regard to the remaining vowels, they have 
each two forms : that given above, which may be called their primary 
form, is used only when they begin a word or syllable; but when 
they follow a consonant, they assume a totally different shape, which 
may be called secondary forma ; thus, j d, f^», *^ i, — «, — A, — r», 
^ tf, ^ at, *^ 0, *y au, as may be seen in the following ex- 
emplification of them with the letter ^ ya: thus, 

1, ^, f^, ^9 ^> \9 H, ^9 % ^9 ^• 

sra, gd, gij gi, y«, g^, gri, ge, gai, go, gau. 
And the same rule applies to the rest of the consonants. 

d. It will be seen that the secondary form of X, viz, f^ is 

written before, its consonant ^, though sounded after it ; and 

18 
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the stadent will do well to bear in mind this apparent anomaly. 
The T and I take their plaee after the consonant; the -7"" and ~~- 
are fbced to the letter beneath ; the J^ and ^ above ; and the 
Y and 1 are merely the T sormoanted by the !^ and ^ The 
Towels ^and "^ in combination with the letter ^ r, are written 
^ ru, and 1( or ^ HI; c^cL the yowel "7" joined to 'Y ^ is 
written ^ hri. 

87. The strict rule in Devanagaxf writing is, that 
when two or more consonants come together, without 
the intervention of a vowel, such consonants imite into 
one compound group ; thus, in the word JfT^ rnatsya^ 
^a fish,' the ?I H and ^ are blended as it were into 
one character. For the formation of the compound 
letters no general rule holds, except that the last of the 
group remains entire, and the rest axe more or less con- 
tracted by omitting the perpendicular stroke, and some- 
times by changing their primitive form. 

0. The letter ^, being of frequent occurrence in compounds, 
is subject to two special rules of its own ; 1st. It is written 
over a letter, or group of letters, in' the form of a crescent 
(^) when it is to be sounded first, as in the words ?!^ tarloa^ 
'reasoning,' and ^^ pdrshwa, 'a side'; 2nd. When theT follows 
another letter, or group of letters, it is represented by an oUique 
stroke (>) underneath, as in '?5[^ tiitra, 'rule,' and ^^ ehandra, 
* the moon.' 

h. In books recently printed at Calcutta, such as the Prem Sdffor, 
the Baitdl Paehisi, the Adventures of Hdtim TdX etc., all in the 
Devanagari character, very few compound letters occur; and as a 
general rule they are very little used in any of the spoken: languages 
of India, being chiefly confined to manuscripts and printed works in 
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the Sanskrit language. The following, howeyer, occur in our Selec- 
tions, and a perusal of these will suggest the method by which others 
may be formed. Compounds of which the letter "^ forms the first or 
last element, are purposely omitted, that letter, as we hare just seen, 
having special rules applicable to itself. 



w 


n 


W 


IX 


Tir 


^ 


•mi 


^ 


n 


ik 


it 


^ 


gn 


gh 


ehehh 


jj 




U 


tth 


'Sf 


w 


«r 


^ 


\ 


T 


^ 


^ 


W 


m 


tn 


tm 


ty 


tw 


dd 


ddh 


dm 


dy 


dw 


«t 


^ 


'^ 


•^ 


^ 


m 


-^ 


'f 


TT 


"sr 


fsi 


nth 


nd 


ndh 


tm 


nm 


ny 


^ 


pt 


jm 


jpy 


^ 


^ 


•^ 


M 


•z 


V 


^ 


-m 


•m 


^ 


P* 


Id 


hhy 


n 


tht 


tUh 


»hn 


St 


»th 


M 






W 


w 


^ 


V 


'W 












im 


«y 


M 


hm 


^ 









e. Compounds of three letters are very rare, and when they do 
occur, it will be found that they generally consist of one of the semi- 
Yowels ^ T ^ or 7 combined with a compound of two letters, 
thus : 'Jgi kttff, 'W ntr, ^ pfy, "^ sUf. As for compounds of four 
letters, they are merely matters of curiosity, as "9^ Ipsm, i^ tsnjf. 

88. The best dictionaries of the Hindustdnf language 
are printed in the Persian character ; hence it will be 
necessary for the student to know exactly how he may 
convert the Devandgari letters into the former. This 
lie will be able to do efficiently by a reference to the 
following tables: — 

I. Lhitial Vaweh, 

< T t ii t ^i J i\ ii j\ i 
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II. ( 










qr 


^ 


^r 


>» 


▼ 


^ 


V 


^ 


W 1R 


? 


i 


4 


r 


/ 


W 


s: 


-«r 


c 


-«*r c 


<JL. 


s 


•^ 


V 


W 


?I 


^ 


'T 


V 


«r ii 


^ 


It 

4* 


a 


a 


l:* 


(Jl> 


<J 


J 


Jk*> 


u> ^ 


-«i 


w 


iT 


»f 


^ 


T 


w 


^ 


U 


^ ^ 


'^ 


M 


•« 


r 


*/ 


J 


J 


J ( 


* 


(^or<<» c»" 


« 










III. Seeondaty 


VoaiU. 








WT 




*ii< 




f^ 




^ 




1^ 


15 


•^ 




oV 








JuJ 




JJ 


/ 

•^y 


-^ 




^ 




5hc 




'i^ 




^•Vt 


'r: 






Juj 








•^^ 




'vr 


«j 



0. In the preceding table it will be observed that the ten aspirated 
letters of the Devan&gari alphabet are nnifonnly represented by the 
corresponding unaspirated letter, together with the round or butterfly 
form of the letter ib, ^h; thus, 1?^ ghar, ' a honse/ j^; V^ dhar, 
* a place/ Jb J. The real A ^ of the Devan&gari is represented in 
the middle of the word by ^ ; as, V%T ' he said,' l^ : if, however, 
the letter preceding the Jb be J, j, or j, then the form Jb most be 
used, and the preceding letter marked with the appropriate vowel ; as, 
^^Tif dahdn, ' the mouth,' ^libJ. The cerebral letters 7 and ^ are 
represented by cl> and J, or d^ and J. Sometimes the 7 and 7 
have the sotuid of a cerebral r and rh respectively; in which case 
they are generally marked with a dot beneath, thus ^ and ^, and 
and with Jf or J in the Persian character; as, ^^ hard, * great,' \ji, 
The various nasals of the Bevan^garf are represented by the Persian 
^, which will be found sufficient for all useM purposes. 
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b. The letter ^ is sometimes represented by -. : the letter 1( 
generally by ^, sometimes by (jw ; and the letter If is more 
frequently ^ than ^ . The componnd ^ is generally represented 
by -^ or ^, seldom by ^Ju^ , its proper sound. The compound 
TJ is represented by ^; as, ^BTTfT d^d {djnd), Us T ; its real 
sound, as already stated, is that of gn in the French words 
ehampagns, ligne, etc. 

89. It appears, then, that the Devanagaxf alphabet 
may be represented with tolerable exactness in the 
Persian character; but the converse does not hold, as 
the Persi- Arabic alphabet has fourteen letters which 
have no exact counterpart in the Devanagarf. The 
plan adopted in this case is to represent the letters in 
question with such Nagari letters as approximate them 
in sound, which in some printed books are distinguished 
with a dot underneath ; thus, 

^u^u^jJ ^ t XL "^ 

^ ^ -tl "^etc. ^ 

• • • • • 

a. In a few printed books, attempts have been made to invent 
distinct letters for the yarious forms of the Persian and Arabic z, 
which, it will be observed, are all represented by ^ ; but in reality 
the subject is not worth the labour. In the first place, the Hindus, 
who alone use the Devandgarf character, are sparing in the use of 
Persian or Arabic words, to one or other of which the various forms 
of the letter % belong ; and, secondly, such words as they have in the 
course of centuries adopted have become naturalized, or, if the critic 
will have it, oormpted, so as to suit the elements of the Kigarf : 
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tbusy 4/r^^ ^ wriften and aounded IITT^Tu ^*ri. In a new 
edition, in tlie Deyanigarf character, of tlie ' Adyentores of Hitim. 
Tiifig^ which we have lately reoeired from India, almost all dots and 
double letters are discarded, as a useless incumbrance. 

h. The letter e is generally represented in N&gari by employing 
tiie Yowel with which it is connected, in the initial form, with a dot 
under it; as, jJu WV:^ ht^d\ Jlc 1^ *am\Ji^ ^S^ ^umr. This 
mel^od is sufficient for practical use ; but it is by no means satis- 
fEustory, as may be seen in the monosyllable ^^^i which in Persian 
and Arabic is sounded ht^d (the a uttered from the bottom of the 
throat) ; but, according to the rules of the Deyanigarf alphabet, it 
makes hW&d, unless we use the virdma (s) under the ^, as 4^^ > 
which would amount to something like an absurdity. 

0. When, in a word, two yowels follow each other, the rule is, to 
write the second yowel in the initial form; for though not at the 
beginning of a word, it is the beginning of a syllable; thus, 
IpVT hL^d ; l(T^Sl ho^o. This is precisely the same in principle as 
the use of the mark hamM (p. 17) in the Pend-Arabic alphabet. 

d. The best mode of learning the Deyandgarf character is to write 
out seyeral times the whole of the single letters in Plate II. The 
yarious elements of each letter wiU be found in Plate I. fronting the 
title page; the small dot accompanying each shews where the pen 
starts from in their formation. When the student has made himself 
tolerably familiar with the letters, he may commence with the first 
story, which is the same as the third story of the Extracts in the 
Persian character. In like manner he will find that the Deyan4garf 
Stories, from 2 to 7 inclusiye, are old acquaintances. Stories 8, 9, 
and 10 also occur in the other Extracts, but some of the words di£E(sr, 
yiz., those of Persian or Arabic origin are displaced in the Deyan4gar{ 
for words purely Indian and Sanskrit. The rest of the Extracts in 
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this cliaracter are taken from the scarce and yaluable 'Hindustani 
and Hindi Selections/ edited by T&rini Charan llitr, head Munshi 
in the College of Fort William, Calcutta, 1827, in two vols. 4to. In 
their style and grammatical construction they offer no peculiarity 
differing from those of our HLndtistani Extracts in the Persian 
cliaracter. 

OP MANUSCEIPTS. 

90. We briefly alluded, at page 21, to the three most 
prevalent haadwritings in nse among the Arabs, Per- 
sians, and Mnsalmdns of India. Of these, the Naskhi, 
being like the type nsed in this conntry, requires no 
explanation ; and the Shikasta, from its extreme irregu- 
larity, scarcely admits of any. We shall therefore con- 
fine ourselves at present to the description of the Ta^Uky 
of which we have given fourteen plates of engraved 
specimens at the end of this work. 

a. Plate I. Diyision 1st presents all the simple elements of this 
cliaracter, the small cross mark shewing the commencement of each. 
The 2nd elementary form, heie marked c^, with one dot subscribed, 
so as to be eqniyalent to he, may, by a mere change of its dots, become 
c-^ ci^ Ll^ (jp, tf «). The third form, now a ^ /, becomes in 
the same manner '^ r r ifih ^t ^)- ^g 4th makes two letters, 
J J . The 6th, j j J and J . The 6th is represented as con- 
sisting of two forms; one an indented, the other a protracted line, may 
in either shape form the tin and shin (s and sh), as the only distinction 
between them is that the tin (s) wants, and the shin (sh) has, three 
dots superscribed, whether short or protracted. The 7th form, ^ 
and ^ , The 8th, t and !& (^, «). The 9th, ^ and ^ . The 
next letters are uJ J d/ J j* jj j and 2f . Then follow the 
initial, medial, and final forms of the 2f ^ ^ or he linked together. 
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IsMj, tlie H ^ ^ (U, hamMa, and y^), the latter under two yaiieties 
of form, the last of which is now conyentionally used by the natives 
to denote the yde mafMi (p. 13). 

h. Diyision 2nd exhibits the second elementary form (viz. that of 
(^ L^ UL^ i^)f and likewise that of ^ and ^^ , as they appear 
initially, when combined with each of the others following them. 
Division 8rd shews the ^ (i.e. -r ^ r ^^ t)* P'®^®^ ^ ^® 
same manner to each of the others. Division 4th (PI. II.), the 
^jM lit . Division 5th| the ^ ^jo . Division 6th, the 1? 1? . 
Division 7th (PI. III.)> the ^ i . Division 8th, uJ and ^ . 
Division 9th, the d/ i^, and by leaving off tibe top part we shall 
in most instances have the initial J • Division 10th (PI. lY.), 
the A . Division 11th, the Jb combined initially with the rest of the 
elementary forms. The tail of the he is given only in hd, hd, hk, hi, 
and Md, but omitted in all the rest, according to the practice of 
Oriental writers. Hence the initial form of this letter is often too apt 
to be mistaken for the mim. The 12 th Division contains the combi- 
nation of the characters as arranged in alphabetical notation, noticed 
in p. 20, forming the fancifiil words, * Ahfad, hawaz, hutti, kaliman, 
sa'/aSf karashaty sakhaz, ^^(tgK ai^^ the last line may be read thns, 
indicating the name of the chirographer : AVabd ul musntb, al fakir 
'ubatd ulldhi huaaini shirin raham ghaffara futMahu. 

e. Plates Y. to XIY. inclusive, consist of a series of words in 
alphabetical order containing combinations of three or. more letters. 
The student should endeavour to transcribe these into the Boman 
character, and after some time retranscribe them, as an exercise, into their 
original state. Thus, the first line of Plate Y. forms the combinations 
h^ht, hhf't, hhsht, jmj, hlih, and hind, and so on with regard to the 
rest. Coming now to complete words, we may premise, as a general 
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remark, that when these contain of the letters (^ c^ Ci^ *^ (j c/ 
in the middle of a combination, it is usual to give the middle one a 
bold dash upwards, terminating in a sharp point yertically, like the 
n in y^ ttibw (Plate Y. line 8), or like the y in u,.^j>.i si/h (Plate 
VII. Hne 1). 

d. Concluding remarks. — ^In manuscripts the short vowels and other 
marks seldom make their appearance; and even the diacritical dots 
are often either altogether omitted or irregularly placed. It may be 
useful to observe, then, that when from the ambiguous position of a 
dot, it may apply to more letters than one, it should of course be 
assigned rather to the letter, which is not complete without a point, 
than to one which may dispense with it. Thus the third combination 
Plate I. No. 2, should be read hh, and the eighth ns, though the dot 
be over the last letter as if it intended to be a ^. But in many 
cases the sense alone can determine the point. Thus the last word of 
No. 2 may be either he or pe; and the dot over the ninth word of 
No. 3 is so equivocally placed between that and the word above it, 
that it may be read either ^^^^£>- (^^d»- or v.J>*y according as the 
dot is conceived to belong to one or the other, above or below. The 
grand key, however, to the reading of manuscripts, is to know the 
language; at the same time many useful hints may be gleaned from 
Ouseley's 'Persian Miscellanies,' 4to. London, 1795; Stewart's 
'Persian Letters,' 4to. London, 1825; and 'Essai de Calligraphie 
Orientale,' in the Appendix to Herbin's ' D^veloppments des Principes 
de la Langue Arabe,' 4to. Paris, 1803. See also a work entitled 
'Oriental Penmanship; an Essay for facilitating the Beading and 
Writing of the Ta'Hk Character,' by the author of this Grammar. 
London: Wm. H. Alien & Co. 1849. 

MTJHAMMADAN CALENDAR, 

91. The Mnsalmans reckon by lunar time, their eera 
called the Hijra^ commencing from the day on which 
Muhammad departed, or rather retreated^ from Mecca to 

19 
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Medina; which, according to the best acconnts, took 
place on Friday, the 16th of July (18th, new style), 
JLD. 622. Their year consists of 12 lunations, amounting 
to 354 days and 9 hours, very nearly ; and hence their 
New-year's Day will happen every year about eleven 
days earlier than in the preceding year. 

a. To find the Christian year corresponding to that of the Hijra, 
apply the following rule: — ^From the given number of Mosalman 
years, deduct three per cent,, and to the remainder add the number 
621.54, the sum is the period of the Christian SBra at which the given 
current Musalman year ends. For example, we mentioned (p. 20), 
that the death of the poet Ahlf happened, a.h. 942 ; from this number 
deduct three per cent, or 28.26, and the remainder is 913.74. To this 
last add 621.54, and the sum = 1535.28, which shows that the 
Musalm^n year 942 ended in the spring of 1536. This very simple 
rule is founded on the fact that 100 lunar years are very nearly equal 
to 97 solar years, there being only about eight days of difference. A 
more accurate proportion would be 101 lunar to 98 solar years, but 
this would lead to a less convenient rule for practical use. 

£. When great accuracy is required, and when the year, month, 
and day of the Muhammadan sera are given, the precise period of the 
Christian ssra may be found very nearly, as follows : — £ule. Express 
the Musalmdn date in years and decimals of a year; multiply by .97 ; 
to the product add 621.54, and the sum will be the period of the 
Christian sera. This rule is exact to within a few days, and if in the 
Musalman date the day of the week be given, as is generally the case, 
the very day is easily determined. 

e. The Muhammadan or lunar months are made to consist of thirty 
and twenty-nine days alternately, but in a period of thirty years, it is 
found necessary to intercalate the last month eleven times so as to be 
reckoned thirty days instead of twenty-nine. The months retain their 
Arabic names in all Muhammadan countries, as follows : — 
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LUNAR 


MONTHS. 




/ 


DiLYS. 




DATS. 




30 


Ci-^^sj-^ r<y<ii 


30 


Ju6 Bofar 


29 


j^lJL^ «^/i'3d» 


29 


Jjil i ^^j rdbi fd-awwal 


30 


^Ifl^j ramatdn 


30 








29 


j^{\ \^j rdbV ul-mir 


30 






JjS 1 jUj>" jurndd-al-awwal 


30 


afjJii v^J 2ifo'<^ 


30 


^\3\ jU^ jumdd-af-sdni 


) 


4jKf' S^^ 2»,JA^a 






|29 


^^ 4^<i ?i IfUJa 


29 



d. We here subjoin the days of the week ; on the left hand are 
the names in use among the Musalmans of India, next those of the 
Hindus; and on the right, the Persian names, which last are much 
used in the dates of letters, etc. 

DATS OF THE WEEK. » 



musalmIn. 


HINDt^. 


ENO. 


PXS8IAN. 


j\y\ iticdr. 


jL-jj raU'hdr, 


Sun. 


• M 


^ or y^^y^ aomtcdr or pir. 


j\f^j<^ Bom-bdr, 


Mon. 


<^ii>'<.M»a<.) 


JCL* mangal. 


jLKJU mangal-ldr 


Tues. 




liSi hudh. 


jL^Jj hudh'ldr. 


Wed. 


^jWt 


Li:\j iju^jum'ardi. 


1 ^^ "^ *' » .•» 
'^' "' Mr. 


Thur. 


• • 




j\f^ mkra-ldr. 


Eri. 


^jT 


jsf^ tankhar. 




Sat. 


izsjbwili^ 
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92. The Hindiis reckon by solar years, and luni- 
solar months. Their principal eera is that of the Kali- 
Yug, of which the year 4956 expired about the 11th 
of April, A.D. 1855, at which period their new year 
generally commences. 

a. The Hindu year is divided into twelve equal portions, which 
maj be called solar months; but all festivals and dates are reckoned, 
not by these simple months, but by the duration of the moon which 
terminates in each. Hence, although the month haiadkh begins de jure 
about the 11th of April, it may have commenced de facto from one 
day to twenty-eight day^ sooner. When two new moons occur during 
one solar month, which happens once in three years, there is an 
intercalary month, and the month so intercalated receives the name 
of the one which preceded it, that is, of the solar month within 
which the two new moons may happen. 

h. Beside the eera of the KaU-Tttg, the Hindus in the northern 
half of India reckon from the time of a renowned prince, by name 
Yikramdditya, who lived (or died) about 67 years before the com- 
mencement of our flBra. Another common SDra is that of a prince 
named Salav^hana, which commences 78 years after the birth of 
Christ. T^e former of these eeras is called the Samvat, and the 
latter the S&kd eera. Several other ssras are in use in certain parts 
of the country, for a full account of which the reader may consult 
a profound work devoted entirely to the subject, entitled 'Kala 
Sankalita,' 4to. Madras, 1825. 



^UwuJ April. 

ifj\»A June. 
^L» or' 



July. 



THE HINDU SOIAE MONTHS. 



jjjjl^j August. 
^jj\ OTj\^ September. 

^Jp\ November, 
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"jTT^* W'r gn ^niTT tI*< wVwt, (^ w^ %, ^r^t5^ 

wt'N 't wrr, «i^Tf ^fT^.' ^nr?: ^^^w wffX tV 
^, wt ^^WTT ^^T 'Jrhc fiw wni ^ ? 

lif^ *t ^'RT T'Sh VIT- ^f^'JT^ TT^ ^ Tt^ '^^ 

- • 20 
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^3^ 'TT^^tTf ^ f%^m if ^ ^, fir w^un ^itt^ ! 
^ ^wrift «! "»^ ^ ^^^ '^ ^«<K ^ '^ ^ 
firar- 'TT^iiT^'^ ^K^^rar fir is mprr ^'•^^ ^ ^^ 
fir jmvn ^ "^^'l^ '''n" fir V5T^ ^ ^ ^JT^ 
»j«iifij< ^ ^ %. ^T^mir 5> wv, WT 1^ fn 

^fPWT % ? ^ <flr v?T ^m ^. ^niT f%^ ^srt ^, ^w 

• • • 
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^RITTT ^^j '^w^^: ^- ftiT ^^TT, f% t^V ^^ % 

^KTff %7T ?i^t^ ^T^fT ^^ ^ ^m^ii ? ^nrr, mjH^ i 

• • • 

'^ ^'ftt; ii^ ^ir^ ^ f%it ftw^TT ^; ii?ir M^^ 
nt ^^^ f^fit ^ f%WT, ^ miff ^ ^n¥ f%^^ '^f j 

^ WTff "^ # f%^^ ^> wV f%^ 1^ ^^ ? ^ 5^ 
^ ^V TSfTTT ftr^^ IT^T 1^ ^^. ?ni ^^^f* 5^ 
''a^T f^C^y *rarT, ^ ?s»i % ^Tt fwwr "snT Tff 

^m m, Tir If wtt 'Nnc ^ ^ ^it %7T, ^fhr mrr 

^^^ «T ijir ^ ^ %%^ it fV^T. TV ?i?V ftTTT ^^ 
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^3^ in^HTf ^ fk%m ^ ^ ^, fir w^j^ ^i^^ ! 
^ «'«ll«t % is^ ^ fi[^ "ft ^<<K ^ '^ ^ 

«<iir^< ^ ^ %. Tr^mu «> *^, 1HT <s5^ fii^ 

^fPWT % ? ^ ?flr V?T ^fTT ^. ^niT f%^ ^»Tt ^, ^w 
^ If 5^ ?fV^ ^, ^fWt ^. qr^T, fii<Hi 5^ ^. 

• ~ • • • 

^7T ; Vrff VrTf ^<iH ^^ TTT- 

^^fti? ^ m^ ^r«"< ?[^T WT. ^^ ^n[T, lim? Tfti* 
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^iiTTT ^^> ^i^w^: ^- ftiT ^^TT, f% t^V ^^ 5> 

^KTff %7T ?i^t^ wrxrr ^it ^ ^m^ii ? ^nrr, iirf%^ ! 

• • • 

■^ ^'ftt 'f^ 'Hf ^ f^^ t%^?TT ^ 
^ ^^ ^ f^fft ^ f%WT, ^ WVrf ^ ^t5¥ ftr^]^ iff, 

^ wTff "^ wir ftr^^ ^, liV ftr^ id ^i^ ? ^ 5^ 
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VOCABULAET. 

[N.B. — ^The letter m. rignifles maseuline, f. feminine, a. actiye, n. neater. It has not 
been deemed necessary to g^ye the names of the different parts of speech, except when 
8 word belongs to more than one diyision. In the Hindflist&ni words and phrases, 
k. stands for kamd ; h, for hand ; d, for dmd ; / for Jdnd ; and /. for lend. The letters 
tf, /?, «, and A, at the end of each definition, denote respectlTely the Arabic, Persian, 
Sanskrit, or Indian origin of the word explained.] ^^ 



\ 

L^\ ah, now, presently ; ah tak, till 
now; db'kd, of now, of the present 
time. 8 
c-->T db, m. water, lustre, p 
IjcjI ibtidd, f. beginning, a 
^X\^\ ahhdgl^ ill-starred, wicked, s 
^\ dbhl, jost now, immediately, a 
j^\ ah&r, m. time, delay, h 
c->T dp, self, selves ; your honour, a 
CS^\ aputrak, childless. # 
Jbfc>]^l aparddh, m, &ult, trans- 
gression, a 
^j»J\dpaa, our-, your-, orthem-,8elves, 
one another; dpaa-mcky among 
themselves, etc. # 
LS.^f*«M.>^ vpaathit, arrived, present, a 
UjI apnd, belonging to self, own. a 
Ui^Erl^ T d pahunchnd, n. to arrive 
at. h [strip off. a 

\jj\j\ fUdrnd, a. to cause to descend. 



jj\ uttar, m. an answer; the north, a 

\jji\ utamd, n. to descend, to alight, a 

\jUj\ ittifdkan, accidentally, a 

UjI itnd, so much, so many, a 

-^T dth, eight, a. 

Ulf^t uthdnd, a. to lift or raise up, 
to take away, a 

Uf^l uthnd, n. to rise up, to be 
abolished, to go away ; uth-jdnd, n. 
to depart, a 

L^\^\ ^Mude, in the midst, in the 
course of. a 

ji\ aaar, m. impression, effect, a 

^ dj, to-day. a 

CL^l^^ ifdzat, f. permission, orders, a 

f^T^ ^i ^"^ interjection to call or 
bespeak attention, as : Sir, hark 
you! h 

l^\ aehehhdf good, excellent, well, a 
j\i\ (X4^>.1 Ahmad-dhdd, the capital 
of Gujer&t. p 
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^jA^\ ahmdk, yery fooliBh, a fbol. a 
JL>.\ ahwdl, m. condition, circum- 

BtanceSy eyents. a 
c\yi5i-\ iJ^tird ', m. contriyanee, in- 

yention. a 
j\^<-\ iMfiydr, m. choice, power, a 
^T d^ir, last, at last, the end. a 
CL^T dMirai, f. ftitority, a ftituro 

state, a 
^^T dl^un, m. teacher, preceptor. |i 
f of add, perfonnance; payment; blan- 
dishment, a 
fjM\(:\ uddi, grieyed, dejected. * 
c^ j1 adah, m. institute ; politeness, 
manners; plur. dddh, ceremonies, 
etc. a 
^S\ ddmi, m. f. a descendant of 
** Adam, a human being (man or 

woman), people, a 
U oT ddhd, half, 8 
yJhjl udhar, thither, h 
J^J\ idhar, hither, h 
uXbjf adhik, more, exceeding. 8 
\j\^ti\ adhydnd or adhyd-Und, a. to 

halve, h 
)id\j\ irdda, m. desire, purpose, a 
j^\j\ drdm, m. comfort, health, re- 
pose, p 
^j\ arth, m. substance, purport. « 
•jj\ drtfk, f. wish, desire, want. |i 
2i?^j! driirh, mounted, riding, s 
\j\j\ urdnd, a. to dissipate, squander ; 

to cause to fly. 8 
\jj\ urnd, n. to fly, to soar up. 8 



j\j\ dxdd, free, solitary ; a hermit, p 
XmJjI a%'ha8'hi, inasmuch as. p 
jX^i dztirdayi, f. affliction; din- 
pleasure, yexation. p 
* J^T dzurda, afflicted, yexed. p 
^/mj U) ! s. f. dtmd,i8h, trial. p 
ljbO;\ a%hdahd, m. a dragon, p 
(jm\ U8, that ; t8, this ; inflections of 
the pronouns wuk and yih ; w-mm, 
during this, in the meantime, h 
(jm\ d8, f. hope, desire, reliance. 8 
f^\J\ d8dn, easy; d8dni, facility, p 
L^\^\ ashdh, m. causes ; goods and 

chattels, a 
t^\2^\ tutdd, m. a teacher, master, p 
j \ mJc^\ Mfsdr, m. searching for in- 

information, inquiry, a 
1^1 dsrd, m. refuge* « 
v^LmjI isrc^, m. prodigaHty, ruin, a 
^Jb^\ %8-tarah, in this manner; 

U8-tarah, in that manner, h a 
i^^^\ U'Uye, on this account, h 
^Uwyd! dsmdn, m. the sky, the Arma- 
ment, heayen. p 
j\y^\ aswdr, riding, mounted ; a8wdf% 

act of riding. 8 
^^JaJ\y^\ uwdste, for this reason; 
" tuwdste, for that reason. 
{j*»i^^ asis (or this), f. a benedic- 
tion. 8 
i!j[j^\ iahdra, m. a hint, a signal. « 
jI^i ashrdr, miscreants, scoundreb. a 
v-J|^l ashrdf, nobles, grandees; 
a8hrdf-&ddi, daughter of a grandee, a 
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iSj^^ ashrafi, f. a gold coin so callad. 
The Calcutta ashrafi is worth a 
gpiinea and a half, a 

l:J»T dshnd, an acquaintance, lover, 

friend, p 
^Im&T dshiydna, m. a nest, p 
Jukitfl istahal, m. a stahle. a 

fj^\ asl, f. root, origin, foundation, 

capital, a 
(J^\ asHf nohle (as to hlood or 

origin), a 

clU^t ittild ', f. manifesting, declaring; 
inyestigation, knowledge, a 

^|^ktf\ ntirdhi, f. yehemenoe, pas- 
' sionateness. a 
j\fS^\ i'tibdr, m. confidence, credit, 
respect ; iHihdr-k, to believe, or 
confide in. a 
jUxcI Vtimdd, m. reliance, trust, a, 
J^l a7d, higher, highest, a 
JUjil a^mdl, (plur. of ^amaV) actions, 

conduct, a 
CL^Ul dfdtf f. calamities, misfortunes, 

evils, a 
u:-^T dfaty f. calamity, a 
c*^\:J t dftdh, m. the sun, sunshine, p 
lAi^\ dfidha, m. an ewer, p 
^^ji\ dfrin, f. praise, applause, p 
^\mij\ afsdna, m. tale, story, p 
(ji«^*yi1 afsos, m. sorrow, regret, vexa- 
tion, interf. ah! alas! afios-k, or 
afsoS'khdnd, to lament, jp 
(jwJIjI j^*, m. poverty, destitution, a. 
j^jtH 4;&£jfA», m. Plato, a 



lIX^^I^I ikdyakf on a sudden. j» 
;^ Akhar, name of the best and 
greatest of the Mogul emperors, a 

\^\ ikatthd, united, together, h 
j^\ ahar, most, many, much; for 

the most part, a 
\^\ dkhd, m. a bag, sack, h 
i^\ akeld, a. alone, a 
(^T dff, t fire, dff-d, or lagdnd, to 

set on fire ; dg-lagndj to take fire, a 
^cJlTl o^efH, f. the fore part, t 
iflTT dgdhf acquainted with, aware 

of. p. 
^ agoTf if, when, p 
d>>^l agarchif although, p 
IL \ agld, prior, past, ancient. « 
^XT d^a, before, in front, formerly, 
* forwards ; in future. » 
\S\ dgydf f. an order, command, a 
<tiJ1 alhatta, certainly, indeed, a 
i^\ alp, small, few ; a^-hat/aak, of 

a tender age. a 
iZj\i2i\ tUifdt, f. courtesy, respect, 

notice, a 
(jmUcJI iHimda, m. f. beseeching, 

petitioning, a 
\^s\ ulafhnd, n. to be entangled, to 

quarrel, h 
\j\^\ ulfhdnd, a. to entangle, h 
3>^aAl\ al-hisaa, in short, a 
(^/If alag, separate, apart, a 
(ju^ill idfatf f. habit, familiarity, a 
ifii^l dliida, sullied, contaminated, p 
>%ly!\ Uhdmf divine inspiration, a 
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^\ iUhi, divine. 

i»Uf Miuim, m. a l^er in religion, 
a prelate, priest. ,0 

v:;^Ut amdfuU, f'trost, deposit, a 

iJ^?^\ mtihdn, i m. proof, trial, 
ezanunation. «, 

4>^T dmad, t arriAral, coming, p 

\j^\ umard (pi.) nobles, grandees, a 

Ju^l umedoTumjned,f.}iO]^; ummed- 
wdr, hopefiil. /(p 

j0^\ amir, m. a/commander, a noble- 
man, a grandee, a lord; tfmlr- 
sdda, son df a grandee ; omir- 
%ddi, daoghker of a grandee, ap 

J^T dme^ (jja comp.) mixed with, 
fbllof. p 

^\ in, (inflefetion), plnr. of ytA, this; 
un, plur. oitpuh, that; (vide Gram.) h 

UT dnd, tL. to come ; s. m. the 
Bixteentn part of a rupee, t 

]fjfj\ amboH, m. a crowd, multitade, 
mob, coiicourse. p. 

j^\ anuhfuiv, m. imagination, idea, a 
Jiaaj] intMr, waiting, expectation, a 

^Urt anfdn, strange, unknown ; 

anjdn-h, to act the stranger, a 
J Jul andar, within, inside, i?; Indar, 
the god of Swarga or the higher 
regions, a 

Ujj\ andhd, blind, dark, a 

Lj^jJ\ andherd, dark, a 

^j^t>j] andheri, f. darkness, a 

^LmjjJI andesha, m. thought, sus- 
picion, anxiety, p 

^)Uwj\ inadn, m. man, a human being, 
mankind, a 



yii*j\ dn$k, m. a tear, a 

uJl^l insdf, m. equity, justice, a 

^Uit in' dm, m. a present, a gift, a 

j\ij\ tnkdr, m. refusal, denial, a 

^T dnkh, f. the eye. « 

Jx}1 tffl^o/, m. a finger's breadth, a 

_!l&1 tm^/i, fl a finger, a 

^^jx}1 on^^Ai, f. a ring worn on 
the finger, a 

jfjxJl anffiir, m. a grape, p 

*Mj\ dnand, m. joy, happiness, a. 

^\ and fji^\ *nh and tnA<m, same as 

^j\ in; unh and unhon, same as 101, 

(q.y.) A 

jljl dfTcfs, f. noise, sound, voice, p 
^bjt auhdah, dissolute, depraved, a 
jij^ iipar, up, upwards, upon, a 
jjl or, f. direction, side, h 
jj\ flfw, (conj.)and, but; (adj.) more, 

other; aur kuehh, anything else, h 
^L^l auadn, m. courage, presence of 

mind, h, 
cL^Ujl ^ci^ (pi. ofwaM), times (of 

devotion), a 
iZ^Ji itnt, m. a camel, h 
la^l dn^Ad, high, height. A 
*T dA, f. a sigh, p, 
jUT dAdr, m. food, subsistence, a 
c^.^t dhat, f. a sound, noise, h, 
Jj^f aA/, m. people, a, 
^\ ai, 0, Oh. p A 
jbj Ayydi, a man's name. • 
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AA aijfdm (pl.of y(iifin),dayB, Beasons. a 

LjwjI aisd, such as this, bo. h 

LlX»\ <?it, one ; (art.) a, an, frequenUy 

joined to its Bubstantive, as jj^^ 

ek-din, one day. s, 
^j\f^\ ekhdragif all at once, p 
^^Uj\ imdn, m. fluth, belief, religion, 

conscience, a. 
^^jJUjI kndn-ddr, fiiithfiil, bonest; 

ifndn Idnd, to believe, p 
^T <i,4», m. rule, law. p 



\)\) hdbd, fatber, son, sir. A 
c^U hdp, m. fiAtber. h 

LU\i hdt, f. a word, affair; Idt haUe 

M, on tbe speaking of a word, im- . 

mediately; Idt-ehit, f. conversation, 

cbit-cbat. h 
jb hddf f. wind. p. 
2iLlfc>lj hddshdh, m. a king ; Iddshdhi, 

royal. j>. 
i^jlj Iddi, m. a complainant, speaker. < 
Uf>-b 54;nd, n. to sound, to ring. $ 
j\) hdr, m. load; fruit; time; door; 

water, p h 
i(j\j Idrah, twelve, h 
*l^b hdrffdh, f. a king's court, p 
j\j IdSy back; hdz-dnd, to decline, 

reject; ha%-rakhnd, to keep from, 

to prevent; (s.m.) a hawk. p. 
j\j\j hdidr, m. a market; hd%dri, one 

who attends a market, p 



f^j\) hdmi, f. play, sport, a game, p 

^b hdtan, m. a basin, plate, disb, 

goblet, pot, etc. h 
i\i hd^ m. a garden, p 
^Lib hdififidn, m. a gardener, p 
Jb hdl, m bair. t. ear of com. h, 

wing, p 
lb hdld, above, up, bigb. p 
ui3b hdhk, m. a boy. 9 
^b 5a;^, f. sand. 8 
(Jbb ^cind^i, made of broad doth, 

wooUen. h 
biljb hdntnd, a. to sbare, to distri- 
bute, to divide; hdht-h to divide 
and take, a 
bjbJjb hdndhnd, a. to bind, to shut 

up; to frame, a 
bub hdnkd, foppish, impudent. « v>_- ' 
J^jb hd-ipufiui, notwithstanding, jp a 
j^\j hdwar, m. credit, faith ; hdwar-k. 

to believe, p 
jjbb hdhir or hdhar, without, outside, a 
j^\) bdham, together, p 
jIj hihdd, m. quarrel, fight, a 
Lii^ hipat, f. misfortune, calamity, a 
bbj hatdnd, a, to point out, to 

teach, h 
^jxj hatti, f. a candle, lamp, a, 
b^Sj hithdnd, a. to cause to sit, to 

seat, h 
bSlfsT hfi-jd Idnd, a. to perform, 

carry into effect, h 
\j\afl hqfdnd, a. to sound, to play on 
a musical instrument, a 
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i^\ss^, hajde or ha-jd, in place^ in- 
stead of. p 
jL^r hifli, f. Kgktoing. h. 

IiiaT hqfnd, n. to be sonnded, to 
sound, t. 

U l^aT %%a»££, a. to explain ; to extin- 
guish (a candle), h 

l^la^ hiehdrd, helpless, wretched, p. 

\j\q^ lachdnd, a. to save, protect, h 

Lo^ haehndf n. to be saved, to 
escape, h 

Ss^ haeheha, m. an infmt, a child, 
the young of any creature, p, 

Ulfac^ hichhdnd, a. to spread, s. 

\j\ Jlflcr^ ha-hdl dnd, to reooTor. a, 

yij M j ^r haMshish, f. gifb, grant, for- 
giveness, p 

\uJjAsk^ laJJmhnd^ or ha^h-d, or 
laJchihUh-h a. to give, to bestow, p 

^^yuufS^ ha^Mf m. a general, a com- 
' mander in chief, p 
(Jar hu^y m. avarice, stinginess, 

parsimony, a 
i)i^, halMlfSL, a miser, niggard, a 
Jj had, evil, bad ; used in compounds, 
as had-^dt, a rascal; had-Mfi, ill- 
disposed ; had - «^ra^, ugly, ill- 
faToured. p 
sZ0^^,tiJ had - haM, unfortunate, 

wicked, p 
^Jj^ J^ had'8ul{iki, f. ill-usage, p a 
^.Jj hadan, m. the body, p ' 
c:JjJj ha-daulat, by favour of. a 
^^^Jj &tM^Aw(f»| wise, intelligent. # 



4^Jj M^ f. badness, evil. p. 

b Jj 3fd^d, f. science, knowledge. <. 

^ hoTf f. bo8(»n; produce; (prep.) 
upon, p, 

\ji hurd, bad, wicked. A. 

^1^ hardbar, equal, like, level. |i 

4^]^ hardhari, f. equality ; compe- 
tition, p 

\jJo\jj) harhdd h or har-hdd d, a. to 
cast upon the wind ; to destroy or 
waste, p s 

\jjS \ijf har-pd k, to excite, p 

(ji-^b^ hritdni, m. affair, circum- 
stance, s 

^ji hartanf m. a dish, plate, vessel, 
utensil, h 

-yi Braf, name of a district, h 

J^^jy^j^ W-Mwrrfdr, happy ; a term 
applied to a son (p. 22). p 

{j*iji haras, a year. «. 

C^L^ harsdt, rain, the rainy sea- 
son. «. 

U«^ W^wnd, n. to fall (as rain), to 
shower. «. 

io^ ^artfn, m. colour, complexion, s 

Mibji harham, offended, confused, 

\^hji ^V^^»> f« time. A 
\ji hard, large, great, (adv.) very. * 
4^1^ ^d,i, greatness, «. 
UUb^ ^arAdnd, a. to increase, to pro- 
mote, s, 
Lib^ harhnd, n. to increase. «• 
^ ha$, enough, abundantly, p. 
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j\imJ bufdr, m. extent, latitude. # 
^ju**j 5a«^i, f. an abode, a village. « 

\j^ ijjMx) ha-sari kamd, a. to pass, to 

spend (one's time), p 
jj ^j^ htsan^ad^ a song in praise 

of Yishnn. a 
Ujf^ his^Lmd, n. to weep, to sob. A 
LZ^jLa} hasdrai, f. sight, vision, a 
ybliflj ha-zdhir, ostensibly, a 
Juu da'd, after, afterwards, at the 

end. a 
f^joxi ha^z, some, certain ones, a 
^^Mj la'u or ha'zi, some, certain, a 
Juxj 5a'i(^, remote, far off. a 
Jju &<i^i&a/, s. f. the arm-pit. p 
jJu ha^ir, ad. without, besides, 

except, a 
JUj hakkdl, m. a grain-merchant, a 

shopkeeper, a 
\J^^ hahrd, m. a he-goat, s 
^J^ hahri, f . a goat, a female goat, t 
^l^ hakhdn, m. explanation. « 
^ hagldy m. a crane, a heron, a 
fjj hi, m. a hole, a 
% bald, f. calamity, a 
\j h huldnd, a. to call for, to summon. 

hilldnd, to cry. h 
fjjj hulhul, f. a nightingale, p 
^^^ halkif yea, on the contrary, p 
JcJj huhnd, high, lofty, ji 
^ *tW, f. a cat. a 
Ssaj ha-madad, with the help of, by 

means of. p a 



^jAJ ha-marUAOf inad^iree, con* 
siderably. p a 

s.^^^s^-y/^^ ha-tniijib, by reason, on 
account of. p a 

^ bin, without, not having, a 
\j\ij handnd, a. to make, to form, h 
MfW hanqf, m. trade, traffic, a 
Jcj land'h, to shut up, to make hsX.,ph 

^^ handoffi, f. slavery, service, 
devotion, p 

UljibJcj handhwdnd, a. to cause to be 

jfostened. h 
U:j hannd, n. to be made. A 
U\yj hanwdnd, a. to cause to be 

made. A 
^^ hanif pi. sons, children; lani 
** lard'H, the Israelites, a 
Lij hantfd, m. a shopkeeper, mer- 
chant, a 
y hd or io, f. smell, firagrance. p 
.^-j) hofh, m. a load, weight. A 
0^y> liijh, f. understanding, idea, s 
W^^ b'iijhnd, a. to understand, 

comprehend, a 
y^ 5o^(i, to speak, say. A 
\jyi hand, a. to sow, plant, a 
ij ha, by, with, in; ha-niahat, with 

regard to. p 
l^ hahd, m. price, value, p 
\j^\^ hhdahdf see Ihdkhd, a 
l:Jal^ hhdahnd, to speak, say. « 
l^lf 5A<f AA4, f. language, dialect. A 
cS/l^ hhdg, m. good luck; destiny, a 
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Ufl^ hhdgndf n. to flee, to run away; 

hhdg-j. to run off. A 
c:^l|i hhdfUi, m. manner, mode, 

way. A 
^lyj bahdna, m. pretenoe, eyasion, 

contrivance, p 
^J\^ hhd,i, m. brother, friend. « 
vj:.^ ^tfAtf^, much, many, yery. 8 
ji^ hiktar, good, well, better, p 
)jfP^^ hahuterd, mncb. t. 
\j\^5f^ &At;f(7(i9Mi, a. to cause to be 

sent. A 
j^ 5Aar, full; ^umr-hhar, during life; 

din-hhar, all day ; Ihar-d. a. to pay, 

to fiU ; hhar-pdnd, to be satisfied. « 
]^ 3aArci, deaf; ^Aori, fall. A 
^^^.«^ iAraman, a walk, a 
\jj^ hhamd, a. to fiU. A 
w^^. IJuirosd, m. hope, faitb. t. 
2j^.^JaArtf, m. portion, lot. p. 

JUu^j 3AM^i, Ihishti or ^tAisA^i, m. a 

water-carrier, p 
\jIC^ 30AA<i9Mi, a. to delude, to mis- 
lead. A 
1^ hkddi good, wortby; hhald ddmi, 

a gentleman. « 
^^ 3Aa^ci,i, f. kindness, good 

deed. A 
A^ 3aAam, together, one with 

another, one against another, p 
l^j^ hMikhd, hungry, a 
J^ hhdl, f. forgetfulness. s 
UI^ Md/nd, n. to forget, to mistake, 

to be deceived. $ 



LCj^ hhaunknd, n. to bark. < 

^^ Mi, even, also. A 

L|j hhaiydf m. Mend, brother. « 

(ju^ 5Ai^, f. a walL s 

j^^ Wdaty within, inside. A 

^srii^ Ihjndy a. to send, convey. A 

Ju^ hhedy m. a secret, separation, 
secrecy. % 

J^ ^A^r, f. a sheep, an ewe. a 

\Jj^, 5A^i, f. an ewe. a 

bj^ hheriydy m. a wolf, a 

\Ji^^ hheah or hhea, m. garb, habit. « 

IC^ MS^d, wet, moist (past part, of 
UL^, to be wet). 

^ ^tf (also o^d), an interjection of 
" reproach, as: sirrah! you rascal! A 

^ he, (prep.) without; much used in 
forming negative adjectives, aa 
he-adah, unmannerly, and these 
again become substantives by adding 
i, as he-adaU, rudeness, p 

^Lj haydn, m. explanation, relation, a 

2^Lj lydhf m. marriage, a 

U**^L^ 5a- Ja*, helpless, destitute, p 

^^^ hibi, f. a lady; (vulgarly) a 

" wife. A 

c:^ hait, f. a couplet, poetry, a 

c^lirfj ha-tdh, powerless, without 
endurance; ha-tdhi, helplessness, p 

i^^aUji^ he-ta^aUuki, f. freedom from 
" worldly ties, immediate communion 
with God. p a 
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\Lj hetd, m. a soiiy a child. A 
Ul^ haitMnd, a. to set down, to 

place. A 
U^ haithnd, n. to sit, to be placed, h 
^ hij, m. seed; principle, a 

\j^ he-jd, ill-timed, ill-placed, im- 
proper, p 
jX^ de-Jiff or, cowardly; he-jigari, 
cowardliness, want of 'pluck.' p 

^ bich, (prep.) among, between, 
daring, h; the middle, s; hieh- 
hiehdtp, mediation, intermediate 
means, h 

Xj\^ hechdra, helpless, p 

Li^ hechnd, a. to sell, h 

^:;juyuj heshtar, generally, for the most 

part, p 
j\*\J heddr, awake, wakeful, p 

tjj^ Birhalf name of one of Akbar's 

ministers, h 
^jM^^ his, twenty, h 
jUyuLj he-shumdr, incalculable, p, 
j\^s^ ^«-i^*4r, uneasy, restless, ap 
^ILj hegdna, strange, undomestic, 
foreign, p 

aLj hegam, (fem. of leg), a lady, p 
J^ hail, m. a bullock, h 
^U-J hkmdr, sick, a patient, p 
lJj^^ himdri, f. sickness, p 
]J^ hmdd, crooked; absurd, h 
\jyfj hjfourd, m. account, history, s 
(-Jy>^ he-fffuHf, foolish, stupid, p a 



^jjb pdpo8h, f. a slipper, p 

cI^U pdt, a mill-stone, h 

2^L») jb pdMdh, m. a king (same as 

hdMdh). p 
j\j pdr, m. the opposite bank ; (adv.) 

over, beyond ; pdr 8dl, last year. ». 
Lj;U pdrsd, devout, pious, p 
(j^\j pds, near, before, h 
vJl^lj pdshdni, f. keeping watch. |i 
^^U pdMsi*, clean, fine, elegant, jp 
JU jf9(i/, m. a shade, shelter. 
_^b l^efZ^i, f. a sedan-chair common 

in India, h [cept. s 

Ub, j?4»<f, a. to get, find, reach, ac- 
<^b pdhch, five. «. 
\<Sj\j pdnddy a master; priest. 8 
yU ^dnt^, m. leg, foot, s 
^jb j?dni, m. water ; lustre. 8 
l:u patdf m. token, indication, A 
l:u ^a^/d, m. a leaf, s 
jfj patthar, m. a stone, a rock, s 
^^ patti, f. a leaf; hemp. 8 
l:^ pataknd, a. to dash, to beat, h 
(jwlajr; paehds, fifty. A. 
4^1^06^ j7U?M(fH, f. the rear; the 

hind-quarter of an animal, s 

ilfa^ pichhld, latter, last, modem. 8 

^jm*-jfl^ pachis, twenty-five. * 

J Jj padar, m. (j?t<for, A), a father, p 

2 
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ji par, (conj.) but ; (po«tp.) on or 

upon, at. h 
ji par, m. a wing, p 
\j\ji pwrdnd, old, ancient. » 
<^Uj^^ jwt^Atri-nd^A, Lord of earth, 

your majesty. « 
ui^vJj jwfl^i^, f. trust, confidence, a 
2rJj parda, m. a curtain, a screen, ji 
L<^*^ pordeshk (or pardesi), a 

stranger. « 
A^ J parisram, m. care, labour. « 
^<y»j jpra«<mn«, pleased, content, a 
Ui*r*L» prasansd, f. praise. « 
li^ puruah, man, a person. «. 
j\^ prdkdr, m. mode, manner. « 
l1-^ pragat, current, well-known. * 
a^ Jjy paranda, m. a bird, j? 
L/^j^^ parwariah, f. breeding,nourish- 

ment. p 
J-JbJ parhe%, m. temperance, conti- 
' nence, control of tbe passions, p 
4^ j?<wi, f. a fairy, j? 
v.:^^ J ^ri^, f. love, friendship. « 
^lljy pareahdn, scattered, ruined, 

distressed, p 
(Jluuj J ^or^A^ni, f. destruction, dis- 
tress, p 
\jy parnd, n. to fiall, to happen, h 
^^^y paroai, m. a neighbour, a 
UUjj parhdnd, a. to teach to read, 

to instruct, a. 
\iJbJj^ parhnd, a. to read, to repeat, to 

say, to speak, a 



^^ paa, hence, therefore, p 

JOm*^ paaand, f. choice, approbation, p 

Jjjj paahm, f. wool, fur. p 

yMi paahu (or paau), m. an animal, 

beast, a 
\jj\^ pukdmd, a. to call aloud, to 

bawl, to cry out. h 
\jjCj pakamd, a. to catch or seize, h 

Jl^ pakhdl, f. a leathern bag for 

carrying water, a 
U)b pUdnd, a. to give to drink, a 
l^^dOi ptnfrd, m. a cage, a 
CL^Sij pandit, a learned brahman, a 
Ui^y pitehhnd, a. to ask, inquire, a 
jy pawr, f. a door, gate. * 
Ijfjj phrd, full ; accomplished, a 
i^jy puri, f. a kind of cake, a 
K^'smy post, m. poppy ; jpo«^i, one who 

intoxicates himself with infusion of 

poppy, p 
d/Lly poahdh, f. vestments, dress, 

habits, garments, p 
jVyj pahdr, m. a mountain, h 
Uj\f» phdrnd, a. to rend, to tear, a 

IS^ phatd, rent, torn (firom phatnd, 

n. to be rent), a 
Ljlsrvi j^a^Acfnnci, a. to know, to 

recognize, a 
yyj pahar, a space of about three 

hours, a watch (of the day or 

night), p 
j^ phir, again, back, h 
\jj^ phimd, n. to turn back, return, h 
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J^ phd, m. fruit ; effect ; advantage; 

progeny. 8 
1^ pMd or pahild, first, before; 

rather; pahle, at first, previous to. h 
Ul^ phaJnd, n. to bear fruit, to be 

produced. 8 
\j\s^^ pahtmehdndy a. to convey; 

ha-ham pahunchdnd, to get together, 

to store up. h 
Lscv.^ pahunehndy n. to arrive, h 
Um^ phamnd, n. to be caught in a 

noose, to be strangled, h 
Uiy pahmndy a. to put on, to wear, h 
y 4^ pTMnd, n. to blossom, to bloom, a 
L.^ pahiydy m. a wheel (of a chariot, 

ete.) h 
j^^ pher^ back, again, h 
Ij-j^ phemd Qipher-dend, a. to turn, 

to circulate, to give back, h 
UL^ phaihd, n. to spread, to be 

divulged, h 
2^jLj ptydda^ m. a pedestrian, an 

attendant on iooi \ pvydda-pd, on 

foot, as a pedestrian, p 
jU) pydr, m. affection. « 
\j\j pvydrd, dear, beloved. » 
LjLj piydsdy thirsty. * 
^Lj pfydla, m, a cup, goblet, p 
l1^ i?^^, m. the belly, stomach, 

womb. 9 
,^jj pith, f. the back, s 
U^^Lj paithnd, n. to rush in, to enter. 8 
l^s^ piohhdf m. pursuit, following. A 
jj^l^snj i?i<;AAdH, f . the hinder part, h 



_^;sa) pichhe, after, in the rear, in 

pursuit of. h 
\j^ Ijuj paidd-L, a. to produce, to 

procure; paidd-h., to be bom; to 

be found, h p 
jj^j^j^^ pk murahid, your highness, 

sire, your worship, p a 
di^T^ pmrdk, m. a swimmer, h 
U-jj paimdy n. to swim, h 

mdf m. a copper coin, money, 

cash, h .. 

pUnd, a. to grind, triturate. 8 
iUi^ pe8ha, m. trade, profession, p 
^\juj pm^m, m. a message, p 
^UmJ paimdn, m. a promise, an oath, 

a compact, p 
\xii pind, a. to drink. « 



c--?ljf tdh, pow^r, endurance, j? 

^U tdhi\ m. a subject; (adj.) sub- 
missive, a 

1:jIj ^4^> A* ^ warm one's self 
before a fire. 8 

-jilj ta,8ir, f. impression, a 

ifjb td&a, fresh, new, green, young; 
fat ; happy, p 

^jj\j td%i, Arab, Arabian, a 

U^U tdknd, a. to look, stare at. 8 

^ \j td'ki, so that, to the end that, p 

J^l7 fa,ammul, m. meditation, re- 
flection, purpose, a 

^«MjuJlj Tdn-8m, name of a musi- 
cian. 8 
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tab, then, at that time, after-. 

wards; tdbhi te, from that very 

time, s 
jfIj tahdhf rained, lost; tabdh-h. to 

be in misery, p 
CL^lfisT tffdratf f. trading, trajQic. a 
i^Asr* tufh, inflection of t^t, thou, h 
iJt*^'^ ^^^f ^* acquisition, a 
^^^^s T talM, m. a throne, p 
JJ tad, conj. or adv. then, h 
^Jj tadbir, f. deliberation, counsel; 

management, a 
jjjj tadarv, a pheasant. ^ 
^ tar, moist; ^ijy ^ 5a tar, aU 

wet or weltering, p 
Ujt]^ tardshnd, a. to cut or clip, to 

shaye, to shape out. p h 
^::^Ji tarhiyat, f. education, a 
d^ tark, abandoning, leaving, a 
{Ju^y tarkash, a quiver, p 
^jj Twrhi, of or belonging to 
** Turkomania. p 

LfjJJ taraphnd, n. to tremble, quiver, h 
^juj tis (inflect, of 90), which ; tis- 

par, whereupon, h 
^JdwyJ tasoRi, f. consolation, soothing, a 
iXiJ^j tUhnagi, f . thirst, p 
w Ju^ ^(^i', f. trouble, privation, a 
j;j Juajf tasdik, f. verifying, attesting, a 
uJ^ ^«arrt(^, possession, use. a 
jiy^ tafwir, f. a picture, an image, a 
lIX^s^ to^U, f. ridicule, sport, a 
1^-^"^^ ta'e^uh, wondering, astonish- 
ment, a 



f^^j^ M'rif, f. praise, description, a 
(fj^'fj tc^tim, f. reverence, honouring, a 
fJL^j^ tafdwut, m. distance, dis- 
tinction, difference, a 
^^^ tafannun, m. recreating, re- 
freshing, a 
UU? takdfui, m. demanding, ^zact* 

ing; urgency, a 
jjiXAJf takdkr, f. predestination, a 
js»^ ^i^ir, f . fault, crime, blame, a 
uio tak, postp. up to, as &r as. A 
(^Jlio takaUuf, m. ceremony, pomp, a 
cJJiu» ^^/if, f. trouble, annoyance, a 
/^^ to/(i«A, f. search, seeking, a 
^ talldk, bitter, p 
CS^ talak, up to (same as tak), h 
j\^ talwdr, f. a sword. 8 
^s^\uj^ talawwun-mizdji, f. flckle- 

ness of disposition, a 
jjj turn, you {tumh and tumhan in the 

inflection). A 
LiUj /0m(£«A(i, m. an entertainment, 
show, spectacle, sight; tamdshd'i, 
a spectator, a 
fjt^, IjiUj tamdsh'hln, a spectator. ^ 
aUj tamdm, entire, perfect, com- 
plete, a 
)j^i^ tamHrd, m. a kind of drum, a 
Jl*^ ^0mAi(^, f. subterfuge, shift, a 
»\^ssX} tan-khwdh^ f. wages, salary, p 
{^S^ tang, narrow, strait ; tang dnd, 

to be disquieted, annoyed, p 
^^^x^J {^S^ tang-daatk, f. distress, 
poverty, p 
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y to OT tau, ady. then; H, pron. 

thou, h 
\?y ^rf, m. a purse oontaming 1000 

rupees, h. 
Ujy tomd, a. to break, to change (as 

coin). 8 
^j^y taufiJt, £. divine direction, a 
UJy tolnd, a. to weigh. « 
jjy ton or ^a«», then, in that manner, h 
l^ ^A4, was (verb auxil.). h 
^^ than, m. breast. < 
]J^ thord, little, scarce, seldom, less, 

few. h 
jl^ ^^7i, f . a purse tied round the 
" waist, a bag. h 
jlJ tatf/dr, ready, prepared, finished, 

complete, a 
^jLj taiydriy f. preparation, p 
^j^ titrk, f. a butterfly, h 
-J <ir, m. the bank of a river. « 
-J ^4r, m. an arrow, p 
IJ ^«5, sharp, p 
^jt*^ tis, thirty, s, 
]^mmJ tisrd (f. <i«ri), the third, a 
^jj tin, three ; tain, thou j t&h, from. 



^\3 ^a/i, f. a sort of musical instru- 
" ment. A. 

{^^ tdng, t the leg, foot, h 
liLS tapaipd, n. to drip, h 
LafTyC^ tat-piinjiyd, bankrupt, h 



U!^ tatolnd, a. to feel, to handle. A 
1^ ^tcilrd, m. a piece, a bit, a morsel, s 
\:iy tUnd, n. to break, h 
iJA^Jy toral-mal, a man's name, k 
l^ thathd, m. a joke, a jest, h 
f^y^thathol, m. a jester, a buffoon, h 
i)j^ thatholi, f fiin, humour, sport, 

joking, h , 
Ij^^ thdhamd, n. to stay, to rest, to 

be settled, h [deem, h 

UL^ thahrdnd, a. to determine, to 
Um^ tJuuMd, m. vanity, ostentation. A 
f JCi^ /Aan^, <:old. h 
j^ thawr, f. place, spot, h 
mS ^i^, m. a note of hand, h 



^ 



(JIS fdni, second, equal, tf 
<!^ fika, trusty, confidential, a 
2f^ famra, m. fruit ; result, a 
c--?\y «/w^d J, m. the future reward of 
virtue, a 

z. 

\j\ff^ j'drd, m. cold, winter. « 
\:^^\>-jdgnd, n. to awake, to be awake, s 
Jls^-yd?, m. net. * 
&^\s>^jdma, m. a garment, robe, vest, p 
jjU-ydw, f. m. life, soul, spirit; dear, 

beloved; jdn paJ^Mn^ an intin^tte 

friend, p 
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\j\p^jdnd,n. to go; to be; to pass; to 
reach ; to Gontiniie. jdtd-rahnd, to 
Tanish. a 

Lfl^lsj- jdn^nd, a. to test, to try, 
prove. 8 

j\i^\>- jdn-ddry a living being, p 

UiU^ jdnndf a. to know, to under- 
stand, to consider, a 
jy U>- jdnwar, m. an animal, a bird, p 

Jjblsf" jdhH, m. a fool ; (adj.) barba- 
rous, bmtal. a 
. v--^>5»- Jab, when, at the time when ; 
jab-na-tab, now and then, a 

Ls»- jubd, young, youthful, a 

CS3 f^.,^.^ jahtdkoT jab'talak, so long 
as, till when, a h 

b^ jittd, as much (as), whatever 
much, h 

\j\£^ jatdnd, a. to point out, to 
teach, a 

\is>^ jiind, as many (as), how many 
soever, h 

\j^ judd, separate, apart, p 

^jM^ jta, the inflection of the relate 
JO, who, which, h 

c::.>wj>- jaat, f. a leap, p 
jl^Uij- jafd-kdr, m. a tormentor, op- 
pressor, a p 

blxp* jagdnd, a. to waken, to rouse 
up. a 

^^fp^- jagah, f. place, quarter, room, 
vacancy, stead, h 

Jis^jaUdd, m. an executioner; (adj.) 
cruel, hard-hearted, a 



As^jM, eiqteditio.as, quick,quickly ./i 
i^jis^jaldi, f. quickness, rashness, p 
\:lp^jalnd, n. to bum, to be kindled ; 

to get into a passion, a 
8t^ jakpa, m. light ; j^dwa-gar, 

brilliant, beautiful, a 
jJl>- jalev, f. retinue, attendance. A 
w«^ jam\ f. a congregation, collec- 
tion ; sum total, number ; yam'- L or 
-rakhnd or -har-rakhnd, to collect ; 
'hand, to be collected, a 
^j>- Jan, m. person, individual, a 
^^Mbicf- Jtna, f. genus; goods, com- 
modity, a 
Ji^i^ Jangal, m. a forest, a wood, s 
Lj^sj- Jannd, a. to bear, to bring forth, a 
^yo,(rel.pron.)hewho;yo-^o,i, who- 
soever; Jo'huehh, whatsoever, h 
f>^ Jau, m. barley ; J6, ift when ; yd, 

searching, p a 
\js^ Jit,d, m. a yoke ; dice, gambling. • 
c-^l^ Jawdh, m. an answer, a 
jjl^ Jawdn, young, a young person ; 

Jawdn-mardi, valour, p 
ij^yr Jcttvdni, f. youth or rather that 
period of life to which the Bomana 
applied the termyui;^^. p. 
j^^yr J^^dhir, f, (plur. of ^^sj-), 
gems, jewels; Jatcdhir-I^dna, a 
jewel-house or treasury, a 
(^j^yr J^f^^r^f Da* a jeweller, a 
\j^ Jiitd, m. a shoe, a pair of shoes, h 
il^^ Jotik, m. astrology, a 
\^^ j^^^9 ^^ astrologer, a 
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ijjp^ jidiy a slipper, a Bmall shoe, h 
UJ^ jotndf to yoke, h 
U?^ jorn&y a. to join, clasp, h 
^^ jon or jauhf when, as ; jan-h^, 

otjam-hin, the instant when, h 
jy^^ JaunpikTy name of a city, b 
jl^yA4r,m. hushes; continued rain. A 
jj^5^ Jl^5j- jhdr-jhkrf f. a thicket, h 
jVycj- jahdsy m. a ship, a 
cuJlyS>- jahdlat, f. ignorance. <i 
J\^ j'hdlar, f. & fringe ; jTidlar-ddr, 

possessed of a fringe, fringed. 
^^l^j>- jahdn, m. the world ; /aAdni, 
of or helonging to the world, man- 
kind, j? 
uW^ y<»Aa», where, in whatever 

place, h 
2fUj ^^l^ Jahdn pandh, m. reAige of 

the world ; your majesty ! p 
^f^[^ jhdnchh, f. a cymhal. a 
UXil^ Jhdnknd, a. to peep, to spy. h 
Li-^flj- jhat, quickly, h 
\jj^ jhamdy n. to ooze, to flow, h 
\^^j^ jharohhd, m. a lattice, a 

window, i 
]j^5r J^9K^t i^« wrangling, quar- 
relling, h 
\jy^.^ jhaffornd, n. to quarrel, h 
\j\a>^s!H^ jhamjhamdtd, glittering, h 
S^L^,^ jhamahrdy m. splendour, 

heauty. h 
^j^ jhan, m. a clashing sound of 

metals, etc. A 
^y^. jhkthf false'; a lie. • 



(-45) 
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^^tPT y^^f ^1 ft liar ; false, b 

^^ fiy m. life, soul, mind : (added 

to names, professions, etc., it 

signifies sir, master). 8 
k,-^.*'>- jeb, f. a pocket, p 
la-^ jUdy alive, living, s 
licusj- fitndy a. to win (at play), to 

conquer. 8 
li-j5*- jindy n. to live, to he alive, a 
Luu^'y^iMd, in the manner which, as, 

such as. 8 

u^l> chdhuky m. a horsewhip, p 
1:jI>- cMhndy a. to gnaw, h 
j^yJbU- (^A^Anl, f. taste, p 
Jlj- (jAcfZ, f. way, practice, a 
Ci^U-- chdldhy active, fleet. /? 
vJjJU- <>Aci«<?«i, f. a kind of cloth; 

moonlight, a 
uJ5l>. ehdhndy a. to love, to like, to 
desire, to choose ; chdhvy$ (in Braj. 
chdhiyatu\ it is fit, proper, neces- 
sary, etc. 8 
U L^ chdbdndy a. to gnaw, h 
L>- ehibtUdy stupid, impudent, h 

v^^^i^ chtipy ) 

.y" \ silent, speechless, h 

UL>- ehaphdy ) 

jX>^ chatur, clever; chaturdyi, ex- 

pertness. a 
\j\^3^ chatMnd, a. to rend, split, h 
,^^^2>- chithi, f. a letter, an epistle, h 
^j^ ehird^y m. a lamp, a light, p 
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irl^\^ ckardgdh, f. a pastare, a 
meadow, p 

U]^ ehardnd, to graze; ehurdnd,a. 
to steal ; dnkhek ehurdnd, to with- 
draw the eyes. 8 

Lib^ eharhnd^ n. to ascend, to come 
up. h 

\j\iby>- eharhdndf a. to raise up. h 

^ J?" tfA»r*^ii, f. a bird, h 

jUj^ ehfrimdr, a bird-catcher, a 
fowler, h . 

Jm^ ehathm, the eye. p 

^4mjj>- chashma, m. a spring, a well, 
a fountain, p 

^J^ chu^i, slandering, back- 

** biting, p 

i^^j^ chahit, astonished. 8 

\:S^ ehuknd, n. to have done, to 
have completed, h (Vide Gram, 
p. 65). 

_C>- chakM, f. a mill, a mill-stone. 8 

\jl>- ehtUdnd, n. to scream out. h 

[il^- chalnd, n. to move, to go, pro- 
ceed, go off, pass (as coin), to be 
discharged (as a gun) ; ehald-J. to 
go ; ehald-dnd, to come, a 

(J!X«^ ehamakf f. brilliancy, glitter, 
beauty, h 

f^y^ chaman, m. a lawn, a meadow, p 

J^af\:»j>- ehundncM, thus, accordingly.^ 

l:u»- ehintd, f. care, anxiety. 8 

J^Ji^^^ ehanguly m. a claw; changul 
mdmd, to grasp with the claw, p 

^y>- chop, f. desire, selfishness, h 



2uli^ -thaupdjfa, four-footed, a quad* 

ruped. 8 
Iff^ ehauihd, the fourth. 8 
jy>^ ehor, m. a thief, a robber, s 
^\j^ ehordnd, a. to steal. 8 
K^j^ ehori, f. theft, robbery. «. 

CJ^ chkh, f. defect, error; eJhavk^ 

an open place in a city, h 
fj»S^ ehaukaa, expert, alert. 8 
\^y>- chaugund, a. fourfold, a 
t^y>- chaheh, f. beak, bilL 8 
J^ Jc^ ehauhdol, m. a kind of sedan 

or palkf. 8 
i^Jiy>- ehaunri, f . a whisk, a fly- 
flapper, h 
U^ cMhd, m. a mouse ; chiLhe-mdr, a 
kind of hawk which feeds on mice, h 
.4>- cMUy six. h 

d\i^ ohhdti, f. the breast ; ehhdti 8» 

lagdndy to embrace, h 
lu^.>- cKhdpnd, n. to be concealed, 

hidden, absent, h 
ijj^f^ cKhafri, f. a covering or hood; 

ehhatri-ddr, covered, hooded, a 
Ijl2^,>- chhutdpd, m. smaUness. h 
*^jKir?" ehaJiehaha, m. warbling, h 
Xj^f^ ehihra, m. the face, p 
\j^^^ ehhotd, little, small, h 
Uj^^ ehhUtnd, n. to escape, h 
j^^ ehhor, m. end, extremity, h 

IjJ^^ ohhoiyid, a. to release, leave, 
let go. h 
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\f^^ ehhokard, m. a boy, h 
Ju^»- ehhed, m. a hole, an opening, a 
^ ehitd, m. a leopard. 8 

ehh, f. a thing, p 
^ ehaind, m, a kind of com. 8. 
ohend, millet, h 



u-^^W hdjih, m. an nsher. a 
c:-a5»-U- hdjaff need, want, a 
jJ-tfU- hdsil, m. produce, result, pur- 
port, profit, revenue ; Msd-i-kaldm, 
in fine, in short; MsH-h,, to be 
obtained ; Msil-h, to obtain, a 
j»o\^ hd%ir, a. present, willing; hdzir- 

Jawdhi, ready wit. a 
A^U- hdiim, m. a ruler, a 
fj\^ Ml, m. state, condition, busi- 
ness, affair; present time, a 
u:^U- hdlat, f. state, condition, a 
,^^M*-*fiw hahahi, m. Abyssinian, Caffre, a 
^j:^ huifaH, cavilling, arguing the 

point, a 
*>^ hadd, extreme, extremely, a 
i^j^ hirSf avidity, greediness, a 
LZ^j^^ harakat, f. proceeding, con- 
duct, a 
^^j>' harif, an opponent (in play), 

a rival, an associate, a 
>x«ri ^ ^,* ,u , f ^ hasiu'l-huJsm, according 

to command, a 
*X***d- hasad, f. envy, malice; emula- 
tion, ambition, a 



(17) 



4«a^ hma, m. share, lot, portion, 
division, a 
j6>^ ha%r, m. rest, repose, a 
(^Z^j*d>^ haxrat, your or his majesty, 

your or his excellency, etc. a 
jy^»- AttyAr, m. presence, i^pearanca; 

a regal court; his majesty, a 
(J^ ^^9 i^U tnie; the Deity; 
right, justice; lot. hakkhini, per- 
ception of right, a 
C^lto. hikdrat, f. contempt, dis- 
grace, baseness, a 
LS.^Ji > haMkat, f. truth, a true 

statement, an account, 
cuol^ hikdyat, f. a history, tale, 

narration, a 
jX^ hukm, m. order, decree, a 
^JL-^A^ ^ hikmat, f. wisdom, know- 
ledge, skill, contrivance, a 
vji-'vif^^ hukibmat, f. reign, rule, a 
j¥-x^ hakim, m. a sage, a philosopher, 

a physician, a 
j^l^Ls- halwd,i, m. a confectioner, a 
(jwl^ hawdss, (pL), senses, a 
^^ly>- hawdle-k. to give in charge, to 

consign, a 
CL^U- hat/dt, life, a 

c;|/.t^ A«trci«, confounded, per- 
plexed, a 

hairat, f. confusion, a 
haif, (interj.) ah! alas! m. 
iniquity, a pity; haif-k. or -khdnd, 
to sigh, to express one's sorrow, a 
aL>- hUa, m. artifice, ruse, a 
j^^.j**. haiwdn, m. animal, a 
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jjoUv J^dss, Belect, peculiar, a 
Jb\:>^ J^dtir, f. the heart, mind; 

JMtir ^wdhf cheerfully, heartily ; 

I^dtir jam\ with heart at ease, 

contented, a 
cI/Ul ]Mh, f. earth, dust; IMh-h, 

to be destroyed, p . 
^J\:>^ MAUsy pure, a 
^Ifiw TdMi, bare, empty, a 
^Uw M^n, a loidy a grandee ; IMin- 

daurdn (p. 29), a man's name; 

JMn-J^dndn, a man's name, a 
ij\:>-. ^dna, m. house, place; (much 

used in composition, as IdtparcM- 

Jd^na, a cook-house or kitchen.) p 
jf^ ^abar, f. news, information, 

report, notice ; Mabar-ddr, careful, 

attentive; Mabar-giri, taking care 

of. a 
j^ I^hchar, m. a mule. p. 
1j^ ^udd, m. God; I^udd-shinds, 

God-knowing, p 
Jjjlj^ Idvaddvoandy master, your 

majesty, your worship, etc. p 
c:-.*^ fcXsL Tchidmat, f. presence, service, 

duty; ^idmat-gdr, an attendant, a 

servant, a 
u-jUd- IdMrdh, bad, depraved, ruined, 

depopulated, a 
t^\;S>- lAardhij f. ruin, destruction, a 
— . ^ I^areh, m. expenditure, p 



U^ *yij^ J^trid-k. a. to pi]iebafl& hp 
^j*tj^ Jdkfu, m. grass, straw, p 
^ya:>- Tdmiis, especially, a 

iarS- J^tt> m. a letter ; a line ; mous- 
taches, besml. a 

lk>- IdMtdy defect, error, missing, 
deficient, a 

Us>- ]dwfd, angry, p 

ip^ hbpf<^^> ^' displeasure, anger, p 

i^JJi^ Mf^M vilified; ]dkafif-h. to 
feel one's self a£&onted. a 

^h^ J^tddsa, essence, the upshot or 
finale ; the moral (of a tale, etc.) a 

^h>- lAaldfikf people, mankind, a 

J^ Wholh, m. people, ^^ world, 
creation, a 

u:,.Jilgw IMkai, f. people, a 

y>^ kho, f. disposition, p 

^\y>- kkiffdh, m. sleep, p 

L^y^ ]Mb, good, excellent, well; 
TMib-sitrat (adj.\ beautiful, well- 
favoured, p 

\Jiy^ M^^i> f' beauty; comfort; good 
deed, virtue, p 

ir*y>- Mk^^t pleased, cheerftil ; ele- 
gant; Mmh-dndfio be agreeable; 
MMsh - dyand, comely, elegant ; 
Muah-iuilith or J^tmh-danlf w^- 
proportioned, el^ant. p 

ijj^ U*!^ M^^-M^i> f« good 
news, pleasing tidings, p 

L5*^ L/*^ M^^".^^'^* ^« pleasan- 
try, mirth, p 
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iJ^^ JakptMf m. a dnater of grapes, 

etc. p 
Ls^^ M<^Ai ^ delight, pleasure, p 
<— 1^^ j^uf, m. fear; ^hamf-h. or 

'IMnd, to fear, a 
ci^ ^^ni, a murderer ; sanguinary, p 
c)W^ l^^h ^' thought, considera- 
tion; phantom, vision; ^iydl-h, 
to fancy ; khiydlrakhnd, to keep in 
mind, a 

Lfiw M*ycin«^,f. perfidy, treachery, 
emhezzlement. a 

JdMvr, good, host, well ; m. good- 
ness; health; J^mr-^^dh, well- 
wisher, a 



Uyb JbSh-lj ddlM-h,, n. to enter, to 

arrive, h a 
0l J ddd, justice, p 
jj\ii ddrk, f. medicine, p 
9\j ddfhf spot, stigma, p 
/^\j ddm, m. a snare, p 
^\*i ddnum, m. skirt, p 
l^\ J ddn, m. alms, charity. « 
U!j e^c^m^, wise, learned; a sage, p 
v^U\j ddndX f. wisdom. ^ 
(j:^\j i^(i»^, m. tooth, s 
^j»u\j ddntsh, f. knowledge, science, 

wisdom, p 
kMJtj ddnishmand, wise, a learned 



man. p 
ylj i^»«^, m. time, p 



^\j ddiM, m. grain, seed; speck, p 

Ijbj ddbdndy a. to press down. A 

)b J <^/d, tiiin, lean, poor, s 

l:j J tfo^n^i, to be pressed, h 

JU- J e^M^, m. entrance, intrusion ; 

possibility, a 
J J dar, (prep.) in; (used in comp. 

as dar-gusMmd, to pass away.) p 
jljj darda^ long; dardA-l,, to stretch 

out. p 
j\ijf^ darhdr, m. the court of a king 

or prince, p 
k^j^j*^ darhdri, m. a courtier, p 
Uyb ^JjLj j J darpesh hond, n. to occur, 
to await, p 
^ji} daraJAt, m. a tree, a stalk, p 

\y>-ji} darMwdit, f. application, 
request, wish, desire, p 
J; J dard, m. pain, affliction, pity, p 
i^j^^j^ daridri, poor, miserable. 8 
J^j^ darkdr, useful, requisite, p 
if\i>ji} dargdh, f. a regal court, p 

A;J diraih, m. money ; a coin about 
sixpence in value, p 

^L^ J dar-miydnf in the midst ; be- 
tween, p 

JjjJ daranda or darinda, m. a beast 
of prey, p 

^Vi^ J dartpdza, m. door, gateway, p 

ijj J darojiih, m. a lie. p 

^^j^J danoesh, m. a deivise, a 

beggar, p 
\jjj daryd, m. the sea, a river, p 
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\jj c:^bp darydfi-k,, a. to con- 
ceive, understand, h p 
^J daa (or dash), ten. « 

1.::^^^ ^«^y m. the hand; daat-har- 

ddr-h., to forbear, to desist, p 
f^\y>^ji^ii dastar-I^dn, m. the cloth 

on which orientals eat. p 
^^^^ J dtuhman, m. an enemy, p 
^^y^^ J ^^noftii f. enmity, p 
/»Lm> J i^Aikfmi f. abuse, a p 
\^Jdu*d,f, benediction, prayer, wish, a 

C^^J da^waty f. entertainment, ban- 
quet, a 

0^J dukh, m. pain, labour; dukhi, 
grieved, afflicted. » 

Ul^J dihhdnd and dikMdnd, a. to 
shew, to point out. 8 

J J dil, m. heart, mind, soul; dU- 
paaand, pleasing, agreeable, p 

lj!lj dddndy a. to cause to give. 9 

^ J du-UUiy f. a kick with the two 

hind legs, h 
^^ytAs^ Jj<?«7;;a»i'-4,f.easeofmind.^ 
JJ J dalU, f. argument, proof, a 
i%J dam, m. breath, life, jp 
i% J (^m, f. tail, end. p 
^^t} din, m. a day, » 
LjJ dunifd, f. the world; people, a 
^ J do, a. two. ^ 

Ij J dawd, f. medicine ; a remedy, a 
j\^i^ dwdr, m. a door, a gate, a 
irJ^J dMh, nu milk. « 



j^J <?£r, f. distance; distant; d^ir- 
andeih, fer-sighted, wise ; ditr- 
andeshi, prudence, foresight. 

l3|J^ J daurdnd, a. to cause to run, to 
drive. 8 

\jj^i} daurnd, n. to run. a 

(JL^J dost, m. a friend, lover ; dost- 

rakhnd, to hold dear, to love, p 
j«a-^j J dosti, f. affection, friendship, p 
]^ J d{i9rd, the second, other, next. * 
^jij J do8h, m. fault, defect, a 
^^l^ J d^ikdn, f. a shop, jp 

u^jJ daulat, f. riches, fortune, em- 
pire; datdat-mand, a. wealthy, a 

^^J ^^», low, vile, abject; diin- 
himmati, low-mindedness a 

y^silsr jTi^jJ dono or ^^onon, the two, 
both, h 

I^J dharm,m. virtue; dharm-avatdr, 
incarnation or personification of 
virtue ; sire, your majesty, a 
UybJ dhamd, a. to place, to lay. a 
l^ J dhakkd, m. a push, jolt, h 

^J dhan, m. wealth; dhmi, 
wealthy, a, 

L J jbJc Jb J (?Aan(2^a^ancf, m. fraud, 

trickery, h 
^l^j dhitydn, m. smoke. « 
^^jJbJ ifAo&i, a washerman; dhobin, 

a washerwoman. A 
j»jA J (?Aii»i, f. noise, tumult. A 
UjJbJ e^Aona, a. to wash; dho-dhiind, 

to wash thoroughly. • 
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^Ijb J dhifdn, m. mind, thought. • 
^:l^\jJ diydnat, f. oonscienoe^honesty, 

piety; diydtMt-ddr, honest, just, a 
^<^ J daihi, f. fate, by chance, i 
j^Jj J diddr, viewing, seeing, p 
2r Jk^J dida, m. the eye. p 
jj d&Tf f. a long time, late, p 
^jmJ J des, m. country, region, s 
U^J dekhndf a. to see, experience. 8 
Uj J <^c£, a. to give, grant. 8 
jU^ J c^incir, m. the name of a coin, a 

ducat, a 
j^JCJ J dinddr, faithful, true, p 
j\^d diiffdr, f. a wall, p 
^^jl^ dwdn, m. a hall of audience.^? 



n 



ij\i ddrh, f. a tooth, h 

^j\i ddrhi, f. the beard. 8 

Ull J ddhd, a. to throw down, to pour 

out, to rush forth; ddUd.^.a. to 

throw away. A. 
n . tt 
4X3) J ddnd, m. retaliation; an oar; a 

stick ; ddnd-l., to take revenge. 8 
lib J ^dncf, a. to cause to sink, h 
^J dubJA, f. a dip, dive; duhU- 

tndmd, to bathe. A. 
jj dar, m. fear. « 
Ujii> damd, n. to fear. « 
LJ Ijjj durttfd-L, to lead by the 

bridle, h 
bfjl J dahffdnd, a. to cause to be thrown, 

placed, h 
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Uj^ J diihnd, to sink, to be drowned. A 
^jj rfo/i, a plain kind of litter or 

sedan, h 
v^Jjj J (^tm^i, f. a proclamation, h 
1:mjUj dhdmpnd, a. to cover up, con- 
ceal, h 
W'Uj dhdfkfhd, m. a frame, frame- 

work, h 
k.,^ J ^Ao^, m. mode, manner, h 
JybJ dhol, m. a drum; dholak, a 

little drum, h 
uJbJj^J dkUndhndf a.' to seek, to 

search for. 8 
j^ii> ^^, m. a heap, h 
\jlJ derdf m. a dwelling, a tent; 

(adj.) squint-eyed, h 
JjJ ^1/, m. stature; dil-daul, size 

and shape ; del, a clod. A 



2[^ J zarra, m. an atom, a little ; the 

least bit. a 
^J wfe", m. remembrance; ttkr-k., t^ 

mention, to praise, a 

J 
CjIj rci^, f. night. 8 
\^\j rdjd or ^\j rdja, a king. « 
jtXi.4^1^ rdj-mandir, m. a palace, a 
JJ^i rciss, m. a secret, a mystery, p 
ij:^^\j rd8t, right, true; rd8t'ffo,t, 

speaking truth, veracity, p 
U^l^ rdkhnd, to keep, stop. 8 
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^j^ fij rdm-^herdy a name frequently 

given to slayes. 4 
u:,»tf»^|^ rdhaty f. qtuet, eaie. a 
ii\j rdh, f. road, way. p 
^\j rd,e, f. sense, opinion, a 
iJij rutha, m. rank, dignity, a 
^j rathy m. f. a chariot (four- 
wheeled). 8 
vj; rati, f. a weight of about eight 

barley-corns, t 
ua ^.A^j rw^a^, f. leate, discharge, 

rukh^aUh.^ to depart, a 
LfiS^ raMnci, m. rent, hole, p 
Ld; rotftfei, m. a rope, h 
ULo; risdnd, n. to be enraged, h 
i£>^j rasta, m. a road, way, mode, p 
\y^j ruiwd, exposed, disgraced, p 
L^^y^j ruawdX f. ignominy, dis- 
grace, p 
^^j ra$9i, f. a string, cord, p 
CSJ^j rashkf m. envy, jealousy, p 
\fj md, f. favour, a 
Lc; ra^iyyat, f. subjects, people, o 
(j:-.^^ ragij!>atf f. desire, liking, a 
fjJij rafik, m. a Mend, ally, a 
iMj ruk*a, m. a letter, note, a 
j\jjl^ riMh-ddr, m. a stirrup-holder, 

groom, ap 
U^ rakhnd, a. to place, possess, save; 
rakh'd,, to put down, to place; 
rakh-l,, to establish. « 
l3^j^ rahhwdndy a. to cause to be 

placed, or put. * 
^j ra/f^\ pain, grief, p 



as^^j r^'ida, annoyed, Toxed. p 
v^Jj; r^m^i, a woman, h 
\^S^j rang, m. colour ; pleasure, p 
j^^j rangkn^ coloured, gaudy, p 
jj rii, m. face, surface, jp 

Xj^'3J f^'^^-^f ^ *^6 presence of ; face 

to face, before, p 
[)t^ Htjid, m. silver. 8 
^JJ r^iya, m. a rupee. 8 

r JL^ ^h ^' ^^ spirit, a 
jjj fOh ni« a day. p 
U**3J ^^' °^* ^g6^> ro8-h,, to ibel 

wroth. < 
cT^JL^ ^^^'"*' dear, illumined. ^ 
lS^^J ^^^^^^ light, brightness, p 
\jjj rond, n. to weep; m. lamenta- 
tion, grief. 8 
(jybj rahsumi, t robbery, plunder, p 
^^j raha8, m. witticism. • 
\iJbj rahnd, n. to stay, be, live, con- 
tinue ; rahn^-fffdld, an inhabitant, h 
j^yt>j rahwdr, swift; (lit., fit for the 

road.) p 
c:^j ret, f . sand, filings ; rit, custom. A 
^^j ritl, f. custom, habit. 8 
U^sC; r^hnd, n. to be pleased, satis- 
fied. 8 



ifi^\j &dda, m. a son, child; (used in 
composition, aa 8hdh4Ma^ a king's 
son, a prince.) p 
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^\jj %aidt^ f . the tongney langrxsge, 

dialect ; %abdn-i reMia^ tbe Urdu 

or mixed Hindustanf. p 

y^J^^Jj zahar-dasti, f. tyranny, op- 

' pression. p 

jj zar, m. gold, wealth, money, p 

fjtyj ^unnin, ground, a field, p 

ij,\jj zandni, belonging to women, p 

jy^j zamHr, m. a bee. p 

/jjj tsindasfi, ) 
T,-^ , > f.Jifey existence, i? 

vjo JjJ zindagani ) 

(^S^j Mng^ m. a small bell, p 
JV "^^ ™' ^®^^^» strength, p 
j^j^j wrdwar, powerful, strong, p 
jJbj %ahr, m. venom, p 
jfjIjj %iydda, m. addition, additional ; 
(adv.) more ; zvydda-h. to increase, a 
^lij ziydn, m. loss, damage, p 
jlj %er, under, beneath, p 
A*£j %ist, life, p 



L> sd ($e, ii), a termination added to 
substantives or adjectives to denote 
similitude or intensiveness. h 
^Li idhik, formerly, a 
^Ls sdth, (prep.) with. 8 
^<fiL» adtU, m. a companion. 8 
2r jL} sddaf plain, unadorned, p 
ljL» adrd, all, the whole, a 
UjLi sdrhd, with a half added. 8 
jUc «(is, m. furniture, harness, etc.p 



(jmL> 8d8, t a mother-in-law. t 

jL «{fi5;, f. the leg, thigh. 

JU* <i/, m. a year, p 

^j»^\^ admhmy (prep.) in front of. 8 

^^jL» adfiingi^ f. a support for the 

pole of a chariot. A 
jl^jJbLi adhiikdry m. a great merchant, a 
^^L* ad^ks m. a groom, p 
^L» adyOy m. shadow, protection, p 
C;..^ ««}, all, every, the whde. a 
Cyi^i.) M^o^, m. cause, reason, motive ; 

(prep.) on account of. a 
J^ aoMfy m. a task, lesson, a 
il5w aubuhy light, not heavy ; auhuk- 

hdr, lightly burdened, p 
jl^^ auhhdv, m. naturoi dispositioa. a 

\j^ Jj^ aupurd'k, a- to give in 

charge, to consign, p 
i^js^ 9iri, a woman, a 
\j\ysr' aqftodndf a. to cause to be 

fitted, prepared, a 
^ aaeh or \j^ aaohchd, m. truths 

true, a 
ij:^^^ aa^t, hard, severe ; very, p 
f^jii^ salMf generoua liberal, a 
tju) aadd, always, a 
J^ Ju«9 audauly well-shaped, graceful, h 
j^ aar, head; aar-anfdm, m. livelihood, 
success ; aar-an^dm-h. to succeed, p 
j^ air, m. the head, the top. a 
\:Jh\j»^ aardhnd, a. to praise, extol, h 
(^LwA aarde, f. a caravansary, house, p 
J^^j^ aarddr, m. chief, ruler, p 
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v^J^ sardif f. coldness, cold wea- 
ther. j9 
^jt^jj^ sar-iomin, f. empire, region, p 
J^j^ sarkdr, f. court, mansion, p 
j^j^ suritr, f. joy. a 
\j^ 8azd, f. punishment, p 
CL>^*^>* » 8U8t, Isizy, idle, p 
^^^XMu«i $ti8ti, f. laziness, dilatoriness.jp 
c:JjU^ 8a*ddat, f. felicity ;• «a'a(^^ 

mandi, gratitude, felicity, a 
jLi safar, a journey, voyage, p 
JuLd mfedy 9u/aid, white, p 
l:iL> aaknd, n. to be able, a 
jJcJLs Sikandar, m. Alexander. ^ 
l^ stkhd {sikskd), a lecture. » 
\}\^L^ sikhdnd, \ 
li VL nmdnd, ) "• ^'^ ^''*'''- "• 
JL^C» Bukh-pdlj m. a kind of sedan. « 
u,n^.Cm » «ei^Aa^ {aihahdk), a teacher, 

preacher. « 
fX^ saldm, salutation; hail! a 
c:^v«Li» saldmat, f. safety, safely, a 
^IkLa mltdn^ m. a sovereign; Ar. 

pi. «a/c£^i», sovereigns, a 
clJ>^l.*i «tt/t!(^, f . behaviour, treatment, a 
^liJ^Mis «e77iib, m. skiU, taste, a 
^UJ^ Sulaimdn, Solomon, a 
j^ samm, m. poison, a 
j\^^\a^ aamdchdr, m. news, tidings, a 
l^U-a aamdn, like, similar. « 
u:.-v4>*^ Mm^ or aimt, f. a way, path ; 

point of the compass, a 
'is^ aamqfh, f. comprehension, a 



( 24 ) _ 

l-fsf'**^ «<i»iq;A»d, a. to comprehend, 

understand, a 
^j^^ amaran, m. remembrance, re- 
collection, h 
jJCk^^MA aamundar, m. the sea, the 

wide ocean. 4 
,^_j**-» aamay^ m. time, season. * 
uUma aundndf a. to cause to hear. « 
d-w-rf aampat, f. wealth. « 
UuJ(Mm> aandeadj m. a message. « 
jIuuXm) «a9b(fr, tiie world. « 
^f^^ aingauti, f. an ornament of 

gold, etc., on the horn of a bullock, a 
Lxma aunnd, a. to hear, a 
y^ aoy correlat. pron. that very, that 

same ; aau, a hundred, h 
\^ atwdj except, besides, a 
J\y^ aawdr, a rider, one mounted or 

riding ; embarked, p " 
{^^y^ aawdrif f. riding; equipage, p 
Jlj-j aawdl, m. request, begging, 

petition, a 
,-^1^ awdmi, m. master, husband, a 
i^^ya aucde, same as auod. a 
^ya aoch, thought, a 
Lj-j-j aoehnd, to consider, reflect, a 
\t}y^ aaudd, m. a bargain, purchase, p 
^\i^y^ aauddffor, m. a merchant, p 
(^S^\jya aauddgari, f. merchandize, 

trade, p 
J^ J^**j a&'daul, elegant, well-shaped, a 
^jy^ aiirdkh, m. a hole, cavity, p 
^jyi akraj, m. the sun. a 
{jJ\^jyM 8<irdda, name of a poet, h 
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U^jiyd saumpnd, a. to deliver oyer, 

consign. Al^ 1:mj^ iounpnd, i 
\jy^ 8md, m. gold; s^Lud, void, 

empty. 8 
\j^ sand, n. to sleep, to die. a 
\2j^ sontdj m. a piestle. h 
fji^y^ sohhin, in front, h 
\^ly«j sahdrdf m. aid, assistance, i 
-fir* «fl^«;, ease, facility. % 
j*M^ aahasra, a thousand, a 
_^ «tf^i, sure, certain, a 
c s ^.^■ t ly.j aiydaat, f. punishment, a 
ULm) aiydndj wise, intelligent. « 
2rL«> ^i^/dA, black; unfortunate, p 
Ujui«> «i^A{|, straight, opposite, a 
ji^ aair, f. a walk, perambulation, a 
j^ aer, a certain weight, nearly two 

pounds, h 
j2)|5^ aaikran, hundred, h, 
U f Cj ^ aikhnd, a. to learn. « 
V ' VV fc Mi aenknd, a. to parch, to warm 

one's self, h 
y^^'- ' sing, m. a horn, a 

^L2» «A(f M, a branch ; horn, p 
^t« jL} tfA<£(^m(fwi, f. joy, gladness, p 
u:..^L2» ahdmat, f. spdt, blemish, a 
<J.^L5» ahdmil, comprehensive ; ex- 
tending to. a 
2fU) «^A, m. a king, prince; ahdh- 

suida, a royal son, a prince, p 
^l^-«f^li» ahdhfahdn, name of one of 
the Emperors of BelhL 



JjL& 'ahdyadf possibly, probably, 

perhaps, p 
JUiiMi ahdbdf m. a voice, sound, a 
i^fi^ akahih, f. a picture, likeness, a 
^l::Jl> ahitdU, f. quickness, haste; 
* quickly. ^ 
jxJ^ ahuiur, m. a camel, p 
\^L^^\js*^ ahujd^at, f. bravery, a 
^^ASi^ ahakhs, m. a person, indivi- 
dual, a 
cJfJj^ ahiddaff f. violence, force; 

adversity, affliction, a 
(-r^\jJtt ahardhf f. wine, a 
]ffjJ^ ahart, f. condition, stipulation, 

wager, a 
AjJa aharm, f. bashfulness, modesty, 

shame ; aharm-dnd, n. to feel 

ashamed, p 
^^J^i^jJL aharmandagi^ f. bashful- 
ness, shame, p 
Hdc^jJ^ aharmanda or aharminda, 

ashamed, abashed, p 
& i^ ahurii\ f. beginning, commence 

ment. a 
jljL aharir, vicious, wicked, a 
^'•^^aJi ahafakat, f. kindness, aflfec- 

tion. a 
j\^ ahikdr, m. hunting, prey; 

ahikdr-gdhy f. hunting-field, p 
4^ Id ahikdri, relating to hunting ; 

m. a fowler, hunter, p 
Jj^ ahuhfy m. thanks, gratitude, a 
Ji-i» ahaJd, f. shape, figure, a 
SJi» ahikam, m. the belly; ahtkam- 

parwar, a pamperer of his belly, p 
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jft-1 shoTf m. cry, noise, disturbance, p 
j^ shauk, m. desire, love, a 
^^ ahaukin, desirous; amateur 
fanciers, a 
Jl^ shahd, m. honey, p 
jY^ ahahry m. a city, p 
yjlu-l shahzdda, a prince; 8hah%ddU 

a princess. ^ 
^^ sher, m. a tiger, a Kon. p 
ijj^ shemi, f. a tigress, p 

shirini, f. sweetness; elo- 



(26) 



^ 



quence. p 
J>Ja shiffra, quickly. 8 



,....s>.Utf 8dhib, m. a lord, master; 
companion ; possessed of, as, 8dhih- 
khdna, the master of the house; 
8dhih-i 'MW«^,possesBedof chastity.a 
uJU? sdf, clean, clear, candid, a 
^ 8uhh, f. morning, dawn, a 
-Mtf sahr, f. patience, endurance, a 
kj:^^*^ auhlaty f. society, a 
uJLtf 8mrdf, m. a banker, a money- 
changer, a 
uJ-tf «<w/, expenditure; 8arf-h. 

spend, a 
uJ^ 8irf, merely, only, a 
t^U-tf safdX purity, beauty, a 
c:^i^ sifaty f. praise, quality, a 
^,J^ safha, face, surface, a 



to 



r 



.1.^ «a/{fA, f. counsel, advice, a 



C-L» 8<ddhanf peaceably, advisably, 
by way of advice, a 



J^ 



fondiik, m.f. a box, a tmnk. a 
i\y0 Mwdh, m, rectitude, a virtu- 
ous action ; success, a 

^^jyo s^irat, f. form, face, a 

jLitf aaiyddy a hunter, a 

Ju«0 8aidy f. game, hunting, chase, a 

j^j3 tarur or swr&r, necessary, ex- 
pedient, a 

Lju? «»'i/, frail, bedridden, a 
iLtf 2»V4/a^ f. entertainment, a 



jlk i5ciife, m. a shelf, a recess, a 
LT^lt tdlcaty f, power, endurance, a 
^IL ^d/r, fortune; star, a 
«^ ^^3', m. constitution, nature. 4 
i_ -j;^ tab^y m. a physician, doctor, a 
-jt f/iraA, f. manner, mode, a 
jjb tar%, m. make, shape, a 
uJ;t .^ara/, f. side, direction; ex- 
tremity, a 
(J^J^ tariky f. way, path, a 
iAiJb tarikay m, way, rule of life, a 
v,s..<wuuig taahty m. a basin, p 
a\J^ ia'dniy m. food, victuab. a 
iUjcS? iu>ma, m. food, bait. 

lit jJtj^i, f. infancy, a 
(..JJb faM, f. search; demand, sum- 
moning; pay; talah-k,, to seek for, 
to send for. a 
»-^ iam\ f. avarice, greediness, a 
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jjb tour, m. mode, manner, a 
^^ Mi, f. a parrot, p 
^li^ t&fdn, m. a storm of wind and 

rain, a 
Jjt tjUI, m. length, a 
^jt j^t(?i/a, m. a tether, footband; 

tawela, a stable, stall, a 

U^^Uj «l^ir-*., a. to manifest, dis- 
play, a h 
Jlfe fjdlim, an oppressor, a tyrant a 
J^ zidm, m. injostioe, violence; zulm- 
ffuddz, a melter of injustice, a 
crasher of oppression, a 

t 

^^U ^djiz, weak, helpless, a 
^j^^lft 'djizi, f. weakness, helpless- 
ness, a 
JiU '<i^ wise, a sage, a 
JU *dlam, m. the world, universe; 
'dlam-pandh, the asylum of the 
universe, his majesty, a 
JU ^dlim, a. learned, knowing, a 
d^Lc *ibdrat, f. term, expression, a 
Uj^Ur^ *afd,ih, m. wonders, curiosi- 
ties, a 
fci-^-iisr^ 'fl;Vii, m. wonder, admiration; 

a. wonderful, rare, a 
^ysi^ ^ajithay a. wonderful, a strange 

thing, a 
u:J1j^ ^addlat, f. justice, a 
i*jLC *adam, non-existence, a 



jSe> 'tizr, m. excuse, a 

fjOjC ^arz, f. representation ; a peti- 
tion, request, a 

Jlje. 'flzia, precious, eminent, dear; 
(used substantively, like ' mon cher,* 
' my dear friend.') a 

iJDju*£, *ishrat, enjoyment, a 

(jmjx. 'tshk, m. love, a 

Lxc 'asd, m. a stick, a 

jlkft 'affdr, m. a perfumer, druggist, a 

Ja£ *akl, f. wisdom, opinion, a 

Av ^JA g ^aklmandf a. wise, a 

— 5L: *ildj, m. cure, remedy, a 

<Lil& *aldka {ptHWca), m. connection, a 

hm, ^aldwa, moreover, a 

'ilm, m. science, knowledge ; 
'tlm'i-nuj{tm, astrology. 

'old, upon, after; 'aid hdz-al 
Myds, in like manner, a 

2FAgsU& *alaiMda, distinct, peculiar, a 

2f Jl4X '«»*(?«, noble, fine, a 
jAS. *umr, f. age, life, lifetime, a 

J-4^ '«»wf/, m. action, practice, con- 
duct, a 

i-^Lc 'indyat, f. favour, gift, a 

(jwUl |»1^ 'a2<7<fm-ti»na«, m. the 
common people, a 

d^^ *auratf f. a woman, a wife ; 
(Arab, plur.) 'aurdt a 

^Joyi *fwaz, m. return, substitute, a 

CL^ jLft Hyddatf f. visiting the sick, a 
jLc 'aiydr^ cunning ; a knave, a 

(jL-js 'aishf m. pleasure, deUght. a 

y^ 'a»n, m. the eye, essence, the 
very (thing, etc.). a 



HI 
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j\i- ji^r, m, a pit, cavern, hole, a 
Jili ^Jil, careless, negligent, a 
c^U ^d,ib, missing, a 
\jC ^rra, impudence, a 
^jL ifhannj f. design, view; (ad.) 

in short, in fine, a 
c-^^ ^ziori^, poor ; a stranger, a 
\}jS. ifk^dbdy the poor; pi. of ^rih. a 
i^yj^ jiflxnavif a. residing at 

Ghazna. j9 
L::,AAc\^flat, f. carelessness; moral 

torpor, a . 
u-iic ^%ldf, m. a covering, p 
aIc ifKMm, m. slave, a 
ifS. ^m, m. grief, sorrow, a 
i_.-'^ ^iby the invisible world, a 
j^ gbflir^ other, difiEcrent. a 
^^j^ ghflWat^ f. jealousy, a 



^ Jcli /a,tV^tf, m. profit, gain ; /a,«V?a- 

mand'h., to benefit. 
j;jli /<i,«^, superior, excelling, a 
j^ fW, f. morning, dawn of day ; 

early, a 
v^^ J^i fidwk^ devoted, loyal subject or 

slave, a 
\^L^l\^ fwdghaiit comfort, leisure, a 
\ii i^y\^ fdirdfnoih-k. to forget, p h 
k^jji fanand, m. a son, boy. p 



^ fursaif t opportunity. « 
fjOji fanh. to grant, assume, a 
\j\^j9 farmdnd^ a. to order, say, 

speak, p 
jliy farydd, f. complaint, p 
(^jU J faryddi, a. complainant, 

plaintiff, p 
u^^ fareh^ fraud, a trick, p 
jLJ fasdd^ m. depravity, violence, a 
J«^ /m/, f. time, season, harvest, a 
Jy«i5 yos/, bounty, munificence, a 
lafti /^^.> merely, only, no more, a 
jJ^ foMr, m. a beggar, dervise ; poor, 

indigent, a 
^ filer, m. f. thought, reflection, a 
\jiifuldnd orjuldna, a certain one. a 
^y fat^, f. army, a multitude, a 
\j^ fauran, quickly, instantly, a 
^ fi, in (used in Ar. phrases, as, 
^ fiyl'Wdhi, in truth ; fifl-fawr^ in- 
stantly ; fifl-hakikat, of a verity), a 



Jjli kdhil, fit, worthy, a 

^^ kdzij m. a judge, a 

fk::^^^\j kdmat, f. bulk, height, size, a 

^U kdni*, contented, frugal, a 

duduS kab»a, m. grasp, possession, a 

J^ kabiil, m. consent; kabi^k,, to 

agree, accept, a 
i^ katl, m. slaughter, killing, a 
jJ kadd, m. stature, size, a 
jdi kadr, f. worth, price, a 
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i%ji kadam, m. foot, footstep, a 
j^ljS kadim, ancient, old. a 
j\y hardr, oonfirmation, rest, a 
^ji karz, m. a loan ; karz dmd, to 

lend, a 
mm3 hasam, f. an oath; hism^ kind, 

species, a 
jyai kusur, m. want, &nlt. a 
A^ i^^sa, m. a storj. a 
L33 iazd, m. decree, a 
jLiii katssuik, m. a robber; (hence 

Cossack). 
jI^LJj kazdkdr, by chance, a p 
JUdii kaziyay m. a quarrel, a 
a^ katra, m. a drop, a 
^u!i kil*a, m. a fort, palace, a 
l;:^^1:J ;^mci 'a^, f. contentment, a 
Jy ibtt/, m. a statement, a word a 
cr^^US kif/dmat, f. the general resur- 
rection; calamity, a 
(XJ kaid, f. fetter, imprisonment, a 
kimat, f. price, value, a 

jlS" ^4<^J, m. a writer, a 
U5l^ ^d^nd, a. to cut. 8 
Ji kdr, m. use, business, service, 

work, deed, p 
L5^^ J^ ifcdr-<?Ai>5i, embroidered 

cloth, p 
SiJ^ kdriffar, skilful; a cunning 

workman, 
Si\^ kdjfbflii, m, paper, a scrap of 

paper, p 



(29) 



if 

y^ kdjk, m. infidel, m 
Jl^ kdl, m. time, i 
aI^ kdnif m. business, action, use; 

desire; kdm dnd, to be useful, of 

service. 4 p 
(j]j^^ kdmrdni, f. happiness, p 
^Ji kdn, m. the ear. $ 
LJ \^ kdmpnd,m. to tremble, to shiver. • 
UjJI^ kdndhd, m. the shoulder, a 
^l^ kdnkh, the armpit. A 
ffl^^ ^ ^dn^Jiid^VK, the city of Eanoj. b 
^^ kdyathy m. name of a caste of 

Hind^is ; a scribe, a copyist. « 
c^ kdby when ? « 
_^ i;a^i, m. a poet. 9 . 

^^ kalhky ever, some time or other ; 

kahhiL'kalikky occasionally ; ,<^ 

kahhky same as ^^A^. % 
\^ kaprdy m. cloth, clothes. 9 
wJ|^ ^tff^^, unfilial. g 
\:i kuttd, m. a dog. s 
i^\s^ ktidh, f. a book, writing, a 
\x^:kitnd, how much ? how many ? a 
j\y^ kuticdl, an officer of police, s 
iJjyii katori, f. a small metal cup. h 
•fjr kuchh, any, some, something, a 

little; kachhu, any, the least, h 
l^fsr kachchhii'dy m. a tortoise. 9 

U-! i^\f kirde Una or ^rd^ mapg- 
wdndy to get on hire, to borrow, h 
^j-1^ KrUhny the god Krishna. 9 
U^ ^omd, a. to do, to place. 9 
aJj^ iro(^A, angry, wroth. 9 
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^jtS kUy inflection of hrnn^ who? 

frequently joined to the following 

word, 88 kia-tarah, bow ? hU-wdsU 

or 'liye^ why ? h 
^\m^ kiidn, m. a peasant, fanner, h 
^gfM^ kashi, a prostitute, courtesan, a 
Lm^ kasnd, a. to draw, cover, h 
^^jS or yjS kiai or kM, inflection 

of ib,i or kuohh, some, certain, any. h 



(30) 



kisht, m. f. a sown fleld. p 
^^JS^ kithii, f. a boat, ship, p 
J$ kal, to morrow, yesterday. $ 
aK kaldm, m. a word, speech, a 
ijuJjK kaldwofU, m. a minstrel, 

musician, h 
^Ls£\K kalefa, m. the liver ; courage, h 

jS kam, deficient^ less, little, rarely ; 
(used in composition : as kam-hakht, 
ill-starred; a rascal), p 
JU^ kamdl, m. perfection, excel- 
lence; (used adjectively, as: ex- 
treme, the utmost, etc.) a 
UU^ kamdnd, a. to earn one's living, h 
\jA^ kamard (camera), m. a room, 

chamber. (Port.) 
<t;.j^S>^ kamina, base, mean fellow, p 
ijj^ kindra, m. shore, side, limit, p 
i^s^^ kunfi, f. a key. » 
JCi^ kund, m. a cistern, basin, s 
J\xi^ kanffdl, poor, wretched, h. 
^^ kane, near, beside, h 

\^ kauwd, m. a crow { ML,d, a well, 
a draw-well, a pit. i 



> 

i\j^ kotdh, short; kotdh-k. to hold 

back, to refrain, p 
^l?j^ kotdhi, smallnessy deficiency. i» 

J^jT^ kotwdl, m. the chief officer of 

police. 
^j^^ kothri, f. a room. 8 
^^ k&eh, departure, p 
^tf kkeha^ m. a lane, a street, p 

\J^ kord, m. a whip, a lash ; k^ird, 

rubbish, h 
J^j^ komal, soft, weak. $ 
^if kaun, who ? which ? what ? h 
\ji^ kond, m. a comer. » 
4^JjjS kknd\^ f. a mortar. A 

LyJ^ kaurudy what-like? of what 

sort? h 
n^ kohy a mountain, p 
jj^ koX any, some one ; (artic.) a 

or an, a certain (person, etc.). s 
i^ kiy that, thus, as follows: (some- 

times a relative, who ? which ?) p 
l^ kahdj m. bidding, order; kahd- 

sunky f. altercation. 9 
Jl^ khdly f. skin, hide. $ 
j^Ly^ kahdn, where ? whither ? h 
1)1^ khdnd, a. to eat, suffer ; m. food, 

dinner. 8 
CL^jly^ kahdwaty f. a byword, a 

saying. $ 

\jijg^ khujldndy a. to tickle, to rub. s 
U^ kharahdy m. a hare. 9 
\^ khard, erect, standing, h 
^j4 ^^*fkK f. a window, h 
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Ul^ UulnAf n. to be opened, to be 

revealed; to clear up after rain. « 

\ji^ khUdnd, a. to give to eat» to 

feed. 8 
\jl^ J^ khil-khildnd, n. to laugh, h, 
Ul^ khilnd, n. to blow (a flower), h 
L^ kahndj a. to tell, say, bid, call, 

affirm. 8 
\jJy^ khodnd, a. to dig. h 

\J^ kholnd, a. to open, untie, let 

loose. » 
\j^ khand, a. to lose, to waste. 8 
u:^^^ khetf m. a field. 8 
^u^ khetif f. husbandry, crop. 8 
J-^;^ khel, m. play, game, sport. 8 
UL^ khelnd, n. to play, to sport. 8 
^j^ kahin, somewhere, anywhere, 

somewhat. 8 
Lsru^ kh&hchnd or khainehnd, a. to 

delineate, draw, h 
^^ ka,i or ka,e, some, a few. h 

L^ ityrf, (pro.) what? how? why? 

whetlier (or not) ; ty4 MA3, how 

glorious ! what fun ! 8 
U^ kiyd, done, a deed; (past part, of 

kamdy to do, make.) 8 
Lm^ Jbtisd, how ? in what manner ? 

of what sort ? what like ? h 
UL^jkki^ kaifiyat, f. nature, states con- 
dition, pleasure, a 
^yS kyiin^ hyauh, why? how ? well ? 

what ? hyiih U, because ; hyiih-kary 

how? A 



^^\S gdri, f. a chariot, cart, h 

^\^ gdli, f. abuse. 8 

\j\S pdnd, a. to sing. 8 

^\S gdnth, a knot; gdnth-kd pdrd, 
very rich, k 

y b gdnw, m. a village. 8 

jlS gdw, f. a cow. p 

c^w 1^.^ ^op «Ad[^, chit-chat, con- 
versation, h 

(J,\/f ffujardtl, belonging toGujerat. /i 

\jbJ^ gadhd, m. an ass, (metaph.) a 
fool. 8 

\lj*^ gudarydf a shepherd, h 

\j\dS gustdrdy m. passing, p 

\:»j\jdS gmardnndy a. to forward, p 

\jj dS gusutmd, n. to pass; dar-guzamd, 
to refrain, to forbear, p 

^ guTf m. a preceptor. 8 

t^^ gardf f. dust (Soottici, ' stour.*) p 

Cf^ gird, (prep.) around, p 

c^l J^ girddh, m. a gulph, whirl- 
pool, p 

j^ J^ gardan, f. the neck, p 
j\sj^ gmftdr, captive, p 

\j\jj girdnd, a. to cause to fall, to 
throw down. A 

f^^ garm, hot ; garmi, f. heat, hot 
season, p 

U^ gimd, n. to fall, to drop down. A 

^•^ gurohy m. a troop, a class, p 

IjjS garnd, n. to be buried. « 
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if^ garhj m. a fortress, palace. A 
^:iJ^ guflgity conversation, p 
Ji gulf m. a rose; gul-karndf to ex- 
tinguish, p 
^ gald, m. a flock of sheep, a herd 

of cattle, p. the neck, h 
^^llf gtddh, m. a rose, p 
i^ gaUa, m. a flock, p 
^^ gali, f. a lane, h 
S gum, lost, p 
\ii ^J^ gumdn himd, a. to imagine, 

fancy, opine, p h 
^ gun, m. skill; guni, skilful, s 
2fLf gundhj m. fault, crime, sin. p 
\j\yf:S gunthwdnd, a. to cause to he 

fixed (as a string), b 
}^^ ganwdr, m. a villager, a peasant. A 
z\^ gawdh, a witness; gawdhi, evi- 
dence, testimony, p 
Jb^ Gopdl, one of the names of 

Krishna. 8 
j^ gor, m. the grave, tomb, p 
\k:L^^ goshty m. flesh, p 
iJ^^ gosha, m. a comer, p 
^^ gohh, m. a portico. ^ 
^}^ gol, or goUdj round. $ 
Mj^ gitngd, mute, dumb, h 
\jjf goydy as if, as one would say. p 
iZj\^ ghdt, an ambush, h 
d»l^ yA^^, m. a landing-place, s 
\j\j^ ghdbrdnd, n. to be confused, 

perplexed, h 
c-jy ^^ ghatd'top, m. a canopy, 
covering, h 



jp ghar, m. house, dwelling. • 
^\j^ ghardna, m. house, femily. « 
h^yAar(f, m. a jar, pitcher. $ 
^j^ ghaH, f. an hour ; a watch. 8 
\ijiM^ghimd, n. to be worn ; ghu8nd^ 

to enter, h 
^\3^ ghanidli, f. a smaU bell. 8 
^J^ ghmgriiy m. a small bell. 8 
\J^ ghord, m. a horse. 8 
\ii^gholnd, a. to dissolve, to pound. # 
^jf ghk, m. clarified butter. 8 
\^ 9^^f goiie (P^^ P^^* of jdnd). h 
J-S yat7, f. a road, h 
L^ gaind, m. a small bullock, h 
^^x«r gatni, f. a small chariot h 
^y^ gehiih, m. wheat. 8 

C^D M^, f. a kick. A 
ilA Idti f. trunk of a tree. A 
(JUS Id-fdni, unequalled, unrivalled. 
^i Idj, m. shame. « 
tmj\^'i Id-jawdh, silent, silenced. 
jl>-i Id'Chdr, helpless, destitute, jp. 
JyitfU-S Id-hdiU, useless, without 

result, a 
\nSi Iddnd, a. to load, to embark. A 
jj^ ji lAr Kapiir, two celebrated 

minstrels at the court of Akbar. h 
Aji Idzim, necessary, urgent, a 
^D Idkh, one hundred thousand. A 
ti Idld, m. master, sir. A 
^"i Idlaeh, m. avarice, desire. 8 
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j^ys^ Idlehiy covetous, greedy, s 
Uil Idnd, a. to bring; to breed, pro- 
duce, make. 8 
Jji W,«*, worthy, befitting, perfect, a 
UlJ Upatndy n. to cling, to stick to. h 
LaJ Iqpetnd, a. to wrap up. h 
lil^ latkdndy a. to suspend. A 
UW Z^'dnd, n. to be ashamed. 8 
c:;^ ^V^, ashamed. 8 
U jJ i!0(7nd, n. to be loaded, to ride, h 
Jk^jJ ^sb, delicate, delicious, a 
fj]p lard,i^ f. battle, quarrel, war. A 
l?jj larM, m. a boy, child, babe. 8 
\jj] larnd, n. to fight, to quarrel, s 
\j\jbjl lurhdnd, a. to spill, upset. 8 
\Jjbp lurhaknd, n. to be spilt, 

upset. 8 
Jj^ lashkaTf m. an army, p 
(^jy luffy m. pleasure^ enjoyment, a 
ij:^^ U^mtj a curse, a 
U;^ Uhabf m. a surname, a 
^USJ Zw^«t<ln, name of a famous 

Eastern fabulist, a 
UaJ luhndy m. a morsel, mouthful, a 
^£5^3 ^Ari, f. wood, a staff, stick, h 
U^ Ukhnd, a. to write. 8 
\j\^^ likkwdnd, a. to cause to be 

written. « 
^\^ lagdm, bridle, bit. «- 
U\^ %a»<l, a. to attach, to apply. « 
Ul! lagnd, n. to touch ; to begin; to 

reach or come up to. s 
{j\^ lagwdndf a. to cause to be 
applied. 8 



LJ lamhdf long, tall. 8 
\tt^ langrdy lame, p h 
U jj Z&^fkf, a. to rob, plunder ; htna, 

to roll on the ground. 8 
l^Jl UMy m. spark, fiame. 8 
{^^ log, m. people* 8 
i^y*ji lomri, f. a fox. « 
i^Jujl laundi, f. a slave. A 
yb^ lohkf blood. 
Uy /<>Ad, m. iron. 8 
UL! ^^nd, n. to repose, to lie down, h 
Ul^ lejdnd, a. to take away, to 

carry off. 8 
^^^ lekin, (conj.) but, yet, however, a 
^Cl MM, m. account, reckoning. 8 
ui^^ lekhak, m, a writer, one who 

is writing. 8 
lo LI lild'pild, blue and yellow; 

(applied to the appearance of the 

eyes of a person enraged). 8 
UJ l&nd, to take, accept ; set ; buy. 8 
^-J liye, for the sake of. h 



U md, f. a mother ; md-hdp, parents. * 
U^U mdjard, m. state, circumstance, 

incident, a 
Ul J jU mdr-ddhd, a. to smite, to kill.* 
t^/jU wd/y, m. a road, path. 8 
UjU «n<im<i, a. to smite, strike. 8 
j^U mdre, by reason of, in conse 

quence of. 8 
JU fndly m. property, wealth, goods, a 
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J U fna,dl, end, issue, a 
uj3U mdlik, m. master, lord, pos- 
sessor, a [tressed, j> 
yjjU mdnda, left behind, tired, dis- 
L^U mdngnd, a. to ask for, to beg. » 
1:jU mdnnd, a. to believe, obey, agree 

to. « 
i^U OT<i,i, f. mother. « 
cL^L* mubdrak, good, auspicious; 

jWMJrfraJfe-Wi^i, congratulation, a 
(juv« and \x^ ma^ and matd, f. mind, 

judgment. « 
vjr-^w^ ffiflrf, don't (used with iraperat.) h 
^\s^ matd', m. goods, property, a 
JL^ mttr, a friend, s 
^i%a*' t mutaaaddiy an accountant, a 
v_^>g*^^ muta'ajjtb, astonished, a 
U^ J£a^At«r(i, name of a province 

and town near Agra. « 
(jjyl^ mithdsy sweetness, h 
j^lsU mithdX f- sweetness, sweets. A 
J^ muthky f. the fist, a handful. « 
^^ «»»V^i, f. earth, dust, s 
J2^ moftf ?, f . a fable, simile, proverb, a 
^jJjsT* fnqfUa, f. an assembly, con- 
vention, a 
UU'* maehdnd, a. to make, stir up, 

commit, h 
ij^\sf* muMwara, m. idiom, usage, a 
Jcs:^ muhtdjf necessitous, needy, a 
j\j f,ysf^ mahrcm-i rd%, privy to 

secrets, a confidant, a p 
(>%jst* mahriim, disappointed, ex- 
cluded, a 



(iy^^ Mahmiidf a man's name, a 
i^^^ux^ mihnat, f. labour, misfor- 
tune, n [ous. a 
AaJclst^ muJ^ialffaf different, vari- 
^-isT* makhfi, hidden, a 
L5-3LflEr* maMMsi, t escape, deliver- 
ance, a 
(JL^S^ muddat, f. a space of time, a 

longtime, a 
J J^ madad, f. aid, help ; madad-gdr, 

a helper, auxiliary, a 
U:X« mudd'd, m. desire, wish, a 
^S^ mudda*i, m. a plaintiff, claim- 
" ant. a [grees- a 

i^^\j^ tnardttb, m. (pi.) steps, de- 
j|^ murdd, £ desire, meaning, infer- 
ence, a 
<LJ^ martaba, m. a step, degree, 
dignity, office, time; ek martaba, 
once upon a time, a 
(^^j^ fnarhUm, deceased, the late, a 
J^ mard, m. a male, a man, a hero ; 

marddna-wdr, like a man. p 
jl J^ murddr, a dead body, p 
ifO^ murda, dead, a dead body, p 
yj^j^ fnar%i, f. wish, inclination, p 
ij^ mwrgk, m. a fowl, bird, p 
\jj^ mamd, n. to die, to expire; mar- 

jdnd, to die, expire. « 
CL>5^ murtmwat, generosity, 
^\j^ mizdj) m. temperament, di^si- 

tion. a 
j3\m^ musdfir, m. a traveller, a 
j^ieuM^ mustajjirik, immersed, ab» 
sorbed. a 
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JjSmu« maatitl, m. a mast, a 

lA^^ tnastky f. iiitozication. p 

Jkjsf***^ moifid, f . a mosque, a 

Xjs^**^ masJ^a, a jester, a 

\j\jLm/t muakurdnd, n. to smile, h 

^ULuw« Musahndn, a Muhammadaiiy 
a follower of Muliammad. a 

clXu*^ mashk, t a leathern bag for 
water, p 

dJjiytv* mashwarat, f. consultation, a 
j^fuL« ffUM^Mr, noted, well-known, a 

i«.^<«^lidu« mtMa^t^, m. a companion, 

friend, aide-de-camp, a 
jya^ mtisauwir, m. a painter, a 

d^w^i^a^ musihai, f. calamity, afflic- 
tion, a 

^Jpjjmo^ moMti, f. solidity, firm- 
ness, a 

j;jIL/« mui^cldii^ (prep.) conformable 
to. a 

i^^L^ matlab, m. a question, pur- 
pose, meaning, a 

^Ua^ muttfd%\ acquainted, in- 
formed, a 

j;Ux« mutlahy in the least, at all. 

^^}^ j&a^ Muzaffir-I^n, a man's 
name. a. 

A^Us/* mosZdm, injured, oppressed; 
maMm-nawdi, a cherisher of the 
oppressed, ap 

bc^ Wan, together, a 

(^U^ mti'd/, absolved, forgiven, 
excused ; mu^df-kamd, to forgive, a 

j^iut^ ma*%{Lrf excused, excusable, a 

jLi^ mu'attar, scented, perfumed, a 



Jj^ mi^aUm, m. a teacher, doctor, a 

AjU^ vul'Mfii, known, apparent; 
tna*lim'h. to seem, to appear, a 

\ajl^ mu*ammd, m. an enigma, an 
acrostic. 

c,,>^^ ma^yiib, blameable, disre- 
putable, a 
j^^ maj^fitrf proud, fastidious, a 
JjL« majfi^, m. brain, j? 

cu^ mii/l(, free, gratis. |? 

^jjSLt muflis, poor, wretched, a 

j^Auli^ mii/^i, f. poverty, a 

JuA^ mufld, profitable, useful, a 

JjU^ mukdhil, opposite, a 

/^\a^ maMm, m. place, occasion, a 
jjJLt mukarrar, assuredly, a 

^IL« makdn, m. a place, dwelling, a 

,j^ mukh, m. mouth, s 

yj^ makkhi, a fiy. h 

^^ moffor, but, except. $ 
f^jL$ muldzm, an attendant a 
(JL^\jL$ middkdi, f. meeting, inters 

view, a 
(.l^Lt mtdk, m. a country, kingdom ; 

malik, a king; (pi. Ar.) mul^ik, 

kings, a ^ 

LLi malnd, a. to rub, to tread on, to 

anoint, h 
UL« milnd, a. to be found, to meet, s 
^jL^^ mumkiny possible, a 
^ man, m. the mind, soul. % ; name 

of t certain weight, a maund. p 
(^ jL^ manddl, f. proclamation, a 
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cuLis^ mwUaJdkabdi, selections, 

extracts, a 
\x»^ mundd, open, exposed, h 

J^fsd^ manjhoUf f. a small chariot, h 
^JL^ manish, f. dignity, rank, p 
^jLx^ manmh, a person. ^. 
j;L:w^ mantik, m. logic, a 

aL^^ manttlAy m. logician, a 
^^ man\ m. prohibition, a 

\j\^:^ manffwdnd, a. to canse to be 

brought, h 
,.j^ munh, m. the mouth, face ; munh" 

%or, headstrong, obstinate, s 
y% mil, a hair, p 

\^ m/i,(f,dead, (past part, of mamd), b 
(jJt^y mtMJodfikf conformable to. a 
Ci;y« mauty death, a 
^y fnoti, m. a pearl. $ 
\5j^ moid, gross, coarse, h 
Lm;>^y miijib^ cause, means, a 
t^y mochi, m. a cobbler ; saddler, h 
Hjy miirh, m. a fool, b 
M^y mauBtm or mammn^ m. time, 

season, a 
jS {^y miuh-gir, a kind of hawk 

which feeds on mice, p 
uJ 3yi ffM(uH/,depending on; tnauMf- 

k., to conclude, to stop, a 
Jj^ mol, m. price ; mol-lend, to buy. h 
f^y mom, wax; mam-jdma, doth 

covered with wax, oil-cloth. 
(^^(^y mom-dH, soft-hearted, p 
UjJj^ miindhd, m. a footstool, h 



_bl^ mahdbalif powerful, b 
^^l^ mah<y'an, a rich merchant, s 
J^ Jl^ mahddol, a large sedan, h 
-^Ijl^ma^rci;, great king! sirTsire!^ 
CL^lf^ mahdrat, f. proficiency, skilL a 
ij^ muhra, m, the thigh b<»e. p 
IC^ makngd, dear, high-priced. 
^S^'^ mahngi or m^ An^i, f. dearth, 

scarcity. 
i>:»^^ mahina, m. a month, p 
^L/t mtydn, a master, gentleman, p 
iUL/t mtydna, m. a p&lkf. p 
j^ mkr, m. a chief, a leader, p 
\j^ mkrd, lord, heir, p 
^JUae^^jf^ m\r haJAshi, m. the pay- 
* master-general, p 
\jji^ m\rtd, a noble, grandee, p 
j^ mtit, f. a table, p 
yuwM/t mttyoMor, a. attained, attain- 
able, a 
\^ maild, a. dirty, defiled ; meld, a 
fair; meld ^teld, m. a crowd of 
people. B 
«^^x*^ m&nh, m. rain, rainy season. # 

O 

j^U »(f-^^l2, worthless, useless, jp 
^^U nd-^tMA, displeased* jp 
^^^b nd-I^UBhi, f. displeasure, p 
^^^jU nd-ddn, a. ignorant, simple. j9 
(Jl jI) nd'ddni, f. ignorance, j^ 
\^U nil^d, m. a lane, avenue, h 
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\j^^ ndffmrd, m. a kind of bullock 

(of the country Nagaur). A 
j^^S Ij nd-ffahdn, Buddenlji unex- 
pectedly, p 
^U ndldn, complaining, lamenting, j? 
^jaJU ndUsh, f. complaint, lamenta- 
tion, p 
_/lJU ndlishi, complaining, a com- 
" plainant. p 
_^lj ndlM, f. a sort of sedan for 

princes, etc. h 
di\j ndh, m. weeping, lamentation, p 
aU ndm, m. name, fame, reputation. 8 
(l;js^^ nd-mahram, unprivileged, ap- 
plied to such males as are not 
entitled to visit the harem, a 
J^li nd-mard, unmanly, a coward, p 
fc^J^U nd-marM, f. unmanliness. p 
^ji.A^\j nd'tnumhin, impossible, p a 
(jgwj^U ndmiiSf m. f. honour, dignity, 

the female part of a family, a 
JU ndnwy m. name, s 
jU i^dw, f. a ship, p 
c-^l) ndytbj m. a deputy, a, 
^^JuJ nibedan, m. representation, 

statement. 8 
(S^*ji nipatf very, exceedingly. A 
^^ser nqf{im or nujinn, astrology, (lit., 

stars), a 
LT. >^<y^ nqjily noble ; mi;i3-2<li^, noble- 
bom, a gentleman; fiajih-zddi, 
daughter of a noble, a 
cu^l Jj naddmat, f. repentance, con- 
trition, regret, a 
^! Jj niddn, at length, at last. 8 



v^Jj iMifi or noic^i, f. a river. 9 
{jm\jJ nirds, hopeless, despair. 8 
1\j nirdldy apart, aside. 8 
yji ntr-uttar, without an answer. 8 
tlX>JJj nazdik, (prep.) near; used 
idiomatically like the Latin apud, 
as ddndfOh - he nazdik, ' apud 
sapientes,' 'in the opinion of the 
wise.* p 
luJ nashd, f. intoxication, a 
^Juaj \Laij HMfd-nisfi, by halves; 
with kamd, to divide into two 
equal shares, p 
' ^^<»d3 nasihat, f. advice, admo- 
nition ; nasihat-d, or -k,, to counsel, 
instruct, reprove, a 
UUa} nazdrd, m. sight, looking, a 
Joj na%ar, f. sight; naior-dnd or 

-pahunchnd, to come in sight, a 
(j:,-wW nVmaty f. favour, benefit, 
delight, affluence. ni^mat-Mwdr, 
a devourer of delights, a man of 
pleasure, a ' bon vivant.' a 
^jy»#-ji3 nafis, precious, delicate, ex- 
quisite, a 
^Jo nafrin, f. regret, detestation, p 
_^U3 ndkhdshkyt painting; nakkdshi- 
** ddr, painted, having paintings, a 
jJu tMM, m. ready money, a 
^JuSj nahhy m. painting, picture, 
map, portrait; naksh-i dtwdr, a 
painting on a wall, a 
^joSj naks, m. defect, failure, a 
j^LaAi nuksdn, m. loss, defect, detri- 
ment, a 
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JS; nM, f . a lustoiy, tale. « 

ullC ntkdhd, a. to extract, to iake 

out. « 
UXj nikdlnd, n. to issue, to result, s 
dl>Sj nikatf near, before, h 
UC nihmmd, UBeless, worthless, s 
jjljbl^ nigdUAni, f. watcbing oyer, 

protecting, p 
jx5 no^or, m. a city, a town. 
^ ntU^j shameless. 9 
jU3 namd%, f. prayer, p 
j\^y^ namMdr, apparent, p 
SljiXij nandold, m. a trough, an earthen 

Tcssel. 9 
Ux) nangd, naked, bare, h 
y nau, new, fresh ; tMu-jawdn, quite 

young. j> 
C-->ly ««««7rfJ, a viceroy. A 
u:^ J naubaf, f. time, occasion, a 
jy «Ar, light, a 

^y naukar, m. servant, attendant, p 
A^y f^yi naum-taum, sing-song, stuff, h 
lij^y nava-yauband, quite young. 9 
^ na, no, not. 9 
J^j mAd/, a young plant, a shoot, p. 

pleased, exalted, h 
(C^lyJ nihdyat, f. the extremity; 

(ad.) very, much, excessive, a 
^j^ nahkn^ no, not, nay. 9 
UUa^IJ niydhaty f. deputyship. a 
^^^ niche, beneath, close under. A 
JjLj nesh, m. sting (of a bee, etc.)^ 



iljlj nek, good, virtuous ; neh-hakht. 

of good disposition; neh-andeshi, 

good intention, p 
,Xj neU, f. goodness, kindness, p 
«yj MtfA, love, affection. 9 



ywaoTO (conj.), and, but. a p 
U^- UjJ i/^}} wdpae- d, or ^., a. to 

return, give back, h p 
Cy'^>-|^ fe^d/fi^, right, proper, a 
J^lj ir^if^, arrived; tcdrid-h,, to 

arrive, a 
^Jai»a|^ icdsU, (prep.) on account of, 

for the sake of; because, a 
isLc!^ iffd,h, m. a preacher, a 
^^^j wdhi*i, verily, in truth, /i 
ciSlj trd^, aware, acquainted, a 
'i\y fvdld, a termination added to the 

inflected infinitive denotes the 

agent; added to nouns it denotes 

the owner, wearer, etc. h 
jljy u?a%ir, a minister, counsellor; 

ioazir-zddi, the daughter of a 

wazir, a 
^djftMO^ wasUa, m. means, a 
]ac.j wa^i, m. a discourse, sermon, a 
Hj^y ioa-gbfiira, et cetera, and so 

forth, a 
cjL^^ wasf, m. praise, encomium, 

virtue, worth, a 

jjtj woitm, m. native country, home, 
abode, a 
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2rJk£^ wa^da^ m. a promise, a 

Uj wafd, t performing a promise, 

sincerity, fidelity, a 
cii^j waMf m. time, season, oppor- 
tunity, n 
^y win^, inflec. plur. of wvh, he, 

she, etc. A 
•-*^ • • wohMn, that instant, h 
Hj wuh, (pro.) he, she, that, it. h 
^%Uj fvahdh, there, thither, yonder. A 
^Jb^ w^aAi or «?wAi, (pro.) he himself, 
** that very (person or thing), h 
^^j ivuhiny immediately h 
f^^ we, they, those ; pi. of wuh, h 
Uuj^ waiBdy in that manner, so, like 
that, such as that. A. 



^\ib hdth, m. the hand, a cuhit. 8 

^U hdthi, m. an elephant. « 

cf^U hdt, f. a market, h 

j^UjU hdr-mdn, despairing, helpless. 

^U A<l», yes, even so. h 

t^JuU hdndi, f. a pot. 

^^U hd,e, alas! A(i,d-A., to groan, 
sigh, h 

\Jj\jb hdnknd, to drive away, h 

^ hitik, m. a friend, b 

.L^jJb hathffdr, m. a weapon, offen- 
sive armonr. s 

SjLs^ haehMd, m. jolt, jolting. A 

4^JUb haddi, f. a hone. « 

^ Aar, each, every, j? 



\jib hard, a. green, fresh, verdant, s 
uJ^^jtb harek, (pro.) every one. p A 
jco^ harehand, how much soever, 

howsoever, although, p 
j^jj^ har^rwi (ad.) every day. p 
jSjib harg%%, (ad.) ever. 
^Jb hiran, m. a stag, a deer. « 
j\jib hasuir, a thousand. ^ 
Jjjb Aa«/, m. jest, joke, a 
jLuJb hushydr (same as hoahydr), 

careful. ^ 
gr^LuJb hmhydri, f. wakefulness, 

vigilance, j? 
i^Uib LS.^%Aib Ao/i^-AasJrS, a com- 
mander of seven thousand, p 
i::,,Sijb haldkat, f. ruin, destruction, p 
\j'hb htldnd, a. to move, set in motion. A 
Uljb htlnd, n. to move or he moved. A 
ICjb Aattd, light, not heavy. A 
Ub ham, we ; plu. of main. «. 
cu^w4Jb himmat, f. mind, ardour, 

energy, a 
Ub ham, a particle denoting to- 
getiher,' used in composition, as, 
^j>' ffi^ ham-joU, a companion, p 
/^JMb ham-dam, m. a friend, com- 
panion. p 

jb|^^«Jb ham-rdhi, m. a companion, 
'fellow-traveller, p 
dblyuw«Jb ham-sdya, m. neighhour, 

nighhonrhood. p 
jAS' f$ib ham-'umr, a companion, one 
of the same age. p 
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L^^rX.^ Mib ham-maktab, class-fellow. j' 
Am^^ hameihaf always, ever, per- 
petually, p 
iX:Jb Sindy India, p 
jjcjb JBttM, a Hindu, one who fol- 
lows the Mth of Brahm&. p 
^\smi^XJb JBindiLstdn, m. India, a p 
jjb hunar, m. art, skill, virtue; 

hunar-mand, skilful, p 
liM^Jb hansnd, n. to smile, s 
^\xxib hangdma, m. an assembly, 

tumult, assault, p 
\yib hawd, f. wind, air. a 
\j\^yb ho-j'dnd, n. to become, h 
/^yb hoahy m. sense, consciousness, 

perception, p 
jtJ«^ hoshydr, intelligent, attentive, 

cautious, p 
\jySb hand, n. to be, become, grow. 8 
_Jb hi, (an emphatic particle) even, 

indeed, very, h 
^^^ hih, even, indeed, h 
^j^ hin, void of, without. 8 
Lib hijfd, m. mind, sense, h 



(40) 



\j yd, (conj.) or, either. 8 

jb ydd, f. memory, recoUection. p 

Ji y^r, m. a Mend, lover, p 

^j^^ yaHAn, m. certainty, certain, true.0 

jjb ydwar, propitious, p 

uio yak, one, a, an. j^ 

iOlL yagdna, kindred, single, incom- 
parable, p 

^^ yikh or yon, thus, in this man- 
ner, h 

^^^ yiiiMh, thus, even so. h 

«^ y%h, this ; he, she, etc. h 

(o^i yO'hdn, here, used with the 
genitive (inflec.) to denote posses- 
sion, etc., as fMr0 yahdn, in my 
possession ; ^ apud me.' h 

^^^ yihi, this same, h 

^j^ yMn, here, in this very place, h 

^ ySf they, these, i 
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HINTS TO THE LEARNER 



I.— EXTRACTS IN THE PERSIAN CHARACTER. 

EXISACT IST. 

Swti'Se iiydn hat, Jaldi-kd phal naddmat hau 

Idlenes8-£roin loss is. Haste>of (the) fruit regret is. 

Kind* at drdm-M kunfi hoi. MUmat-se bard,i hai. 

Contentment ease-of (the) key is. Labour-&om greatness is. 

Farhez aehcM dawd hau *Akil-h> uhdra has hai. 
Abstinence good medicine is. (The) wise-to (a) hint enough is. 

^udd'M J^uf ddnish-ki asl hai, Giingi tahdn hihtar hai 
God-of (the) fear wisdom-of the root is. Mute tongue better is 

jhUhi zahdn se, 'Jlm-U dfat hhU hai. 

lying tongue than. Knowledge-of (the) calamity forgetfulness is, 

Bisdf'Se Malk-ko drdm hai, 

Justice-from (the) people-to ease is. 

In the same way as the above, let the student endeavour to 
transcribe neatly into the Eoman character the first two or three 
pages of the Extracts. Let him be careful to write every letter with 
its appropriate mark; and, in the course of a week or two, let him 
restore the same into the Persian character. This is one of the best 
and speediest methods of making himself famUiar with the elements 
of the language. Let me not be misunderstood here, as if I recom- 
mended the bare-faced quack system of the so-called " Hamiltonians." 
No, what I recommend is, that ''every man should be his own 
Hamiltonian,'' in which case he will be the gainer. It is utterly 
absurd to expect that, a language can be learned without labour and 
thought on the part of the student. The Hamiltonians would persuade 
us that it can ; but their system is a mere deception, which flatters the 
vanity of the student with a show of progress utterly unreal, and which 
admirably conceals the ignorance and incapacity of the teacher \ hence 
its popularity. 

6 
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NOTES, ETC., ON THE FIRST FIFTY STORIES IN THE 
PERSIAN CHABACTER. 

The following few notes and observationB are intended to illustrate 
such parts of the Beading Lessons as may appear least obvious to a 
beginner. The figures refer to the particular page and paragraph in 
the Grammar, in which the subject is fully explained. 

N.B. In this work, the final wAn ^ when it has the nasal 
sound (vide page 6), is marked with an extra dot over it, as in the 
words ,^j^ main, and ^^ tain. This should have been stated in its 
proper place, but the author was not aware at the time those sheets 
were sent to press that the printer had the ^^ in his fount. 

Extract 1. — JMi-kd phal, 'the fruit of rashness;' the genitive 
placed first, 95. 64. It will be observed that these sentences are 
arranged according to the rule, 93. 62, each sentence finishing with the 
v^rb hai, 'is.' — CHihpi zahdn, etc., *a speechless tongue is better than 
a lying tongue : ' in this sentence there are two clauses ; the verb had is 
expressed at the end of the first clause, and is consequently unnecessary 
at the end of the second. 135. a. 

Ex. 2. — Thord khdnd, * little eating ; ' the infinitive used substan- 
tively, 129. a. — talab kar ^ilm-ko, ' seek for knowledge ' : taM kamd, a 
nominal verb, 65, last line; here the verb, contrary to the general 
usage, comes first. There are in this Extract a few more exceptions to 
the general rule as to arrangement, agreeably to what we have stated. 
93. a. 

Ex. 3. — Jalne lagd, 'began to bum' — senkne lagd, 'began to warm 
himself,' 131. c. — thathol-ne kahd, *a jester said,' or, 'by a jester was 
said.*— ^afo, ' bums,' tdpe, ' warms himself,* the aorist for the present, 
122. J. 

Ex. 4. — The sentences in this extract follow* the general rule as to 
arrangement, which is, to commence with the nominative or agent, and 
end with the verb, the remainder or complement of the sentence being 
between these. — har-pd, literally, ' on foot.' — %iydda Idkerdh hain, ' are 
more wicked,' the comparative degree, 71. 5. 
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Ex. 5. — Bahut kdm, 'many uses;' tbe nominatiYe plural of 
masculine nouns of the second class (29), can be distinguished from 
the singular only by the context, such as a plural verb, etc. — hqfd,e, 
* in place of,' preposition requiring the genitive in ke, 98. — Mm die 
haih, * become useful.' — handyd jdtd hat, passive voice of hmdnd, 
57, 42.— Vide p. 47, note to ' Extracts from the ijra,i8h-i Mahfil.* 

Ex. 6. — Hk {int awr gadhe-ie, * between a camel and an ass.'--< 
mfar dar peah h{i,d, Ht. ' a journey came in front,' i.e., ' they both 
had occasion to travel;* — ma'liim hotd hat, *it appears; ' — diLlhjd,kftgd, 
' I shall be drowned,' intens. verb, 64. 

Ex. 7. — Jo ddnd, etc. 116. a, — he kahe, ' without being told,' 182. — 
ddl-rakhtd hat, ' tosses away,' intensive verb ; — U jia-ke wdate, ' on 
whose account,' 117. e. 

Ex. 8. — JSk kamine awr hhale ddmi-se, ' between a base man and a 
gentleman.' — hoU-M, 'on becoming,' adverbial particip. 134. e, 

Ex. 9. — Ek shaMM-ne, etc., ' by a certain person it was asked of 
Plato;' respecting the use of the proposition ne, read carefully, 102, 
etc. — lahtd haraon, *many years,' 106. h. — kyd kyd *afd,ih, 'what 
various wonders,' 114. a, — dekhe, 'were seen' {t^i-ne, 'by thee,* 
understood). — yihi *af{tha, ' this wonder merely.' 

Ex. 10. — £yd kdm did hat, 'what quality is most useful?' — h<h 
j'dwe, * should become.' 

Ex. 11. — Chashme-pda 'to (or near) a fountain' (fo understood), 
99. d. — cha/irh na aakd, ' he was not able to descend.' — tUame-se pahle, 
' previous to descending.' — dekh na Uyd, 'you did not thoroughly look 
at,' intensive verb. 

Ex. 12. — Sher-M kahd, 'said to the tiger;' the verbs 'to say or 
speak' and ' to ask,' construed with the ablative, 102. b, — agar sher 
muawwir hotd, ' if a tiger had been the painter,' 81. a. 

Ex. 13. — Ktichh sawdl kiyd, ' asked something in charity.' — ek hdt 
meri, 'one request of mine.' — mat mdng, 'ask not,' the negative 
particle mat, 'don't,' used with the imperat., 123. d. — wke siwd, 
' with the exception of that.' 

Ex. 14. — JSk-ne un-m&n-se, 'one of iihsm.^ —jd,iye and haithiye, 
respectful forms of the imperative, 123. 4^. 

Ex. 15. — Ajpni angiithk, 'thine own ring,' 112. — ydd kamd {tufh ko 
understood), the infinitive used imperatively, like the Latin gerund, 
129. a. 
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£z. \6.—BiUl d,i thi, pluperfect tense, 127. d.—bujhd ie, 'extin- 
gaiflh/ mtensiye verb.— jMircl pard, etc., ' all the time lying down, he 
continued giving answers.' 

Ex. 17. — Agar main hd*i na jUdhy 'if I do not win the game.'-^ 
Mr hharffosht, ' an exact pound of flesh;' the ter is nearly two English 
pounds. — tardsh-le, ' cut off.' — us-ne na-mdnd, * he did not (or would 
not) agree.' — kd^i-pds (for kdzi-ke pds), ' near the judge.' — ek ter-se eh 
rati ziydda, * a single grain more than one ser. 

Ex. 18. — 'Ain UVe-he niche, 'close under the very palace.' — liitd 
gayd, 'was plundered,' passive voice. — Jdhidmat-mm, 'in the presence.' — 
'or? kiy ' made representation,' U, fem. of kiydy agrees with 'ons, but 
*ar% kiyd is also used as a nominal verb. — ehirdu^ etc., ' under the lamp 
is darkness,' a proverb analogous to our own saying, ' the nearer the 
church, the farther firom God.' 

Ex. 19. — Anjdn hokar, ' as a stranger.' — kyd muj'he, etc., ' do you 
not recognize me ?' kyd, here used as a sign of interrogation, 93. h, 

Ex. 20. — Us'ke; yahdhis here understood; mar-yayd and hdht-li 
and urd-d{, all intensive verbs, 65. 44. 1. 

Ex. 21. — 2.dmiyon-ko istabal-mehjdne detd, 'he allowed the people 
to go into the stable,' 131. C'—phirtd and kartd, continuative past 
tenses, 124. h. — apnd kdm kar-liyd, 'gained his own object.' 

Ex. 22. — Amde rdh-meh, 'in the midst of the way.' — ehird^ 
ffhar-kd, etc., ' I did not put out the lamp of the house before I came 
away,' literally, 'I havel not come (after) having put out,' etc. — d,e ya,e, 
' you have come and gone.'— ^'^^ei na ghisd hogd, ' must not your shoes 
have been worn ? ' 

Ex. 23. — Is wakt, 'at present;' ko, understood, 100. a, — honge and 
na-deh, etc., the plural used out of respect, 118. 7S.-~^'o unhoh-ne, etc., 
* even should his worship have given the medicine.* — Idndhd-karegd, 
frequentative verb, 66. III. 1. — marnd har hakk hat, 'death is certain.' 

Ex. 24. — Tahdh hokar, 'being in distress.'— ^tffAdiw, 'to make read,' 
'to teach;' casual form of pofhnd, 62. 43. — lete lete Ai, 'even when 
lying down;' the repetition of the conjunctive participle denotes a 
continuation of the state, or repetition of the action, denoted by the 
verb. — he hdth fdhw-ke hilde, ' without the moving of his hands and 
feet.' — hildyd, the preterite participle, used as a substantive. 
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Ex.25. — Sab'ke hawdle hi 'he gave into the charge of each.' 
Idt'ddli, ' cut off ;' the intensive of kdtnd. 

Ex. 26.— JDwion kdxi'llse pds ga,{n, our insdf chdhd, 104. d. — ek eh 
'one to each/ 106, e, — la^ko-ko use tttpurd kiyd, 101, e. 

Ex.27. — Chha roti'Se, 'with six loaves;' the termination on 
denoting the plural omitted, 107. 70. — wi^ ^^^l-dene-mm ddj^il hai^ 
' that amounts to throwing it away.' 

Ex. 28. — *Arz hiyd, (a nominal verb), *he represented;' *arz M is 
also used in the same sense, vide Ex. 19. — dar-I^tffdst kamd, * to make 
request.' — do sawdl hejd (properly do satDdl-i-bejd), 'two improper 



Ex. 29.— ^2^Mn^ tMn, ' were to be written,' 83. — dam hhd rahd, an 
idiomatic expression, denoting, ' he remained quite silent,' lit., ' con- 
tinued devouring his breath.' 

Ex. 30. — Dekhne-wdle, 'the spectators,' 66. — diisre-ke gJiar {ho 
understood), ' to the house of the other.' — samfhd, etc., ' he perceived 
that it was not a screen.*— /«r^3 hhdyd, ' were deceived,' lit., ' experi- 
enced deception.* 

Ex. 31. — Sihhne-hd, etc., 'why then mention the learning of it?' — 
itne-meh, 'in the meantime.' — bar hdd kt, 'have cast away,' lit., 'placed 
upon the wind.' 

Ex. 32. — Luahndm d< tM, pluperfect tense, 127. d, — dth dth dne, 
etc., ' you share between you, each eight dnds ; ' observe that sixteen 
dnds make a nipt. 

Ex. 33. — Gardan mdmd, ' to decapitate.' — mere rd-ha-rd, ' in my 
presence.' — marddna-wdr, ' like a man or hero.' — terd hard halxja hat, 
' thou hast great courage.* —^'awdn-mard^, ' heroism' or ' courage.' — 
dar-yuzrd, * he passed over (or passed by) his fault.' 

Ex. 34. — £h hard 8aJ^{, * a very generous man,' 107. h. 

Ex. 35. £Jidba/r hamd, the infinitive used as an imperative. 

Ex. 36. JTarte hiie, vide 131, 84. — wdfih-tar, Persian comparative, 
by adding tar to the positive. 

Ex. 37. Bdithd diyd, intensive of haithdnd.^^ara, in the last line 
means 'greater,' 'more important.' 

Ex. 38. — £ard mom-dil, ' very soft-hearted.' — in mti/dn-hi, ' of this 
reverend gentleman;' plural used out of respect. — apnd is here used 
for merd, 113. fi. 
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£z. 39. — Ekehh gol got id, ' somethiiig quite round.' 
Ex. 40. — 8uhh hote M, ' immediately it was dawn of day.' — kaun ti 
fins, ' what sort of commodity.' — %M ddnd,{ par, * notwithAtanding 
80 much wisdom. — yihCfakat^ * this only and no more. — main hd% dyd, 
etc., 'I will have nothing to do with such wisdom; ' past used for 
the future, 126, a, 

Ex. 41. — Jo unih hefr mtle, 'if that (lost) sheep diould be found.' — 
J^udd-k{ rdh-par, ' in charity,' ' jwur I'amour de Dieu.' — J^udd-kC 
ka$am (JMtd hdn) * I swear by God.' 

Ex. 42. — 2.dmi'ks, etc./ 'taller than a man's stature.' — M^i 
pdhunchne tak, etc., 'by (the time of) the letter's arrival, the (wheat) 
season had expired.' — ftihdr k(jdwe, ' can be credited.' 

Ex. 43. — Mahmitd of Shazn{ died, a.d. 1030. Ayyds was one of 
his fSavourite slaves. Hahmud is famous both for his patronage of 
learned men, and for his success as a warrior. He made sev^al in- 
cursions into India, in the last of which, a.d. 1026, he is supposed to 
have carried away in triumph the gates of Somndth, of which we heard 
so much some years ago. — Jauhar-Mhdm men, * into the jewel-house or 
treasury.' 

Ex. 44. — Juds juds makdnoh-meh, ' in places quite apart,' or * each 
in a separate place. — saldmat, * in safety.' 

Ex. 45. — Sitdaid, 'well-shaped,' 'elegant' — had JdM-wdh-ke, 'of 
the man of a bad disposition.'— ;;byaMd, etc., 'whatever sort (of seed) a 
man may sow, the same will he reap.' 

]Sx. 46. — Kasam kM,{, ' swore an oath.' — {mdnddr, ' futhful' or 
honest.' — rutha,$ a'ld, 'very high rank.' — is hahdne-se, 'by this 
pretext.' 

Ex. 47. — Hdu^'awdn, ' quite young : ' the same phrase occurs in 
the Devanagarf Extracts under the Sanskrit form, nava-ya^and, — der 
kar, ' though late.' 

Ex, 48. — lAkhd hiid, ' written : ' the participle with Md, agreeably 
to 131. — likhd hai; here the agent ki8{'ne is understood. 

Ex. 49. — Sddhan, ' by way of advice.' — IdtkaUeM, 'immediately.' 
— uS'ke kahne ha-miijil, ' in conformity with what he said.' 

Ex. b^i.-^Diydmit-Mr, ' conscientious.'— ^m wakt^ ' when/ or * at 
the time when. — Msil-i-kaldm, ' in short.' 
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2.— EXTRACTS FEOM THE 'IBIEAD APR02.' 
(From page To to page TV). 
These Extracts are selected as a specimen of genuine Urdu, the dialect 
spoken by the educated classes of the Musalmdn population throughout 
India. The style is exceedingly easy and elegant, and presents no 
difficulty to those who have acquired an elementary knowledge of 
Persian. Before the student commences with these, he is requested 
to read with care froni page 88 to page 100 of the Grammar, which 
portion treats of Persian compounds, etc. I may here add (what 
I am afraid has been omitted in its proper place in the Grammar) 
viz., that " in phrases from the Persian, the adjective follows the sub- 
stantive, and the substantive is in that case marked with the nd/at, as 
if it governed another substantive in the genitive." Thus mard-ipdrsd, 
'a pious man;' mard-i nek, '& good man.' The reader will see in 
page 90, h, of the Grammar that when, in a Persian phrase, the 
adjective comes before the substantive, the two together form a com- 
pound epithet, as, tang-dil, * distressed in heart : ' whereas ' a distressed 
heart' would be written * dil-i tariff/ 



3.~EXTRACTS FROM THE *AR1,ISH-I MAHFIL.' 
(Page rV). 
This extract from the ' Ara,ish-i Mahfil' was for the first time cor- 
rectly printed in the first edition of this work. In the Calcutta edition, 
the printers misplaced the letter-press of two pages, so that, while the 
paging appeared perfect, the text made nonsense. Several years ago I 
discovered this when endeavouring to make sense of the passage as it 
has all along stood in Mr. Shakespear's ' Selections,' vol. i. p. 105. 
Mr. S. has endeavoured to cement the matter by throwing in a few 
connecting words of his own, which are certainly no improvement. A 
conscientious critic would have stated the fact of such an amendment^ 
80 that the original author might not incur blame for the sins of the 
Bengal printers, or of the English editor. I am glad to find that Mr. 
Shakespear in his more recent edition has adopted my amendment 
(without any acknowledgment, however), as preferable to his own. 

The subject of the extract is a description of a kind of chariot 
drawn by bullocks common in the province of Gujerat, more especially 
in the city of Ahmaddb&d. An account of the same, accompanied by a 
beautiful engraving, will be found in the travels of Albert Mandelslo, 
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who yidted the spot in the reign of Sh4h Jah4n. The edition of his 
travels to which I allude is the folio, printed at Leyden, 1719, page 74. 
In pages 21 and 22, of the same work there is an engraving of the 
Great Indian Fig-tree, commonly called the Banyan Tree, alluded to 
in our 5th Extract, page f It is the same as that mentioned by Quintus 
Curtius, Lib. ix. cap. i. 1* Having thus vanquished Porus and crossed 
the river (Acesines), he marched further into the country. There he 
found forests of vast extent, in which were shady trees of prodigious 
height. Most of their branches (or arms) equalled in size the trunks 
of ordinary trees; for, bending down into the earth, they grew up 
again in the same place, and appeared rather like separate trees, than 
boughs springing from another stem.'' 



4.— EXTRACTS IN THE DEVANiOAEf CHARACTER. 
The first seven anecdotes in the Devandgarf character correspond 
respectively with stories 8, 8, 10, 6, 18, 16, and 23, in the 
Persian character. They are the same word for word, and, conse- 
quently, require no further notice here.. N'os. 8, 9, and 10, in the 
Devanagari, correspond respectively with Nos. 29, 38, and 39, in the 
Persian character; with this difference, however, that in the Devanagarf 
text, Arabic and Persian words are carefully excluded, and their places 
supplied with words purely Indian : and this exclusion of Arabic and 
Persian words, constitutes the main difference between the dialect of 
the Hindds, commonly called * Sivdi^ or ^ Khvri Boliy and that 
of the Musalm&ns, generally called * Mndiistdni,* ' Urdii,* or 
*Zdbdn'i JRel^a.' The style throughout is exceedingly easy, and 
there is only one peculiarity in the orthography to which it may be 
requisite to draw the student's attention in this place, viz., that in the 
Devandgarf character the letter ^ (y) is sounded like the vowel T^ (e) 
when following any of the long vowels 15 j d, or ^jV 0: thus 
WT^ J^y^f |\t||«| risd^e, ^^pSf ^A etc., instead of ^ii( etc. 
I may mention, in conclusion, that in the last seven pages or so of 
these extracts, the symbol called the virdma is purposely discontinued, 
as the jasim is in the selections from the *1B[hirad Afroz.' The student 
should always bear in mind that he must ultimately qualify himself 
to read correctly books and manuscripts utterly void of vowel-points 
and all other orthographical symbols, such as the ja%m, the tashdid, the 
virdma, etc. 
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APPENDIX. 



It has been suggested to me tliat a moie detailed explanation of the 
following fourteen engraved plates in the Ta'lfi: character would be 
very desirable for beginners. I have discussed the subject rather briefly 
in page 143, etc. ; and now, at the risk of a few repetitiions, I deem it 
advisable to enter upon it again more fully, by giving a literal transcript 
of each plate in the Boman character, together with a few additional 
explanatory notes and observations. 

PLATE I. 

TBANSCBIPT INTO THB BOICAN CHAniCTEB* 

Div. I.— «, h, y, d, 8, r, 8, *, 8h, 8, t, ^, /, k, k, k, I, m, n, w, h, 
KhhSy Id, If, If. 
„ 2. — hd, It, hh, hd, hr, hs, hsh, hs, hi, h^, If, Ik, Ik, hi, hm, 

hn, ho, ha, hhn, hid, hy, hy, 
„ 3.-;fci, jf, jh, jd, hr, hr, js, jsh, hz, hi, h^ jf, Jk, jk, j% hm, hn, 

DivisiOK 1. — ^The first division of this Plate shows the mere elements 
of the tdUk alphabet; the small cross mark indicates the spot where 
the pen starts from in the formation of the letter, and a double cross 
denotes an additional formation. The first elementary form on the 
right hand is the Mf, which differs very little from the printed 
character. The second form is the letter he (3), which by a mere 
change of its dots may become jp, t, s. The third form, now a/6» (J), 
becomes, in the same manner, eh, M, h. The fourth makes two letters, 

7 
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d and s- The fifkh, r, 8, sA, and f . The sixth is represented as con- 
sisting of two forms— one an indented, the other a protracted line, and 
either may be used as sin and Mn {s and «A), as the only distinction 
between them is, that the «» (<) wants, and the shn («A) has, three 
dots superscribed, whether short or protracted. The seventh form, 
Bdd and %dd. The eighth, ty s. The ninth, ^ain and ^in. The 
next letters are/, ^, h, I, m, n, iv, and A, which are nearly the same as 
the printed type. Then follow the initial, medial, and final forms of 
the he linked together ; then tiie Id and ham%a ; and lastly, the letter ye 
under two icarieties of form, the latter of which is now conventionally 
used by the natives to denote the f/d,e mapM, 

0. The ddl may at first sight appear to resemble the iff ; the dis- 
tinction consists in this, that the ddl has an angular top, whereas the 
w has it round. 

}. As the letters Vtw and the imperceptible he have no exact repre- 
sentatives in the Eoman character, they have been allowed to stand in 
the transcript of the plates in their proper form. 

c. The fe and last form of yd are* written above the line to show 
the mode they adopt where there are more words than the line will 
contain. 

d. The bottom of the kdf may be protracted, as in the second 
example, to fill up the line, a liberty frequ^tly taken with letters by 
the Oriental penman. This letter is formed by two sweeps of the pen, 
the first commencing from the top of the vertical line at the angle— 
(marked in the plate with a single cross) ; the slanting top is put on 
afterwards. In old Nasldhi MSS. the slanting top is never used, but 
instead thereof the mark « is written over the letter. 

e. The yd (y) has two forms in the Plate. The former was appro- 
priated by Dr. Gilchrist for the sound 4, the latter for the e (or yd^e 
majh{iV)y a distinction still observed by the natives of India in writing 
Hindustdnf. 
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Division 2 exhibits the second elementary form, yiz,, that of h, p, 
i, 8, n, and y, as they appear initially, when combined with each of th^ 
others following them. Here are given all the combinations of the letter 
te, with each of the elementary forms of division first. It will be seen 
that many of the nMaa, or dots, are omitted ; as, for example, those 
necessary to form h8,'htj h^, hf, hm, hi, hh, by, and without them the 
linear portion of the be, in these compounds, has no meaning. It may, 
of course, become h, p, t, 8, n, or y, ad libitum, by the addition (above 
or below it) of one, two, or three dots. 

Dmsioir 3 shows the initial form of the j, ch, h, and M, prefixed 
to each of the elements in their order. Here a similar irregularity of 
punctuation occurs, but as the form -. constitutes a perfect letter in 
itself, without any dots, it is transcribed into the Bomau character by 
h. It may be observed once for all, that the object of these Plates is 
to exhibit the combinations of all letters of a certain form, independent 
of the adventitious dots which each form may necessarily require. 



PLATE n. 

DiV. 4. 8d, 8t, 8J, 8hd, 8r, 88, 8h8, 8Z, 8t, 8^, 8f, 8, 8kk, 8l, 8m, 8n, 

8hw, 8if, 8,hs, 8ld, 8y, 8y. 

„ 6. 8d, 8t, 8j, 8d, 8r, 88, 88h, f2, ft, 8^, f/, sk, 8k, «/, SfH, f», 

2tr, S, as, %ld, jy, *y. 
„ 6. — td, it, tj, id, tr, U, Uh, tt^ tt, t^ tf, tk^ fk, zl, im, £», 
tw, tjf, %s, tld, iff, ty. 

Division 4 represents the «in or 8hin in combination with the rest 
of the letters. It is needless to observe that the letters dlif, ddl, re, 
and wa/w, never join to the left— consequently they have no distinct 
initial form. 

Dmaioirs 5 and 6 show the edd and j^« followed by each of the 
elementary forms. 
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52 APPENDIX, 

PLATE m. 

Dnr. v.— ^J, ^, ^J, ^ ^r, ^8, ^h, ^s, ^ij ^^, ^f, ^L ^k, ^, ^«i, 

^11, ^«7, ^y, j^Ay, ^«, j^y, ^y. 

„ S.—/d,ft,Sfd,fr,fr,fs,f8h,f8,fi,f^,ff,/k,/k,Ji,Jm,J^ 

„ 9. — ^^, i(^, kf, kd, kr, ks, ksh, h, hi, k^ kf, kk, kk, H^ km, kn, 
kw, kif, khif, kid, ky, hy. 

Pla.te m. shows the letters *ain, f$, and kdf in combination with 
all the rest; and, with the exception of Id, the initial fonn of the Idm 
is found by omitting the bent top stroke of the letter kdf, 

Divisioir 8. — ^The dots of the fe are again omitted in fd, fd, fr 
(2nd), fs, f%, ft, /^, etc., leaving the letter imperfect. It may become 
J4/> ^y superscribing two dots. 

Dmsiow 9. — ^The formation of the kd (made by two sweeps of the 
pen) commences from where the four lines meet \ the pen stops at the 
top of the alif, made upwards, and then forms the slanting top. KU, 
is made by three strokes of the pen, the alif, made downwards, being 
the second, the slanting top of the k&f the third. 



PLATE IV. 
DiY. 10.— »kl, mt, n^, md, mr, nu, msh, m%, mt, m^, mf, mk, tnk, 
ml, mm, mn, mw, mh, mhx, mid, my, my. 
„ 11.— Aa, ht, hf, hd, hr, hr, hs, M, H, ht, h^, kf, lik, hk, hi, 

hm, hn, htv, hh, hhhhhs, Md, hy, hy, 
„ 12. — ahjd, hum, hfy, kknn, s^s, hrsht, fj^, ss^ id. 

al^, dmtnb, (dfkyr, ^hyd, aUh hsyny shyryn rkm ^dfr %nwhh. 

SiYisiON 11. — ^The tail of the A^ is given only in hd, hd, hk, hi, and 
hid, but omitted in all the rest, according to the practice of Oriental 
writers. Hence the initial form of this letter is often too 5)pt to bo 
mistaken for the mim {m\ 
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DinsiON 12 contains the combination of the characters as arranged 
in alphabetical notation, noticecl in p. 20 of the Grammar, forming the 
fanciM words, 'Ahfad, hawcn, hufti, kaUmm, »a*fa§, karashat, §a^%, 
%asiagi ; and the last line may be read thus, indicating the name of the 
chirographer : AT abd W mwsntb, al fakir 'ubauki-l-ldhi hiuatni shirin 
rakm ^ffara luniibahu, 

PLATE V. 

Consists of words beginning with letters of the b$ class \ i.e., h^ p^ t, .«, in which 
might be included n and y. 

L. 1. hM, hh^'t, hhsM, pnf, hlJ^ hind. 

2. h^yd, hstr, py^mhr, hl^s, h^hsh, h^%. 

3. hy%y hsytf hy^ hkhk, pink, hkhyl. 

4. hljfkm, hykm, htn, hyn, hychw, hyff^, hnkU, hyshky. 
6. tijh, tshyh, tklyd, ilmy%, tksyr, tJjfsyr. 

6. tfyr, tfsi, tfiysh, MsySf ^Mhfh ^ir 
V. tjmi, tqnyf, tMtfuf, ^Hyky ^»>**> ^UV^ 
8. tfdy tktym, tmkyn, tlkyn, tnhw, thnt, tky. 

PiATE Y. — Coming now to complete words of more than two con- 
sonants; we may premise, as a general remark, that when these contain 
any of the letters 3, p, t, s, n, y, consisting of a horizontal or sloping 
line, with one or more dots, for each letter there should be an incurva- 
tion in the continued running line, and at least two bends for the short 
indented sin or shin. When several such letters come together, for the 
sake of distinction it is usual to give the middle one a bold dash 
upwards, terminating in a sharp point vertically. 

L. 1.— The fi of hind is protracted to fill up the line, according to 
custom. The phk of fine 9, hykm of line 4, with a dash on kdf, here 
wanting, are intended for paiang, ' a tiger,' and heyam, ' a princess,' 
this being a very usual omission, especially where the word cannot be 
mistaken. In some works, indeed, the id/ is never distinguished from 
the yd/, neither is h from p, nor Jim from ehe* 
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54 APPENDIX. 

PLATE VI. 

Contaiiui a lilt of woacdi commencixig witb letters of tfafl thud form, tiz. ^, «J^ il or M. 
L. 1. jni, hshmty hkmt, hhyU, Wkt, j^U. 

2- jhiff Jt^> A«y^> h^f W^y j^> hJ^^f h^^' 

3. ^myTy Wmty l^fia^y jlysy hbs, jhy^, jit. 

5. ehyohky J^hhy jlyl, jmyl, jnUy hn^. 

6. jlmm, TUynif hkm hkym, ^hm, jbyn^ jstn, 

7. Aw, MiflnyjlWy JmPy chmehif, Mhfif ¥h^- 



PLATE Vn. 

Consistiiig of words beginning with sin or thin, 

1. 8yh, My sf^) slh 8th if yd. 

2. ithfy $ly»y 8yhsh, 8^f, 4yfe ««»f 

3. 4/ «y/ «W, 8lk, ^1, 

4. mMm, «Am, shkyuy shw, 8fynXy i8ty. 

5. sTikst, fhfkt, 8hy'kh, 8hhyd, shyr, 8hm8hyr, 8hm, 

6. fihshy shkhSf 8hmyt, 8hn^ 8hny^ ^h^, 8hfyh. 

7. 8lilhf shkyl, 8hkl, sMffknif shhn, shbnmy 8hk8tn, 

8. 8h8tnf 8hfwy 8hknfif, shy8h», 8hkykif, 8hky, 8hkflgy. 



PLATE Vin. 

Words beginning with tddy fuld^ j^^ or go^ 

1- ?fc?> ih^y Mt, 8hyh, 4lh, 8yd, 

2. fmd, f^fijyr, «/yr, mj^ 8^f, 8hyh 

8. ^mhyk, §ykl, mym, 8hn, 8^, ^^, syJby. 

4. tlhy thyhy thyit, tyj^, tpyd. 

6. j^yr, twky Uhysh, tm^ th^, tfyf. 

6. ak, Oyk, tnk, tfi, tlyl, thm. 

7. tkw, thkehs, tntniy t^, thty, t^ty. 
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IPFENBIX. 55 

PLATE IX, 
Words bfls^iimmg with *mfh gham^ ft or Ifdf, 

I*- 1- ^f tM tf^^' ^> t^> f^^' &' 

2. ^»Jr, ^w, ^h, ^h^h, ^tsh, ^«y«, ^mU. 

3. t?^' tfe^^> t?^'^* t^^» t**^» t^^^y t¥y t¥' 

4. j7Z, ^l, ^hn, J. gyw, ^^yw, ^>;, ^jh, ^jmy. 

5. y?yK y»y^^, f^yh fih^ M JSr^ 

6. fkr, A /M M /^^b /y/ 

B. /Aw, ^, flw, fihfwy ftyU, fisfy. 



PLATE X. 
Words beginning with Mf^ gdf or Idm, 
L. 1. hibf hlb, ksht, kyfyt, knf, Uknd, hnlzy kmtr. 

2. hhnyt, khms, hshf, hsys^ ksht, k^^, kvyf^ Uf, 

3. Uk, hlnky knk, kmk, khfshk, kM, kh/m. 

4. hnyn, kjh, kshtn^ kfin, kysWy k/ohif, knjfi, 

5. kyss, khni, klkts^ khtif, kshty, kmy, kyty, kyfy. 

6. IJcb, l^nt, yijf Ikd, Inkr, Ishkr, 

7. hns, Ifs, hfl^h, Ihys, l^^. 

8. Ikyt^ hn^ IMjf, Iklk, Ink, Ihm. 

9. Ibn, lykn, Ihw, Ihyif, Ikmif^ Ihy, lyly. 



PLATE XI. 

Words beginning with mim. 
L. 1. fMihhy mtlh, mnsf, mkth, mJitsi. 
2, mt^jh, mtji/h, mslht, mhU, msht, 
8. mnUkt, midim., msls, mbth^\ mth, myjdh. 

4. mlkK mtbkh, mhmd, msfd, m^kd, m^md. 

5. mnjmdy mfsd, mat^, mtfkr, m^tr, msfir, 

6. mnUhr, mMir, m^kr, mnsr, m^tbr. 

7. m^sflr, m^Jr, mt^ rnks, mjU, 

8. mjhf mnshy mJMs, mshJ^';, mn^. 
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56 APPENDIX. 

PLATE Xn. 
Wofdfl b^guming with mlm^--oontinii«d. 
L. 1. mnkb^ mhyt, mrnfy^^, mty^, mjm^, mff^. 

2. mei^ mbl^ n^MW, nunf, mtfk 

3. nU^k, mr^nyJcy mshk, nUk, mmsk. 

4. mshk,^ mhmiy mfsl, myl, msht^. 

5. tn^ml^ m^tl, nU^hn, mtklm, mr^'m, mkym, 

6. mdhJm^ msJm, mtmkn, numn, miyfn. 

7. mtpnn, mmkn, mhw, mkkms, mntkx^ nuh^khff. 

8. mstky, mfly, mnshy, mgbsfvy, mkhf y. mtJ^y. 



PLATE Xin. 
WotcIb begimung with t^m. 

1. n;&. n»yh^ nfyh, nahyh, nkb, 

2. n^t, nsyhty nkhi, nyHy n^. 

3. nft/, nkdy nshr, nyshkr, n^r. 

4. nM», nfys, nfi, nyah, n^ih, 

5. nksh, n^%, nmtj nf^, nsf, nfk. 

6. nhnk, n^, nkl, nsym, nylm, nkyn. 

7. nmkyn, nhfin, nshstn, nhw, nfk», n^mir 

8. nhfix, nfa, nfshg, nfy, nhy, nysty. 




PLATE XIV. 
Words beginning with he and ^. 
L. 1. hmt, hyhty A/JJ, hsUy hnkfi, 

2. hych^ hnd, I0r, hmnfs, hshysh, hbt 

3. hmpi, Mf, hyk, hsJmk, hkhk, hyK 

4. hmm^ hftm^ hmm, hftc, Tdyh, hsfy. 

5. ylth, yftJsy yifd, ysyr, yhtr. 

6. yknfsy ytfy, yhn^, ylk, ylk. 

7. y^ml, ysJm, ykyn, ymyn, ymn. 

8. yksw, yJ^hg, ymnp, yky, ylghty 
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7, Leadenhall Street, E.O. 

London, Jvly 1, 1861. 



A SELECTION FROM 

MESSRS. WM. H. ALLEN & CO/S 

PUBLICATIONS. 

SECOKD EDITIOK, 

In Two Volumes, Svo, cloth, price. 26«. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND JOURNALS 

OF 

MISS CORNELIA KNIGHT, 

LADY COMPANION TO THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE OF WALES, 



EXTRACTS I^ROM HER JOURNALS AND ANECDOTE BOOKS. 



'* Of the popularity of tiiese rolnmefl, on account of their historical aa well as gossiping 
merits, there can be no doubt whatever."— >^M«n«Mm, June 8, 1861. 

" We can heartOy recommend the entire work to our readers as one of the most curions 
and authentic disclosures of State affairs in this country, and one of the most iutoresting 
and graphic journals of travel which the literary world has for along time been called upon 
to notice.*'— TAtf Fress, June 22, 1861. 

** Before concluding a notice of a very pleasant book which, while it is fall of what may 
be called private history, contains no prurient, scandalous, or positively Mvolous gossip, it 
should be stated that the materials from which it has been compiled were placed by the 
family into whose possession they passed on Miss Knight's death into the hands of Mr. 
J. W. Kaye, who undertook the office of editing the work. Mr. Kaye, however, states that 
his time was so much enygrossed by other occupations that ke knows not when these volumes 
might have, been prepared for the press if it had not been for the assistance very cordially 
rendered by his friend Mr. James Hutton, of whose intimate acquaintance with the socitd 
history of the Georgian era no better proof could be afforded than that which speaks out 
f^om his interesting volume on English life, * A Hundred Years Aga' To that gentleman 
is to be assigned the main part of the credit of editing the work ; and there are evident 
marks of a successfal struggle with that most trying of all editorial difficulties— a super- 
abundance of materials. Much intelligence, industry, and care have been bestowed in the 
production of the book; and such literary conscientiousness will, no doubt, meet with its 
reward in the public {a.\oxa"—JUitstrated News, June 22, 1861. 
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In One Vol. 8vo. 

A TOUR IN THE 

FOOTSTEPS OF MARTIN LUTHER. 

By HENRT MATHEW, Esq. 



[In preparatwn. 



In Two Yolnmes post Syo, price £1 Is. 

A HISTORY OF THE OPERA 

IN 

ITALY, FRANCE, ENGLAND, GERMANY, and RUSSIA, 

FROM ITS ORIGIN IN ITALY DOWN TO OUR OWN TIMES. 

By SUTHEBLAND EDWAEDS, Esq. 

*«* Abounds with Anecdotes of distinguished Political Personages, as well 
as of the great Musical Composers and Singers. [Nearly ready. 



Second Edition, in post Syo, Illustrated, price IDs. 6d. 

THE RUSSIANS AT HOME. 

Showing what Newspapers they read, what Theatres they frequent, and how 
they Eat, Drink, and enjoy themselves ; with other matters relating chiefly 
to Literature and Music, and places of historical and religious interest in 
and about Moscow. 

By SUTHERLAND EDWARDS, Esq. 

"It is a book that we can sincerely recommend, not only to those desirous of abundant 
and reliable information respecting the social economy of the Russian people, but to those 
who seek an entertaining volume, that may be perused in any part with both profit and 
amusement/'— Ji^in^rifA JSteniny Courant, March 26, 1861. 

"Not only one of the most amnsing books that we have read for a Ion? time, but also the 
best and most reliable account of Russian life and manners which has nithoto been given 
to the Yomt,** "Spectator, Feb. 28, 1861. 
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In Two Volumes post 8vo, price 18s. 

THE REPUBLIC OF FOOLS. 

Being the HISTOBT of the STATE and PEOPLE of ABDEBA, in Thraee. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF M. VON WEILAND. 

By the Rev. HENRY CHRISTMAS, M.A. 

"As a prose satire *The Historjr of the Abderites * yields only in breadth of hnmoar and 
pungency of wit to Dean Swift's immortal ' Travels of Captaiu Gulliver,' and of works of 
' that class we know of none that can compare to either of the two."— Observer, March 24, 
1861. 

"It is an addition to our shelves of a book to delight the young and instruct the old, over- 
flowing with wit, fun, drollery, wisdom, depth and knowledge."— Zonion Review, March 23 
1861. 

In One closely-printed Svo Volume, pp. 648, price 12s. 

A COURSE OF MATHEMATICS, 

PURE AND MIXED, 

More especially designed for the use of Candidates for the 

MILITABT AKD CIVII. SEBVIGE EXAMIKATIOKS; 

WITH A YAEISTT OF PROBLEMS IK, AKD PRAOTIOAL APPLIOATIONS OF, 
THE FOLLOWINa SUBJEOTS : 

1. ALGEBRA, TRiaONOMETRY, and MENSURATION. 

2. ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY (CONIC SECTIONS), STATICS, DYNA- 

MICS, and HYDROSTATICS. 

3. THE DIFFERENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS, with their appH- 

cations to the Higher Geometry, Mechanic«(, &c., &c. 

By J. R. YOUNG, 

LATE PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS, BELFAST COLLEGE. 



The object of this work is to famish 
Candidates for the Military and Civil Service 
Examinations with such apracticalknowledge 
of Pure and Mixed Mathematics, as may 
prove most serviceable to them in the course 
of the ordeal to which they are about to be 
subjected. On such occasions a mere theo- 
retical acguaintance with principles is by no 
means sufficient. It is also necessary that 
the young aspirant should have been trained 
by actual experiments, as it were, to the 
application of the abstract rules, the enun- 
ciation of which he has, otherwise, mastered 
only by an effort of memory. To assist him 
in thus gathering the fruits of his intellec- 
tual industry, Mr. J. R. Young has de\ised 
a multitude of problems, of greater Or less 
difficulty, in Algebra, Trigonometry, Men- 
suration, Analytical Geometry (Conic 



Sections), Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, 
the Differential and Inten-al Calculus, with 
their applications to the Higher Geometry, 
Mechamcs, 8m;. The chief peculiarity of this 
work, however,i8 one that will recommend it 
to a very lar^e class of students. The most 
difficult questions are rendered comparatively 
easy, by the practical simplifications that are 
introduced m their mode of solution. 
Instead of a pompous and puzzling display of 
technical phraseology, the utmost care has 
been taken to explain the most knotty 
points in a plain, unaffected manner, intel- 
ligible to every ordinary capacity. In this 
respect, Mr. Young's "Course of Mathe- 
matics" will be found to possess a decided 
superiority over all preceding works on the 
same subject. 
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Second Edition, in One Vol. 8ro, bound in cloth, price ISs. 6d. 
THE 

ILLUSTRATED HORSE-DOCTOR; 

BXINO AH AOOUBATE AND DETAIUED AOOOUHT, 

Aeeompaidad I17 more than 400 Piotorial Beprefentatioiis, 

OHABAOTBBISTIO OF 

THE YABIOTIS DISEASES TO WHICH THE EQITIirE BACE ABE 
SITBJECTED; 

TOGETHEE WITH THE LATEST MODE OF TREATMENT, 

AND 

ALL THE REQUISITE PRESCRIPTIONS 

WBITTEH IN PLAIN ENGLISH. 

By EDWABD MATHEW, M.B.C.V.S., 

AUTHOR OF THE "hORSB's MOUTH;" " DOGS : THEIR MANAGEMENT ; '' EDITOR 
OF *'BLAINE*S VETERINARY ART," ETC., ETC. 



*A Book which thovXd be in the possession of all who keep Horses." 



"In order to make a good book two things 
are essential— an author competent to treat 
the subject he takes in liand, and apublisher 
spirited enough to give the writer a loose rein 
in the production of his work— that is, 
liberality in allowing him all means and 
appliances for rendering it a maaterpiece. 
llie publishers of 'The Illustrated Horse- 
Doctor' deserve the highest credit and the 
greatest success for giving the world this 
admirable volume in its present costly shape. 
Its intrinsic merit deserves ever;r pennv 
which has been spent upon it, and, inasmuch 
as we have never seen a book brought out 
with better taste or finish, the cost of its 
production must have been very serious. 
No one with the least equine knowledge can 
require to be told that Mr. Mayhew is the 
man for tiie task which he' has undertaken, 
and most satisfactorily accomplished. His 
high reputation in the veterinary art, and 
his qufldification as a practised writer on 
domestic animals, render him the very person 
for supplying an intelligent and interesting 
work on the diseases of the horse, which 
would 1)6 devoid of mere professional tech- 
nicalities, whilst, at the same time, his skill 
as a draughtsman, and humour as a witty 



observer of life, enabled him to illustrate 
with his pencil what he had written with his 
pen. We advisedly say that ' The Illustrated 
Horse-Doctor' is the very best book of the 
kind which we know ; and what gives it an 
especial chnrm is, that the author so tho- 
roughly sympathizes wirh the noble animal 
which he describes. Without pretending to 
go into any analysis of this valuable work, 
we at once pronounce it as scientific, yet 
intelligible, informing, yet highly amusing; 
acceptable to the profound horse-doctor, 
yet the work of all others for the bookshelves 
m every gentleman's sanctum ; admirable in 
every way as a practicable treatise on a very 
important subject, which it elevates altoge- 
ther out of the region of quackery; and tlie 
tone is so learned, yet easy; so close to 
business, yet gentleman • like, that the 
dedication to Sir Beiganiiu seems as much 
in its place as if it faceid a surgical work on 
the diseases or wounds of man. We give it 
our unqualified approbation and recommend- 
ation."— JBra, July 15, 1860. 

'' This admirable and comprehensive trea« 

tise will be of priceless value to a large 

section of the community. It is, by far, the 

best manual of Veterinary Art we have ever 

[Continned ou next peige. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED HORSE-DOCTOR-(^o«'-«e<i). 



Been, and is written in so popular a faahion, 
and is so free from anything approaching 
technical phraseology, that its precepts 
cannot fail to he comprehended oy even 
those who are comparatively uniDstmcted 
in the mysteries of Veterinary science. The 
volume only reouires to he known to ensure 

JViTchMeTa."—Crlasaow Jliorning Journal, 
uly 4, 1860. 

''This most valuahle hook should be in the 
hands of erer^r one who uses and cares for 
his horse. It is written in tiie most careful 
and scientific manner, yet in the simplest 
langua^ and specially designed for non- 
professional readers. Illustrated by draw- 
ings, descriptions of the various stages and 
aspects of disease, and giving the latest and 
best modes of treatment, it cannot fail to 
meet that reception from the public, which 
the publishers, for its production, so richly 
deserve." — Aldershott Gazette, August 11, 
1860. 

" Many years ago the writer of these lines 
was incidentallv 'read up' in horse-litera- 
ture, and a gocd deal in the way of sporting 



people. His reading and observation in 
that way have been very pleasantly recalled 
by this model book. We need not waste 
words about this admirable volume— manual, 
we were going to say, but it is more of an 
armful than a handful. It is quite beyond 
praise of ours in its completeness and 

{general excrllence, concerned as it is our 
ot to be with the study instead of the steed. 
But we showed it to a friend of ours (living 
at Horsleydown) who spends his mornings at 
Tattersalls, and his afternoons at the 
Alhambra, and his evenings at Astley's, and 
his criticism was conveyed in these emphatic 
words. 'Sir,' said he, (his name is Ryder,) 
'it is the Buchan's Domestic Medicine of 
the stable; the mantle of Bucephalus has 
fallen upon Mr. Mayhew.' Every way the 
work is interestiug, and it is beautifully got 
up ; the paper and jprint being the best we 
have seen for some time.'*— Jlluetrated Times, 
September 8, 1860. 

" Mr. Mayhew is not only master of his 
subject, but knows how to teach others to 
master it also."— flitMw* News for India. 



In One Vol. 8vo, price 15s. bound in cloth. 

THE HISTORY OF CHESS, 

7B01C THE TIMK 07 TBI 

EABLT INYENTIOK OF THE GAME IH INDIA, 

TILL THS PXKIOD OV 

ITS ESTABLISHMENT IN WESTERN AND CENTRAL ETOOPB. 
By DUNCAN FORBES^ LL.D. 

•#• Containing, from Oriental Sonrces, a correct description of the Cha- 
TURANQA, or Primeval Game of the Ancient Hindus. Also, a full Explanation 
of the Theory and Practice of the Shatnanj, or Mediseval Ghtme, as played by 
the Persians, the Arabs, and the Europeans, down to the beginning of the 
Sixteenth Century of our era. The whole illustrated with numerous Notes 
and Diagrams. To which is added an Appendix, containing Essays and Dis- 
cussions on the Game from various sources. 



This is, perhaps, the best book on Chess 
that has yet been written— the best because 
the most comprehensive. Professor Forbes 
has had the advantage of following numerous 

Sioneers in the difficult paths of Chess 
iscovenr, and, by putting this and that 
scrap or information together, he has com- 
piled a book which, by giving all sides of the 
question, enables the reader to draw his own 
conclusions, and form his own judgment, Mith 
respect to the infinite variety of theories 
which have been broached as to the origin 
and progress of Chess. 
No one need be frightened from a perusal 



of this work hv the idea that it denls with 
dry details. The stories of the invention of 
Chess among the Hindoos have an interest 
in themselves apart from the question of 
tbeir truth and reliability, and tne steps by 
which the Chaturanga, of Hindostan, are 
traced to the Shatnanj of the Persians and to 
the modem Chess, must be hiKhly enter- 
taining even to those who take little or no 
interest in the game. To the Chess-player, 
Professor Forbes^s work will be found indis- 
pensable, as containing all that is known of 
the rise and progress of the game, from the 
earliest ages to the present time. 

London Sevieio, 
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In One Vol. Svo, cloth, price 148. 

ESSAYS, POLITICAL AND MILITARY, 

WBITTEN IN INDIA. 

BT THE LiLTS 

am HENBT MONTGOHEBY LAWBEKOE, KCB., 

CHIEF OOM1CX88IONEB IN OUDE ASI> PBOYISIOirAL GOYEBNOB-OENEBAIi OF 

INDIA. 

•»• O0NTSNT8. — Military Defence of our Indian Empire — ^Written in 
1844. The Kingdom of Oude— Written in 1845. Mahratta History and 
Empire — ^Written in 1845. Lord Hardinge's Indian Administration — Writ- 
ten in 1847. The Indian Army — Written in 1855-6. Army Eeform — 
Written in 1856. 



'DESIGNED FOR PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS.'' 



In One Vol. Svo, with Map, price 16s. 

HISTORY 

or 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN INDIA. 

By EDWARD THOBNTON, Esq. 

Containing a copious Glossary of Indian Terms, and a complete Ohronological 
Index of Events, to aid the aspirant for Fablic Examinations. 



In Six Vols. 8yo, price £2 8s. ^ 

THE LIBKAKY EDITION 

OF THE ABOVE, 

niutrated l^ Xapi, showing the British Possessions at various poriods, 
may still be had. 



"Mr. Thornton is master of a style of 
^eat perspicuity and vigour, always interest- 
ing, and frequently rising into eloquence. His 
power of painting character and of bringing 



before the eye of the reader the events which 
he relates, is remarkable; and if the know- 
ledge of India can be made popular, we 
should say his is the pen to effect it/' — Times. 
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In Four Vols. Syo, with Map, price £2 168. 

A GAZETTEER OF INDIA. 

Compiled chiefly from the Becorda at the India Office. 

WITH NOTES, MARGINAL REFERENCES, AND MAP. 

By EDWARD THORNTON, Esq. 

•»• The chief objects in view in compiling this Gazetteer are : — 

1st. To fix the relative position of the various cities, towns, and villages, 
with as much precision as possible, and to exhibit with the greatest prac- 
ticable brevity all that is known respecting them ; and, 
2ndly. To note the various countries, provinces, or territorial divisions, and to 
describe the physical characteristics of each, together with their statisti- 
cal, social, and political circumstances. 
To these are added minute descriptions of the principal rivers and chains 
of mountains ; thus presenting to the reader, within a brief compass, a mass 
of information which cannot otherwise be obtained, except from a multipli- 
city of volumes and manuscript records. The work, in short, may be re- 
garded as an epitome of all that has been written and published respectiug 
the territories under the government or political superintendence of the British 
power in India. 

Complete in One closely-printed 8vo Volume, price £1 Is. 

A GAZETTEER OF INDIA, 

Abridged from the above. 



Third Edition, with Map, post 8vo, cloth, 9& 

THE HAND-BOOK OF BRITISH INDIA; 

A Chiide to the Stranffer, the TraveUer, the Besident, and all who may 
have bnnnesf with, or appertaining to, India. 

By J. H. STOCQUELER, Esq. 

pal places, such aa Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
AgxH, Delhi, Hyderabad, Dacca, Cawnpore, 
the Punjab, the Eastern Islands, Ceylon, 
Kashmir, and all the Hill Stations; the 
progress of improvement in railways, canals, 
anathe electnc telegraph ; together with a 
vast variety of miBcellaneons information, 
the result of much research and personal 
experience ; nor are the important consider- 
ations of pay and allowances, furlough and 
retiring rates, omitted ; and great pains have 
been taken to convey an accurate notion of 
the relative qualities of the climates of dif- 
ferent localities, by citing the thermometrical 
and barometrical register. 



*,* Comprehends every class of informa- 
tion valuable to the traveller, the student, 
and those whose business or inclination may 
carry them to India. It embraces a brief 
history of British India, its productions, 
manufactures, and commerce; its animnl 
and vegetable kingdom; coins, weights, and 
measures: the usag[es of Anglo-Indian 
society; the sports, institutions, colleges, 
and religious soaeties; the mode of travelling 
by land, sea, and river; description of the 
armies, civil services, navy, and ecclesiastical 
establishments; the requisite outfits of 
writers, cadets, ladies, bc; the various 
routes to India : an Itinerary of the princi- 
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In 4to, price £2 28. 
GLOSSARY OF JUDICIAL AND BEVENXJE TERMS, 

And of nsefal Words occurring in Official Docnments relating to the Adminis- 
tration of the Government of British India, from the Arabic, Persian, 
Hindostani, Sanscrit, Hindi, Uriya, Maratha, Gozarathi, Telngoo, Ear- 
nata, Tamil, Malayalim, and other Languages. By H. H. Wilson, 
M.A., F.E.S., &c. 



In One handsome Volume, royal 870, with Coloured niostrations and laige 
Map, price £1 16s. 

LADAEH, PHYSICAL, STATISTICAL, and HISTORICAL. 

With Notes of the Surrounding Countries. 
By Albzahdeb CuKiiiiNaHAM, Breyet-Major, Bengal Engineers. 



In royal 4to, price £2 28. 
TRAVELS IN WESTERN INDIA; 

Embracing a Visit to the Sacred Mountains of the Jains, and the most cele- 
brated Shrines of Hindu Faith, between Rajpootana and the Indus, with 
an Account of the Ancient City of Nehrwalla. By the late Lieut. -CoL 
James Todd. 
*«* This work is beautifully illustrated, and is a companion to the Author's 

<' History of BAJasthan.'' 

Post 8vo, cloth, price 7b. 

INDIA AND EUROPE COMPARED. 

Being a Popular View of the Present State and Future Prospects of our Eastern 

Continental Empire. 

By Lieut. -Gen. John Bsioas, F.R.S., of the Madras Army. With ilap. 



In Syo, with Map, price 5s. * 

EMIGRATION TO BRITISH INDIA; 

Profitable Investments for Joint-Stock Companies and for Emigrants who pos- 
sess capital ; Employment for Intelligent and Enterprising Toung Men ; 
ample Supplies of Cotton, Silk, Sugar, Rice, Indigo, Tobacco, and other 
Tropical Productions : increased Demand for Manufactured Goods ; Super- 
seding of Slavery; Openings for Missionary and Educational Societies; Em- 
ployment for Twenty Millions of Hindoo Labourers upon upwards of One 
Hundred Million Acres of Fertile Land in British India which is now 
Waste and Unproductive. By Edwabd West, of Warrington. 
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In royal Svo, with Folio Atlas of Maps and Plates, half-boand, price £2 28. 

GEOLOGICAL PAPERS ON WESTERN INDL^ 

Inclading Outch, Sinde, and the South -East Coast of Arabia; to which is 
added, A Sommary of the Geology of India generally, edited for the 
Government. By Henry J. Cabteb, Assistant-Surgeon, Bombay Army. 
Bombay, 1857. 

In royal 8vo, price £2 2s. 

A aAZETTEER OF SOUTHERN INDIA, 

With the Tenasserim Provinces and Singapore. Compiled from Original and 
Authentic sources, accompanied by an Atlas, including plans of all the 
principal Towns and Cantonments. Madras, 1855. 



In royal 8vo, price 12s. 

DIRECTIONS FOR REVENUE OFFICERS IN THE NORTH- 
WEST PROVINCES OF THE BENGAL PRESIDENCY. 

Begarding the Settlement and Collection of the Land Revenue, and the other 
duties connected therewith. Promulgated under the authority of the 
Hon'ble the Lieut. -Qovemor. Calcutta, 1858. 



In 8vo, price 10s, 

THE EAST INDIA CALCULATOR; 

Or, Tables for assisting Computation of Batta, Interest, Commission, Bent, 
Wages, &c., in Indian Money. By Thomas Thornton, M.R.A.S. 

%* This Work contains copious Tables of the Exchanges between London, 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, and of the Relative Value of Coins current 
in Hindostan, Tables of the Weights of India and China, with their respec- 
tive proportions, &c. ; also an Account of the Moneys, Weights, and Mea- 
sures of India, China, Persia, Arabia, &c., collected from the best sources. 



The 63rd Edition, in roy. 8vo, price 10s. 

LUNAR AND HORARY TABLES, 

For New and Concise Methods of performing the calculations necessary for 
ascertaining the Longitude by Lunar Observations or Chronometers; 
with directions for acquiring a knowledge of the principal Fixed Stars, 
and finding the Latitude by them. By David Thomson. 
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In 12mo, doth, price Ts. 6d. 
THE CONSUMMATION. 

By Thomas Huttok, "F.G.S., Capt., Bengal Army. 



Alto, 1^ the lame Author, 

Second Edition of 

THE CHRONOLOOT OF CREATION ; 

Or, GEOLOGY AND SCEIPTUEE KECONCILKD. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. Ajid 

ISRAEL: 

IN THE PAST, THE PEESENT, AND THE FUTUEE; 

Or, Lectures on the Bestoration of the Jews, 

12mo, doth, Ss. dd. 

"We commend the book to those who interest themselyea in theological and controvendal 
dscnsBions, as written with care and moderation, and bearing evidence of much thought and 
\&hovLt,**—Sun. 



In post Syo, cloth, price 6s. 6d. 

SIN: 

ITS CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES. 

AH ATTBXPT TO INVESTiaATE 

THE OBIOnr, HATVBE, EXTENT, AND BESTTLTS OF X02AL EVIL. 

A SEBIES OF LENT LECTUEES, 

Preached at the Churches of St. Peter*8-npon-Comhill, and St. Mildred-in- 
the-Pooltry, in the City of London, 

By the Eev. HENRY CHRISTMAS, M.A., F.R.S., 
Lectarer in the aboye-named Parishes. 
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In poBt Syo, price 5s. 

A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE THUaS AND DACOITS, 

The Hereditary Garotters and Gang-Robbers of India. 



By Jaiobs Huttoit. 



"To those who have never read the extra- 
ordinary history of ThairKhism this will be 
an acceptable and deeply-interestiog vo- 
lume." — Critic, 



*' The information is ample, and it is con- 
veyed in so pleasant and popular a manner, 
that the majority of our readers will find no 
other fault with the volume than that it is 
too ihort "^Overland Mail, 



In 2 vols. 8vo, price 12s. 

A JOURNAL OF TWO TEARS' TRAVEL IN PERSIA, 
CETLON, &c. 

By BoBEBT B. M. BnnriNa, Esq., Madras Civil Service. 



In post 8vo, price 5s. 
THIBET, TARTART, AND MONOOLIA; 

Tbeir Social and Political Condition, and the Beligion of Boodb, as there 

existing. Compiled from the Beports of Ancient and Modem Travellers, 

especially from M. Hnc's Beminiscences of the recent Jonmey of himself 

. and M. Gabet, Lazarist Missionaries of Mongolia. By Hbnbt T. Fbis- 

SBP, Esq. _____^ 

5 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, Map, &c., £6 lOs. 

The DESPATCHES, MINUTES, and CORRESPONDENCE 
of the MARQUIS WELLESLET, E.a. 

Dnring his Administration in India. 



8vo, cloth 10s. 6d. 

THE INDUS AND ITS PROVINCES ; 

Their Political and Commercial Importance. By W. P. Ain)BBW, Esq. 



8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

MEMOIR OF THE EUPHRATES VALLEY ROUTE TO 
INDIA. 

With Official Correspondence and Maps. By W. P. Akdbew, Esq., F.B.G.S. 



PMished Jammry 1, and July 1. Price 6«. each. 
THE INDIAN ARMT AND CIVIL SERVICE LIST, 

Issned by order of the Secretary of State for India in Conncil. 
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HINDUSTANI WORKS, 

BY 

DXnrCAH EOBBES, LLD., 

PBOFISSOB Of ORIXNTAL LAKaUAaES Hf KINa*S COLLEGE, LONDON. 

(Uted in the OovemmtfU Colleges and Schools in India.) 



I.-IN THE ORIENTAL CHARACTERS. 

1. Hindustani Grammar, with Specimens of Writing in the 

Persian and Nftgarl Characters, Reading Lessons, and Yocabnlary. 
Price 10s. 6d. 

2. The Bagh o Eahar, in the Persian Character, with a com- 

plete Vocabulary. Price 12s. 6d. 

3. The Tota KahanI ; or, " Tales of a Parrot," in the Per- 

sian Character, with a complete Vocabulary. Price 8s. 

4. The Ikhwan us Sofa ; or, •* Brothers of Purity," in the 

Persian Character, with a complete Vocabulary. [Nearly ready, 

5. The Baital PachisT ; or, ** Twenty-five Tales of a Demon," 

in the Nftgarl Character, with a complete Vocabulary. Price 9s. 

6. Oriental Penmanship ; a Guide to Writing Hindustani in 

the Persian Character. Price 8s. 

7. A Hindustani-English Dictionary in the Persian Cha- 

racter, with the Hindi words in N&garl also ; and an English Hin- 
dustani Dictionary in the Roman Character ; both in one volume. 
Price 42s. 

II.-IN THE ROMAN OR ENCLISH CHARACTERS. 
1. Hindustani Manual, containing a Compendious Gram- 
mar, Exercises for Translation, Dialogues, and Vocabulary. Price 
38. 6d. 

3. The Bagh o Bahar; or, "Adventures of Four Der- 
vishes," a celebrated Tale, by Mir Amman, of Delhi ; with a com- 
plete Vocabulary. Price 6s. 

3. A Dictionary ; Hindustani- English and English-Hindu- 

stani Price 36s. 

4. A smaller Hindiistanl-English Dictionary. Price IQs. 
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GRAMMAR OF THE PERSIAN LANaUAOE ; 

To which is added a selection of Easy Extracts for Eeading, together with a 
Yocabalary and Translations. 

By DUNCAN FORBES, A.M., LL.D. 

Thi^d and mnch-enlarged Edition. 1861. Royal Svo. 12s. 6d. 



GRAMMAR OF THE BENGALI LANGUAGE. 

By DUNCAN FORBES, LL.D. Royal 8vo. 



GRAMMAR OF THE ARABIC LANGUAGE. 

By DUNCAN FORBES, LL.D. 



[In preparation. 



In 12mo, sewed, price Is. 6d. 

HOW TO SPEAK HINDUSTANI; 

BEING AN EASY GUIDE TO CONVERSATION IN THAT LANGUAGE. 

DESiaNED 

FOB THE XT8E OF SOLDIEBS, 

AND OTHERS PROCEEDING TO INDIA. 
By E. H. ROGERS, 

ffindustSnl Instructor of the Indian Depdts, Chatham Garrison, formerly 
Head Master of the Lawrence Military Asylum, in the Himalayas, 

This little book contains eighty-fonr clearly-printed pages, and is the 
simplest and cheapest handbook on the most commonly spoken language of 
India. The FroDunciation and Grammar are imparted in an easy conrce of 
lessons, not requiring any preyious knowledge of grammar ; and the Idioms 
of the language are eschibited in a collection of upwards of 500 useful 
phrases and sentences on the ordinary subjects of conversation. Two useful 
Vocabularies are added, one containing above 800, and the other above 1000 
words, in common use. 
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MrLITARY WORKS. 

The Third Pocket Edition, by Authority, price Is. bound and clasped ; or by 
post, Is. 2d. 

Field Exercises and Eyolutions of Infantry. 

As revised by Her Majesty's Command. 1859. With Fktes. 



CONTAINS — 



Fakt I. Eecmit and Squad Drill. 
II. Company Drill. 

III. Fonnation and Evolutions of a 
Battalion. 



IV. Light Infantry Drill. 
Y. Formations and Movements of the 

Brigade or Line. 
YI. liisc&neous Subjects. 



The Pocket Edition, by Authority, price Is. bound and chisped ; or by 
post, Is. 2d. 

Manual of Artillery Exercises. 

Dated Horse Guards, 1st January, 1860. With Plates. 

CONTAINS — 
Light and Medium Gun Drill. I Artillery. 

The Service of Heavy Ordnance. i Instructions in the Care and Use of Arm- 

Carbine Exercise for the Boyal Regiment of | strong Field Guns. 



The Pocket Edition, by Authority, price Is. bound and clasped ; 
or by post. Is. 2d. 

The Queen's Regulations and Orders for the Army. 

Dated Adjutant-General's Office, Horse Guards, 1st December, 1859. 



In post Syo, price 2s. 6d. ; or, by post, 2s. 8d. 

A Companion to the New Rifle Musket. 

Comprising Practical Information on the cleaning and management of 
Arms, and on the making of Cartridges. With Illustrations. By S. 
Bkrtrah Browne, late First Class Instructor of Musketry, School of 
Musketry, Hythe. Second Edition, with Additions. 
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The 2nd Pocket Edition, by Authority, price 3s. 6d. bound and ck8i)ed ; 
or by post, Ss. 8d. 

Manual of Military Law^ 

For all Banks of the Army, Militia, and Yolnnteer Services. 

Comprising, an account of the Constitution, Composition, and Procedure 
of Courts-martial ; and a Detail of the Crimes that may be tried and the 
Sentences that may be awarded by each description of Court. Also, a Notice 
of the Practice and Procedure of Courts of Inquiry, and a short Exposition 
of the Law of Eyidence. To which is added, an Abstract of the Acts govern- 
ing the Volunteer Force. An account of the Law relating to Recruiting. 
And a Review of the Duties, Obligations, and Liabilities of Soldiers to Civil- 
ians and the CivU Power ; of the Duties of Civilians towards the Military ; 
and of the Legal Rights, Privileges, and Exemptions of Soldiers. By Colonel 
J. E. PiPON, Assistant Adjutant-Gbneral at Head Quarters. And J. F. CoL- 
LiEB, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 

HoKsx GuAKDS,12/A October, 1860. 
His Royal Highness, the General C!oiDnianding-in-Chief, has been pleased to sanction the 
puhlication of "A Manual of Military Law," by Colonel Pipon, Assistant Adjutant-General 
to the Forces, which he considers wiU be a most useful addition to the books required by 
Regulation to be in possession of the Officers of the Armv;— it contains much insiructive 
matter. (Signed) J. Yobxjs Scarlstt, Adjutant-General. 



Pocket Edition, uniform with the above, price 8s. 6d., bound and clasped; 
or, by post, 3s. 8d. 

A Hand-Book Dictionary^ 

For the Militia and Volunteer Services; including an Epitome of the 
Duties of all Ranks, and of the Interior Economy of a Regiment of Artillery 
Militia ; Regulations for Organizing the Officers' Mess ; Definitions of Mili- 
tary and Technical Terms Applied in Fortification and Artillery ; or used in 
Quarters, Camps, and Campaigning, Rout Marching, proceeding by Rail and 
Road, and embarking the Horses, Billeting, Conveyance, and Embarking of 
Baggage. Qualifications, Tactical and Legal, required of Officers on Appoint- 
ment to, and Promotion in, Regiments of Artillery and Infantry Militia. 
With a variety of other useful information on Military Subjects ; compiled 
from works published under official and other competent authority. By 
Lieut-Colonel Percy Scott, Commandant, Isle of Wight Artillery Militia. 



In post 8vo, price 8s.; or by post, 8s. 4d. 

Advice to Officers in India. 

By John M*Cosh, M.D., late of the Bengal Medical Staff. 



" To yoimg officers going out to India, Dr. 
McCosh tenders themost salutary advice."— 
Lender. 

** He is well qualified to he a Mentor to 
the uninitiated.*'— E^ni/«</ Service Maaazine. 

*'He is always a firm, friendly, and prac- 
tical BdYiaeT.*'— Edinburgh Courant. 

** Ou all matters handled in it, the young 



officer may gain some valuable hints."— 
Atkenmtm. 

"The work is a little encyclopsedia of in- 
formation on miscellaneous subjects."— 
Edinburgh Medical Journal, 

"McCosh's book is one which no cadet 
should be m^<mi**— Caledonian Mercury. 
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The Seventh Edition, in one large roy. Svo volame, Illustrated by Foar 
Hundred Flans, Outs, &c. Price £2 2s. 

Treatise on Fortification and Artillery. 

By Major Hector Straith. Eevised and re-arranged by Thomas Cook, 
R.N., and Jonir T. Htde, M.A., Professors of Fortification and Artillery 
at Addiscombe College. 



In royal Svo, with numerous Plans and Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. ; 
or by post, lis. 

Elementary Principles of Fortification. 

A Text-Book for Military Examinations. By J. T. Htde, M.A., Professor of 
Fortification and Artillery, Royal Indian Military College, Addiscombe. 



In royal 8yo, illustrated by plates, price 128. 

Elements of Gunnery; 

Containing Definitions of Matter, Motion, Weight, &c. — Rotation of Projec- 
tiles — Penetrations of Shots on various Substances — Gunpowder — Ord- 
nance — Descriptions of Ghins, Carriages, Draught — Manufacture and 
Use of Ammunition — Management of Guns, Rifies, Reyolvers, &c. — 
Descriptive Plates and Cuts. By John T. Hyde, M.A., Professor of 
Artillery Royal Military College, Addiscombe. This work forms Part 
II. of the Seventh Edition of ^'Straith's Fortifications." 



In One thick Svo Vol., price 25s. 

Precedents in Military Law; 

Including the Practice of Courts-Martial ; the Mode of Conducting Trials ; 
the Duties of Officers at Military Courts of Inquests, Courts of Inquiry, 
Courts of Requests, &c., &c. 



The following are a 'portion of the Contents : 

1. Military Law. 

2. Martial Law. 

5. Courts-Martial. 
4. Courts of Inquiry. 

6. Conrts of Inquest. 

6. Courts of Request. 

7. Forms of Courts-Martial. 



8. Precedents of Milita^Law. 

9. Trials of Arson to Rape. (Alpha- 
beticaUy ananged.) 

10. Rebellions. 

11. Riots. 

12. MisceUaneouB. 



By Lieut. -Col. W. Hough, late Deputy Judge- Advocate General, Bengal Army, 
and Author of several Works on Courts-Martial. 



'* It would be impossible to over-estimate 
the utility of this work to members of the 
mihtary profession as a comprehensive ex- 
position of the law especially applicable to 
them, and to the practice of military tri- 



bunals ; and it would be difficult to ipeak in 
terms of commendation too high of the 
manner in which it has been executed."— 
Morning Chronicle. 
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The Fifth Edition, in 8ro, Illustrated by Flans, &c. Frice 148. 

Treatise on Military Surveying; 

Inclading Sketching in the Field, Flan-Drawing, Levelling, Military Recon- 
naissance, &c. By Lieut. -Col. B. Jaokson, late of the Boyal Stajlf Corps. 

In post 8yo, price lOs. 6d. ; pr by post, lis. 

The Armies of the Great Powers. 

By Lasoellss Weaxall. 

*«* The object of this work is to furnish a correct and detailed account of the amount and 
nature of the forces belonging to the Oreat Powers. At a glance may be perceiyed the 
strength of the respective armies, and characteristics of their troops, their drOl, discipline, 
and uniform. Although Mr. Wraxall treats more especially of the Armies of France, 
Austria, England, Russia, and Prussia, he has not omitted those of Sardinia, Turkey, and' 
Anglo-India. The value of such a Manual can hardly be over-estimated at the present 
moment. 



"No younff officer's kit can be con- 
sidered comj^ete without this key to the 
relative homicidal properties of the £uropean 
'Powen.**'^National Standard. 



"To all whose interest in the noble art of 
national self-defence is as real as it should 
be, a compilation like Mr. Wraxall's has con- 
siderable value."— /Sfl/«rrf«y Seview. 



In 8vo, price 12s. 

The Military Encyclopaedia; 

A Technical, Biographical, and Historical Dictionary, referring exclusively to 
the Military Sciences, the Memoirs of distinguished Soldiers, and the 
Narratives of Remarkable Battles. By J. H. Stooqueleb, Esq. 

"In a volume which occupies but little room, the officer and the soldier may here com- 
nand, at a glance, the cream of many valuabl * =. ». • . . .. . ^ 

point of interest."— ^ni^«<i Service Magatine. 



mand, at a glance, t^ cream of many valuable works, and obtain information ou almost any 
' s Mag 



Jackson and Scott's Military Life of the Duke of 
Wellington. 

2 vols. 8vo, with Maps, Plans, &c. Price 12s. 



In 8vo, half-bound, price £1 Is. 

Memoir of the Services of the Bengal Artillery^ 

FROM THE FORMATION OF THE CORPS. 

With an Account of its Internal Organization; By the late Capt. E. Buoklb, 
Assist. Adjut.-aen. Beng^ Artillery. Edited by J. W. Kate, Esq. 



The Indian Army and Civil Service List; 

Issued January 1 and July 1, by order of the Secretary of State for India in 
Council. Price 6s. ; or by post, 6s. 4d. 
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BOOKS USEFUL TO OFFIGEBS 

PROCEEDING TO INDIA. 

£ $, d. 

The Hand-Book of India, a guide for every one proceeding to laduy 

by J. H. Stooqublke 9 

The Military Encydopeedia, an explanation of Military terms, de- 
scriptions of remarkable Battles, and Lives of Distinguished 
Generals 12 

Thornton's Gaietteer of India. A description of all places in India, 

alphabetically arranged for the nse of Cadets . . .110 

Thornton's History of India 16 

Jackson and Scott's Life of Wellington. 2 vols. . . 12 

Advice to Officers in India, by John McCosH, M.D. . . .080 

Postan's Hints to Cadets 3 6 

Stocqneler's Overhmd Guide Book 2 

Barber's Overland Guide Book . . . . ^.. . .050 

Military History of the Duke of Wellington in India . . .010 

Sir John Malcolm's Instructions to Officers acting under his orders. 2 6 

Hough's Precedents in Military Law « 1 5 

Straith's Treatise on Fortification and Artillery . . . .220 

Hyde's Elements of Fortification 10 6 

Hyde's Elements of Gnnneiy 12 6 

Jackson's Military Surveying 14 

Field Exercise and Evolutions of the In£mtry . . . .010 

Infantry Sword Exercise 6 

Queen's BeguUtions and Orders for the Army . . . .010 

Map of India .110 

Hand-Book to Maps of India 5 

Manual of Artillery Exercise 10 

Pipon's Manual of MUitaiy Law 3 6 

General Chart from England to India, &c., on cloth . . . 10 6 

Rafter's Our Indian Empire 5 

Indian Army lost 060 
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BOOKS FOR CADETS-OofUinued. 



FOB THE STUDY OF HINDUSTANI. 

(the books used Uf THE OOLLBQSS IE INDU.) 

£ 8, d, 

Forbes's Dictionary 220 

%* This edition of Dr. Forbes's Dictionary coataios a greater number 
of words, with their explanations, than are to be found in any other 
dictionary in the language; and here for the first time the whole of the 
Hindee words have been printed in the Devanagari as well as the Per- 
sian characters. 

Grammar 10 6 

— '■ ^llantial, Dialogaes, Oonyereation, Exercises, &c. . .036 

Bagh-o-Bahar, Persian Character 12 6 

English Translation of the Bagh-o-Bahar . . . .080 

Ikhwan ns Sofa 

Baital Pachisi, Hindee Character 9 

MUUwry and Medical officers are required to past an 
examination in the Bagh-o-Bakar and Baital Tachisi, 
the former in the Persian f and the latter in the Devamagari 
Character. 

Tota Eahani 080 

Oriental Penmanship 8 

Persian Grammar* , 12 6 

* The Hindustani Langvage cannot he thoroughly mas- 
tered toithout a slight knowledge of Persian, 



Handbook of the Maps of India ; 

Giving the Latitude and Longitude of all Places of Note. By Major 
H. y. Stephen, late of the Bengal Army, B«yenue Surrey Department. 
18mo, bound, 5s. 

*«* This will he fownd a valuahle Companion to Messrs, AUen and CoJ*s 
Maps of India, 
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BOOKS ON INDIA, &c. 

ASIATIC MISCELLANY. VoL L 4to. Caleatta, 1789. Tb; 

ASIATIC EBSBABCHES; or, Tianflactioiis of the Societj Instituted in 

Bengal for Enquiry into the History and Antiquities, the Arts, Sciences, 

and LiteEatnre of Asia. 20 vols, and Index, royal 4to. Calcutta, 

1788 to 1836. £25. 
ASIATIC JOURNAL, THE, from its Commencement in Januaiy, 1816, to 

April, 1845. 72 toIs., half-calf. £15. 
ABCHEB'S TOUE in UPPER INDIA. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1833. 6s. 
ABBOTT'S PRACTICAL ANALYSIS of the several Letters Patent of the 

Crown, relating to the Bishoprics in the East Indies. 8vo. Calcutta, 

1845. lOs. 
ACCOUNT of STEAM VESSELS and of Steam Navigation in India. By 

G. A. Ptinsep. 4to. Calcutta, 1830. 68. 
ANDERSOFS NARRATIVE of the British Embassy to China in 1792 to 

1794. 4to. London, 1795. 7s. 
ALEXANDER'S TRAVELS from India to England in 1825-26. 4to. 

London, 1827. 5s. 
AUBBR'S ANALYSIS of the Constitution of the East India Company. 

Royal 8vo. London, 1826. £1 Is. 
AUBER»S CHINA. 8vo. London, 1884. 58. 
AUBER'S HISTORY of the BRITISH POWER in INDL/k. 2 vols. 8va. 

London, 1837. 12s. 
BAILLIFS LAND TAX. 8vo, cloth. 4s. 
BACON'S FIRST IMPRESSIONS and STUDIES from NATURE in 

Hindostan. Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1837. 78. 
BLACKER'S HISTORY of the MAHRATTA WAR, with Maps, Plans, &c. 

4to. London. 1821. £1 Is. 
BROUGHTON'S LETTERS, written in a Mahratta Camp, deseriptive of the 

Manners, Character, &c., of the Mahrattas. 4to. London, 1813. 68. 
BOYCE on NATIVE EDUCATION in India. 8vo. London, 1839. 8s. 
OTRTOLACCI'S CEYLON. 8vo. London, 1817. 8». 
BROOKE'S HISTORY of St. Helena. 8vo. London, 1824. 58. 

BRUCE'S ANNALS of th« East India Contpany. 3 vola. 4to. London, 

1810. 18s. 
BATTEN'S REPORT on KUMAON and GHURWAL. 8vo. Agra, 

1851. 14s. 
BRIGGS on the LAND-TAX of India. 8vo. London, 1880. 8s. 
BRIGGS'S MAHOMED AN POWER in INDIA. 4 vols. 8vo. London. £4 4s. 
BURNBS*S COURT of SCINDB. 8vo. London, 1831. 58. 
BURNES'S BOKHARA. 3 vols. 8vo. London, 1834. £1 Is. 
BURNES'S CABOOL. 8vo. London, 1842. 58. 
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BOILEAU'S PERSONAL NARRATIVE of a Tour through the Western 

States of Rajwara in 1885. iU>, Calcutta, 1837. lOs. 
CHEEVER'S MANUAL of Medical Jurisprudence of Bengal, and N.W. 

Provinces of India. Published by order of Government. 8vo. 

Calcutta, 1856. 18b. 
CALCUTTA REVIEW, THE, from its Commencement in May, 1844, to End 

of 1860. 83 vols. 8vo, half-calf. £18. 

*«* Most of the Back Numbere may be had separately, at 7s. each. 
CUNNINGHAM'S BUDDHIST MONUMENTS of Central India. Pbtes. 

8vo. London, 1854. £1 Is. 
CORRESPONDENCE de JAQUEMENT. 8vo. Bruxelles, 1843. 68. 
COLEBROOEE'S TREATISES on the HINDU LAW of Inheritance. 4to. 

Calcutta, 1810. 20s. 
COLEBROOEE'S DIGEST of BENGAL REGULATIONS. 8 vols, small 

folio. Calcutta, 1807. £4 4s. 
COLEBROOEE'S DIGEST of HINDU LAW on Contracts and Successions. 

4 vols, folio. Calcutta, 1798. £3 Ss. 
CRAWFURD'S HISTORY of the Indian Archipelago. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Edinburgh, 1820. £1 lis. 6d. 
CRAWFURD'S EMBASSY to AVA. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1834. 12s. 
CRAWFURD'S EMBASSY to SIAM. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1830. 12s. 
DIAGRAMS, Illustrative of the Area, Population, Debt, Revenue, Exports 

and Imports, and the Army and Mercantile Navy of India. By Thomas 

Thorbum. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1857. 12s. 
DOWS HINDOSTAN. 3 vols. 8vo. London, 1812. £1 Is. 
DE CRUSO on the Political Relation between the British Government and 

Native States. 8vo. Calcutta, 1844. 8s. 
DIXON'S (Lt-Col. C. J.) SKETCH of MAIRWAR, with Maps and PLins. 

4to. London, 1850. £3 13s. 6d. 
EARL'S VOYAGES and ADVENTURES in the Indian Archipehigo, in 1832- 

83-34. 8vo. London, 1837. 6s. 
EDWARDES'S YEAR on the PUNJAB FRONTIER. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 

1851. 18s. 
ELLIOT'S (H. M.) BIBLIOGRAPHICAL INDEX to the Historians of 

Mahomedan India. Vol. 1, 8vo. Calcutta, 1849. 88. 
ELPHINSTONE'S CABOOL. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1842. 12s. 
ELPHINSTONE'S REPORT <m the Territories Conquered from the Paishwa. 

4to. Calcutta, 1821. 4s. 
EAST INDIA MILITARY CALENDAR of the Services of General and 

Field Officers. 3 vols. 4to. London, 1823-26. 18s. 
ERSKINE'S (W.) HISTORY of INDIA, under Baber and Humayun. 2 vols. 

8vo. London, 1854. 18s. 

FRASER'S MILITARY MEMOIR of Lieut. -Col. James Skinner, C.B. 2 vols, 
post 8vo. London, 1851. 9s. 
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FRASBR'S TOUR through the HIMALAYAS, 4to. London, 1820. lOs. 
FORSTER'S VOYAGES to CHINA and the BAST INDIES. 2 vols. 8vo. 

1771. 7b. 
FORBBS'S ORIENTAL MBMOIRS. 2 vols. 8yo and 4to (Plates). London, 

1834. £2 2s. 
FERISHTA'S HISTORY of the DEEEAN. Translated by J. Scott. 2 vols. 

4to. London, 1794. lOs. ^ 
GLEANINGS in SCIENCE. 2 vols. 8vo. Calcutta, 1829-30. £2 2a, 

GERHARD and LLOYD'S ACCOUNT of KOONAWAR. 8vo. London, 1841. 
4s. 

GLEIG'S LIFE of GENERAL SIR T. MUNRO, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1831. £1 128. 

HARLAN'S AFFGHANISTAN. 12mo. Philadelphia, 1842. 48. 
HISTOIRB de NADER CHAH (Jones). 4to. London, 1770. 10s. 
HISTORY of CHINA. By Thomas Thornton. Vol. I., with Map. 8vo. 
London, 1844. 6s. * 

HAMILTON'S HISTORY of HINDOSTAN. 2 vols. 4to. 1820. £1 Is. 
HAMILTON'S EAST INDIAN GAZETTEER. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 

1828. 12s. 
HAMILTON'S HEDAYA, or GUIDE ; a Commentary on the Mussulman 

Laws. 4 vols. 4to. London, 1791. £3 Ss. 
%* This is the most celebrated commentary on the Mussulman Laws, and 
was translated by order of the GK)vemor-G^neral of India. 
IRVINE on the Theory and Practice of Caste. Post 8vo. 8s. 
IVES'S VOYAGE from Bnghuid to India in 1764. 4to, London, 1773. 5s. 
INDIA in 1858; a Summary of the Existing Administration, Political, 

Fiscal, and Judicial, of British India. By Arthur Mills, M.P. 8vo. 

London, 1858. 8s. 
INDIA, ANCIENT and MODERN. By David 0. Allen, D.D. Royal 8vo. 

Boston, 1856. 10s. 

ILLUSTRATIONS of the MODE of PREPARING INDIAN OPIUM for 
the Chinese Market. 4to. London, 1851. 8s. 

INIQUITIES of the OPIUM TRADE, By the Rev, A. S. ThelwalL Post 
8vo. London, 1839. 3s. 

JAMES'S (H.) SCRAMBLE THROUGH SCINDE, &c. 2 vols, post 8vo. 
London, 1854. 8s. 

JOURNAL of the ASIATIC SOCIETY of BENGAL from ite Commence- 
ment to the End of 1860. 29 vols., half-bound. £25. 

JOURNAL of the ROYAL ASLA.TIC SOCIETY of Great Britain and Ireland 
from its Commencement in 1834. 8vo. 

JENKINS'S REPORT on NAGPORE. 4to. Calcutta, 1827. lOs. 

KENNEDY'S CAMPAIGN on the INDUS. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1840. 8s. 

KIRKPATRICK'S ACCOUNT of the Kingdom of Nepal. 4to. London, 
1811. 7b. 
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of the EAST INDIA COMPANY. 
MALCOLM. 2 toIb. Svo, 



8vo. 
balf- 



4to. 



KATE'S HISTORY of the WAR in AFFGHANISTAN. 2 vols. 8vo. 

London, 1851. 15s. 
KAYE'S ADMINISTRATION 

London, 1853. 8s. 
KAYE'S (J. W.) LIFE of SIR JOHN 

bound. London, 1856. 12b. 
LETTERS of TIPPOO SULTAN. TransUted by W. Kirkpatrick. 

London, 1811. 88. 
LITERARY LEAVES, by D. L. Richardson. 2 vols. 8to. London, 

1840. 8s. 
LANE'S SELECTIONS from the EURAN. 8to. London, 1853. 6s. 
LAW RELATING to INDIA. Fifth Edition. 4to. London, 1855. £3 3s. 
LEYDEN and ERSEINES'S MEMOIR of the EMPEROR. 4to. London. 

25s. 
LAURIE'S SECOND BURMESE WAR— Rangoon. Post8vo. Lend., 1858. 5s. 
LAURIE'S SECOND BURMESE WAR— Pegu. Post 8vo. 88. 
MARTIN'S (Montgomery) EASTERN INDIA. 3 vols. 8vo. London, 

1838. £2 28. 
MARTIN'S (Montgomery) CHINA, Political, Commercial, and Social. 2 vols. 

8vo. London, 1847. 78. 
MEMOIRS and Correspondence of General Sir Wm. Nott. 2 vols. 8vo, 

London, 1854. 10s. 
MUTINY of the BENGAL ARMY (THE). An Historical Narrative, by 

One who has served under Sir C. Napier. 8vo. London, 185^. 5s. 
MOHUN LALL'S TRAVELS in the Punjaub, &c 8vo. London, 1846. 5s. 
MOHUN LALL'S LIFE of DOST MAHOMED KHAN. 2 vols. 8vo. Lon- 

don, 1846. 8s. 
MOORE'S HINDU INFANTICIDE. 4to. London, 1811. 38. 
MY NOTE BOOK of Rules and Regulations CoUectory and Foujdary. By 

H. C. Tucker. 4to. Calcutta, 1850. £2 2s. 
MACKAY'S WESTERN INDIA. 8vo. London, 1853. 6s. 
MALCOLM'S Government of India. 8vo. 1833. Ts. 6d. 
MALCOLM'S SKETCH of the SIKHS. 8vo. London, 1812. 4s. 
MALCOLM'S POLITICAL HISTORY OF INDIA. 8vo. London, 1811. 8s. 
MOORCROFT'S TRAVELS in Ladakh, Cashmere, &c. Edited by H. H. 

Wilson, 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1841. 10s. 
MASSIE'S CONTINENTAL INDIA. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1840. 12s. 
MOREHEAD'S (Chas.) CLINICAL RESEARCHES on Disease in India. 

2 vols. 8vo. London, 1856. (Damaged.) 10s. 6d. 
MEADOWS'S NOTES— China. Coloured Plates. 8vo. London, 1847. 6s. 
M^CLELLAND'S GEOLOGY, &c. of KEMAON. 8vo. Calcutta, 1836. 8s. 

MACKINTOSH'S LIFE of SIR JAS. MACKINTOSH. 2 vols, 8vo. London, 

1836. 14s. 
MASSON'S BELOOCHISTAN and KALAT. 4 vols. 8vo. London, 

1842 to 1843. £1 Is. 
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NEIL'S POUR YEARS' SERVICE in INDIA. 8vo. London, 1846. 58. 
NEWBOLD'S MALACCA. 2 vols. Svo. London, 1839. 12b. 
OUTRAMrS CONQUEST of SCINDE. 2 vols. Svo. London, 1846. 8s. 
ON ANCIENT CHINESE VASES of the Shang Dynasty, from 1743 to 

1496 B.o. Illustrated by 42 Chinese Wood Engravings, by P. P. 

Thorns. Svo. London, 1851. 5s. 
O'SHAUaHNESSTS BENGAL DISPENSATORY. Svo. London, 1842. 15s. 
OCHTERLONY'S CHINESE WAR. Svo. London, 1846. £1 Is. 
ORME'S MILITARY HISTORY of India. 3 vols. 4to. London, 1776. £8 3s. 
ORIENTAL REPERTORY. By Dalrymple. 2 vols. 4to. London, 1808. 

£1 Is. 
PRINSEFS INDIAN ANTIQUITIES. By E. Thomas. 2 vols. Svo. Lon- 
don, 1858. £2 12s. 6d. 
PRINSEP (H. T.) on COINS of AFGHANISTAN. Svo. London, 

1844. 7s. 6d. 
PRICE'S ESSAY on the History of Arabia. 4to. London, 1824. 7s. 6d. 
PEMBERTON'S REPORT on BHOOTAN. Royal Svo. Calcntta, 1839, 78. 
POTTINGER'S TRAVELS in Beloochistan. 4to. London, 1816. £1158. 
PHIPPS on the CHINESE and EASTERN TRADE. Svo. Calcutta, 1885. Ss. 
PRACTICAL TABLES for the Reduction of the Mahometan Dates to the 

Christian Kalendar. By J. Von Qumpach. 4to. London, 1856. 7s. 6d. 
POSTAGES OBSERVATIONS on SCINDE. Svo. Londcm, 1843. Ss. 
PRINSEFS HISTORY of the POLITICAL and MILITARY TRANS- 
ACTIONS in INDIA, in 1813 to 1823. 2 vols. Svo. London, 

1825. 12s. 
PRINSEFS LIFE of AMEER KHAN. Svo. Calcutta, 1832. 4s. 
RAFFLES'S HISTORY of JAVA. 2 vols. 4to. With Map and Plates^ 

half-calf. £5 5s. 

Ditto. Another copy, slightly damaged. £1 lis. 6d. 

RENNELL'S MEMOIR of a Map of Hindostan. London, 1793. Ss. 
RAIKES'S NOTES on the NOJE^TH WESTERN PROVINCES. Svo. 

London, 1862. 6s. 
RECORDS of the Indian Commanding General, Sir C. Napier. By John 

Manson. Svo. Calcutta, 1851. 10s. 
REPORT on the CENSUS of the North-West Provinces of Bengal. By 

G. J. Christian. Royal Svo. Calcutta, 1854. 10s. 
REPORTS on the Culture and Manufacture of Cotton- Wool, Raw Silk, and 

Indigo, in India. Svo. London, 1836. Ss. 
ROBERTS'S INDIAN EXCHANGE TABLES. Svo. London, 1855. 7s. 6d. 
SLEEMAN'S RAMBLES and RECOLLECTIONS of an INDIAN OFFICIAL. 

2 vols, royal Svo. London, 1844. £2 2s. 
SLEEMAN'S REPORT on the DEPREDATIONS of the THUGS, Svo. 

Calcutta, 1840. 20s. 
SHORE'S NOTES on INDIAN AFFAIRS. 2 vols. Svo. 1837. £1 Is. 
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STAUNTON'S PENAL CODE of CHINA. Royal 4to. London, 1810. 18s. 
STATISTICAL EBPOET of (K)OaaAON. By A. Fraser. 8vt). April, 1849. 

68. 

SALEM, an Indian Collectorate. By J. B. Dykes. 8to. London, 1853. 68. 
SELECTION from the RECORDS at the East India House on Rerenue, 

Police, Civil and Criminal Justice, under the Company's Goremments in 

India. 4 vols, folio. London, 1820-26. £2 128. 6d. 
STRANG'S HINDU LAW ; principaUy with Reference to such portions 

of it as concern the Administration of Justice in the King's Courts in 

India. 2 vols. roy. 8yo. London, 1830. 15s. 
STMES'S EMBASSY to AVA. 4to. London, 1800. 128. 
SYKES'S NOTES on INDIA. 8vo. London, 1841. 3s. 
STACEY'S NARRATIVE of SERVICES in BELOOCHISTAN and 

AFFaHANISTAN. 8vo. London, 1848. 48. 
SNODGRASS'S BURMESE WAR. 8vo. London, 1827. Ss. 
TRANSACTIONS of the Literary Society of Bombay. 3 vols. 4to. Lon- 
don, 1819-23. £3 3s. 
TRANSACTIONS of the ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY of Great Britain 

and Ireland. 2 vols. 4to. London, 1827-30. £4 4s. 
TYTLER'S CONSIDERATIONS on INDIA. 2 toIs. 8vo. London, 

1816. 8s. 
TREATIES and ENGAGEMENTS with Native Princes and States of Asia. 

4to. London, 1812. 10s. 
TURNER'S EMBASSY to THIBET. 4to. London, 1800. 128. ^ 
THE BIRTH of the WAR GOD. A Poem. By Kalidasa. Translated 

from the Sanscrit (Kumara Sambhava), by Ralph T. H. Griffith. 

8vo. London, 1853. . 5s. 
TOPICS for Indian Statesmen. By J. B. Norton. 8vo. London, 1858. 8s. 
TORRENS' TRANSLATION of the ARABIAN NIGHTS. Vol. I., con- 
taining 50 Nights, with the Poetry of the Original. 8vo. Calcutta, 

1838. 10s. 6d. 
TENNANT'S INDIAN RECREATIONS. 3 vols. 8vo. London, 1804. Sa. 
THORNTON'S INDIA— its STATE and PROSPECTS. 8yo. London, 

1835. 7s. 
TWINING'S DISEASES of BENGAL. (IstEdit.) 8vo. Calcutta, 1832. 12s. 
VON HEUGEL'S TRAVELS in KASHMIR. Royal 8vo. London, 1845. 9s. 
VIGNE'S (G. T.) TRAVELS in KASHMIR. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1844. 15s. 
VIGNE'S (G. P.) GHUZNEE, CABOOL, and AFFGHANISTAN. 8vo. 

London, 1840. 9s. 
WATHEN'S JOURNAL of a Voyage to Madras and China in 1811-12. 4to. 

London, 1814. 6s. 
WELLESLEY'S (Marquess) NOTES on the Mahratta War. 4to. London, 

1805. 5s. 
WOOD'S NARRATIVE of a Journey to the Source of the Oxua. 8vo. 

London, 1840. 6s. 
WILKS'S SOUTH of INDIA. 8 vols. 4to. London, 1810 to 1817, £5 5s. 
WILSON'S DOCUMENTS of the Burmese War. Royal 4to. Calcutta, 

1827. 15s. 
WILSON'S THEATRE of the HINDUS. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1835. 15s. 
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GOVEBNMENT FUBLIGATIONS. 

GENERAL REVENUE SURVEY, MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 8vo. Madras, 

1858. 158. 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION for 1854-6. 8vo. Madras. 8s. 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION for 1856-7, 1857-8. Madras. 2 vols. 8vo. 8s. 
COMMUTATION RATES, MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 8vo. Madras, 1856. 6s. 
DRAINAGE and SEWERAGE of Black Town. 8vo. Madras, 1855. 5s. 
FIBRES of SOUTHERN INDIA. 8yo. Madras, 1856. 7s. 6d. 
POORER and BALASORE. By H. Ricketts. 3s. 
LIGHTHOUSE on the Algnada Reef. Syo. Calcutta, 1858. 3s. 
LYONff S CIVIL AUDITOR'S MANUAL for the Madras Presidency. 8vo. 

Madras, 1857. 6s. 
BAYNES* HINTS on MedicalJurispmdenoe. 8to. Madras, 1854. 6s. 
REPORT on the LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION- Lower Provinces, 

1857-58. Folio. 38. 
MILL'S REPORT on ASSAM. 1864. £1 Is. 
COURT'S STATISTICAL REPORT of BUDAON, 1852. Royal 4to. Agra, 

1855. 15s. 
REPORT on DRAINAGE of CALCUTTA, 1857. Royal 8vo. 4s. 
REVENUE SURVEY of INDIA. London, 1857. 6s. 6d. 
RICKETTS' REPORT on Midnapore and Cuttack. 8vo. Calcutta. 3s. 

REPORT on the BUDHUKOR, BAGREE DECOITS. FoUo. Calcutta, 
1849. £1 Is. 

SMITH'S REPORT of the Sigrowlee and Zurhurbaree Coal Fields. Royal 
8vo. Is. 

REPORT on the PROVINCE of NIMAR— Land Revenue and Revenue 
Administration, to the close of 1855. 4to. Roorkee, 1856. 12s. 

REPORT on IRON ORES— Manufactures of Iron and Steel, and Coals in 
the Madras Presidency. Royal 8vo. Madras, 1855. 6s. 

GANTZ MANUAL of INSTRUCTION in Architectural Drawing. Royal 8vo. 
Madras, 1856. 5s. 

ABBOTT on PERMANENT BRIDGES for INDIAN RIVERS. 8vo. 
Agra, 1847. 3s. 

ABBOTT and CAUTLEY on the USE of WALLS for FOUNDATIONS 
8vo. Agra, 1850. 5s. 

REPORT on AJMEER and MAIRWARA, by DIXON. 4to. Agra, 1853. 6s. 

SHERWILL'S GEOGRAPH and STATISTICAL REPORT of BEERBHOOM. 

Calcutta, 1855. 4s. 
LLOYD'S CIVIL AUDITOR'S MANUAL for the NORTH-WEST 

PROVINCES. 4to. Calcutta, 1851. 
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IN EASTERN LANGUAGES. 
HINDUSTANI. 

FORBES'S DICTIONARY. Royal 8vo. £2 2s. 

FORBES'S GRAMMAR, Reading Lessons, and Vocabulary. 8to. lOs. 6d. 

FORBES'S MANUAL, Dialogues, Oonyersation, Exercises, &c. (Roman 

Character.) 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
FORBES'S BAGH-O-BAHAR (Persian Cliaracter), with Vocabulary. Royal 

8vo. 12s. 6d. 
FORBES'S ENGLISH TRANSLATION of the Bagh-o-Bahar. 8vo. 8s. 
FORBES'S ICHWAN US SOFA. 

FORBES'S BAITAL PACHISI, Hindee Character. Royal 8vo. 9s. 
FORBES'S TOTA KAHANI, with Vocabulary. Royal 8vo. 8s. 
FORBES'S ORIENTAL PENMANSHIP. 4to. 8s. 
FORBES'S DICTIONARY, Roman Character. Royal 8vo. £1 16s. 
FORBES'S SMALLER DICTIONARY, Roman Character. 12s. 
FORBES'S BAGH-O-BAHAR, Roman Character, with Vocabulary. 12mo. 58. 
DOBBIE'S ENGLISH and HINDUSTANI DICTIONARY. 12mo. 6s. 

BENGALI. 

HAUGHTON'S DICTIONARY, BengaU, Sanscrit, and English. 4to, 30s. 
HAUGHTON'S SELECTIONS, with Vocabulary. 4to. 10s. 6d. 
FORBES'S GRAMMAR. Roy. 8vo. 
BATRIS SINGHASAN. 8vo. 6s. 
TOTA ITIHAS. 8vo. 6s. 

SANSCRIT. 

HAUGHTOFS SANSCRIT, BENGALI, and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

4to. 30s. \* This is the best Sanscrit Dictionary now procurable. 
WILSON'S GRAMMAR. 8vo. 18s. 

PRINSEP'S SANSCRIT VOCABULARY. Royal 8vo. 10s. 
HAUGHTON'S MANU, with English Translation. 4to. £1 4s. 
JOHNSON'S HITOPADESA, with Vocabulary. 4to. £1 lis. 6d. 
HIT0PADE8A, Sanscrit, with Bengali and English Translations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
JOHNSON'S HITOPADESA. English Translation of the. 4to. lOs. 6d. 
WILSON'S MEGHA DUTA, with Vocabulary. Royal 8vo. 63. 

ARABIC. 

RICHARDSON'S DICTIONARY. Arabic, Persian, and English. Edition of. 

1852. By F. Johnson. 4to. £4. 
FREYTAG. Lexicon Arabico-Latinum. 4to. £1 Is. 
RICHARDSON'S GRAMMAR. 4to. 25s. 

FORBES'S GRAMMAR, Reading Lessons, and Vocabulary {TntJie press.) 
SCHALCH'S SELECTIONS. 4to. 12s. 
BERESFORD'S ARABIC SYNTAX. Royal 8vo. 6s. 
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PERSIAN. 

BICHARDSON'S PERSIAN, ARABIC, and EN<JLISH DICTIONARY. 

Edit, of 1852. By F. Johnson, 4to. cloth. £4. 
TUCKER'S POCKET DICTIONARY, English and Persian. 12mo. 5s. 
FORBES'S PERSIAN GRAMMAR, Reading Lessons, and Vocabulary. 

Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
IBRAHEEM'S PERSIAN GRAMMAR, Dialogaes, &c. Royal Svo. 12s. 6d. 
GULISTAN. 4to. 10a. 
AMVARI SOHEILI. 4to. £1 Is. 
EASTWICK'S TRANSLATION of the Anvari Soheili. Royal 8vo. £1 Is. 

TAMUL and TEL00600. 

BROWN'S DICTIONARY, Teloogoo and EngUsh. 8vo. £2 58. 
BROWN'S DICTIONARY, English and Teloogoo. 8ve. £2 Ss. 
BROWN'S DIALOGUES, Teloogoo and English. 38. 6d. 
BABINGTON'S TAMIL GRAMMAR. 4to. 12s. 

BABINGTON'S GOOROO PARAMARTAN; a Tale in Tamil, with Trans- 
lation and Vocabulary. 4to. 8s. 
BROWN'S TELOOGOO GRAMMAR, 168. 
POPE'S TAMUL HANDBOOK. 16s. 
ROTTLER'S TAMUL DICTIONARY. 4to. £2 2& 
ENGLISH AND TAMUL DICTIONARY. 6s. 
POLYGLOT VOCABULARY, EngUsh, Toloogoo, and Tamul. 10s. 
TALES OF VIKRAMARKA. Teloogoo. 5s. 6d, 
PANCHA, TANTA, KATHA, TAMUL. 8s, 

GUZRATTEE. 

DICTIONARY, GOOZRATTEE and ENGLISH. By Mirza Mohammad 

Cauzim. Folio. 85s. 
CLARKSOFS GRAMMAR. 4to. 14s. 
LECKEY'S GRAMMAR. 8vo. 14s. 

MAHBATTA. 

MOLESWORTH'S DICTIONARY, Mahratta and English. 4to. £3. 
MOLESWORTH'S DICTIONARY, EngUsh and Mahratta. 4to. £3w 
SINGHAS BATTEESE. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

MALAY. 

MARSDEFS DICTIONARY. 4to. £2 2s. 
MARSDEN'S GRAMMAR. 4to. £1 Is. 

CHINESE. 

MORRISON'S DICTIONARY. 6 vols, royal 4to. £10. 

MORRISON'S GRAMMAR. 4to. £2 2s. 

MORRISON'S VIEW of CHINA, for Philological purposes ; containing a 
Sketch of Chinese Chronology, Geography, Government, Religion, and 
Customs, designed for those who study the Chinese language. 4to. lOs. 

A GRAMMAR of the Chinese Language, in EngUsh. By M. Leon de Rosny. 
(In the press.) 
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MAPS OF INDIA, &c. 

ALL FROM THE LATEST SUBVEYS, AND DEAWN BY 

JOHN WALKEB, 

Geographer to the Honourable Secretary of State for India. 

Map of India ; 

Showing the British Territories subdivided into Collectorates, and the 
position and boundary of each Native State ; chiefly compiled from Tri- 
gonometrical Surveys, executed by order of the Honourable Court of 
Directors of the East-India Company. On Six sheets — size 6 ft. 6 in. 
high ; 5 ft. 8 in. wide, £2 ; or, on cloth, in a case, £2 12s. 6d. ; or, 
with rollers and varnished, £3 3s. 

A General Map of India; 

Compiled chiefly from surveys executed by Order of the Honourable 
East-India Company. On six sheets— size, 5 ft. 3 in. wide ; 5 ft. 4 in. 
high, £2 ; or, on cloth, in case, £2 12a. 6d. ; or, rollers, yarn., £Z 38. 

Map of India ; 

From the most recent Authorities. On two sheets — size, 2 ft. 10 in. 
wide ; 3 ft. 3 in. high, 16s. ; or, on cloth in a case, £1 Is. 

Map of the Routes in India ; 

With Tables of Distances between the principal Towns and Military 
Stations. On one sheet— size, 2 ft. 3 in. wide ; 2 ft. 9 in. high, 98. ; 
or, on cloth, in a case, 12s. 

Map of the Western Provinces of Hindoostan, 

The Punjab, Cabool, Sinde, Bhawulpore, &c., including all the States 
between Candahar and Allahabad. On four sheets — size, 4 ft. 4 in. 
wide ; 4 ft. 2 in. high, 30s. ; or in case, £2 ; rollers, varnished, £2 10s. 

Map of India and China, Burmah, Siam, the Malay Penin- 
sula, and the Empire of Anam. On two sheets — size, 4 ft. 3 in. wide ; 

3 ft. 4 in. high, 16s. ; or, on cloth, in a case, £i 5s. 

Map of the Steam Communication and Overland Routes 
between England, India, China, and Australia. In a case, 148. ; on 
rollers, and varnished, 18s. 

Map of the Punjab and Sikh Territory. 
On one sheet, 5s. ; or, on cloth, in a case, 6s. 

Map of Affghanistan and the adjacent Countries. 

On one sheet— size, 2 ft. 3 in. wide ; 2 ft. 9 in. high, 9s. ; in case, 12s. 

Map of China, 

From the most Authentic Sources of Information. One large sheet — 
size, 2 ft. 7 in. wide ; 2 ft. 2 in. high, 6s. ; or, on cloth, in case, 8s. 

Map of the World; 

On Mercator's Projection, showing the Tracts of the Early Navigators, 
the Currents of the Ocean, the Principal Lines of great Circle Sailing, 
and the most recent discoveries. On four sheets— size, 6 ft. 2 in. wide ; 

4 ft. 3 in. high, £2 ; on cloth, in a case, £2 10s. ; or, with rollers, and 
varnished, £3. 
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CHARTS 

FOR THE NAVIGATION OF THE INDIAN AND CHINA SEAS. 



General Track Chart, for marking the Voyage from Eng- 
kuMl to the MonzitinSy the Bed Sea^ India, the Straits, Ghina^ and 
Anstralia, 1 sheet. 7s. 6d. 

Ditto, ditto, on cloth, and bound, 10s. 6d. 

The English Channel and the Coast of France, together 
vith Sailing Directions for the same; an accurate Description of the 
Ooasts of England, South of Ireland, and Channel Islands ; compiled 
from Trigonometrical Surveys and other original Documents, executed 
by order of the English and French GFovemments, to which are added, 
detailed accounts of all the Lights, Shoals, Banks, Rocks, &c., up to the 
present time, by J. and A. Walkes. 12s. 

Indian Ocean, from the Cape of Good Hope to Calcutta, 

including the Mauritius, Red Sea, Persian Gulf, and Bombay, with 
separate plans on extended scales of Table and False Bays, the Mauritius, 
Bombay Harbour, and Gj-ulf of Aden. Compiled from surveys of Officers 
of the East India Company and Royal Navy, by Jobk Walkea. Two 
sheets. 10s. 

Indian and Pacific Ocean, from Calcutta to China, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand, compiled chiefly from Surveys of the Officers of 
the Indian and Royal Navies, by John Walkbb. Two sheets. 12s. 

River Hooghly, Balasore Boads, and approaches to them, 

extending from False Point to Calcutta, compiled from the latest surveys 
of Capt. Lloyd and others, by John Walker. 7s. 

Southern part of China Seas, comprehending the Straits of 
Singapore, Durian, Banca, Sunda, Gaspar, Carimata, &c., from the 
latest surveys, by John Walkbb. 7s. 6d. 

South East Coast of China, from 2V to 82® North latitude, 

and from 113^ to 123^ East longitude, with separate plans, on much 
extended scales, of Hong-Eong and its Anchorage, Channels leading t6 the 
Ting-Hae, including Eweshan Islands, Harbour of Ting-Hae, Amoy Har- 
bour, Mouth of the River Woo- Sung, Woo-Sung to Shang-Hae, Mouth of 
the Jung-Kiang leading to Ningpo, River Min to Fow Chow Foo, from 
the latest Government surveys, by John Walilbb. Two sheets. 10s. 6d. 

Eastern Passage to China. Sheets 4 and 5. By John 

Walkeb. 10s. 6d. 
New Chart of the Bay of Bengal. With Plans of Coringah 
Bay, Point de Galle, Trincomalee Harbour, Colombo Harbour, Paumber 
Pass, Chittagong River, Kyouk Phyou, Port of Akyab, Entrance to Ran- 
goon River, Ba^in River, Entrance to Moulmein River, Mergui, Hast- 
ings Harbour, Penang Harbour, Acheen Head, compiled chiefly from 
surveys of the Officers of the Honourable East India Company, by John 
Walkbb, Geographer to the Company. Two sheets. 10s. 6d. 
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HOBSBUBGH'S GHABTS, &c. 

For the Nayigation from England to India and China, and tliroughout the 
jiastem Seas, viz. ; — 



1. North Atlantic Ocean. 5s. 

2. South Atlantic Ocean. 6s. 

8. Anchoraee at Cough's Island. Is. 

4. Bird's Islands andlDoddingtou Rock. Is. 

5. & 6. Cape of Good Hope. 2 sheets. 8t. 
7. Indian Ocean. 68. 

' 8. Arabian Sea and East Africa. 7s. 6d. 

9. Hindoostan Coasts and Islands. 6s. 

10. Bombay Harbour. 5 s. 

11. Goa B.oad and River. 6s. 

12. Maldiva Islands and Channels. Ss. 

13. Bay of Beneal. 5s. 

14. Peninsula of India East of Bengal Bay. 

7s. 

15. West Coast of Sumatra. 6s. 

16. Straits of Malacca and Singapore. 1 

sheet. 68. 



17» 18, & 19. Straits of Malacca and Singa- 
pore. 8 sheets. 15s. 

20. Strait of Sunda. Ss. 

21. Straits of Banca and Gaspar. 7a. 6d. 

22. Carimata Passage and Borneo W. Coast. 

6s. 

23. Straits of Rhio, Durian, Lingin, and 

Singapore. 68. 
24 & 25. China Sea and Coast» adjacent. 2 

sheets. 12s. 
26. Canton Biver and Channels. 6s. 
27' East Coast and China. 78. 6d. 
28. Bashee Islands. 28. 
29, 80, & 81. Eastern Passages to China. 8 

sheets. £1 Is. 
82. Passages tlirough the Barrier Reefs. 

2s. 



The Indian Directory ; 

Or, Directions for Sailing to and from the East Indies, China, Australia, 
and the interjacent ports of Africa and South America. Compiled chiefly 
from Original Journals of the Honourable Company's Ships, and from 
the Observations and Remarks resulting from the Experience of Twenty- 
one Years in the Navigation of those seas. By Jambs Horsburgh, Esq. , 
F.R.S., &c. Seventh Edition, 2 vols. 4to, cloth lettered, £i 6s. 

The East India Pilot, containing the following Charts, by 
Capt. HoRSBURQH and John Walker, folio, half -bound, J£18. 



England to China 
English Channel 
North Atlantic 
South Atlantic 
Gough's Island 
Bird Islands 
Indian Ocean 
Hindoostan 
Bombay Harbour 
GoA Road, &c. 
Maldeeye Islands 
Bat of Bengal 
HooGHLT River 
Indian and Faoitic Oceans 



Peninsula betond the Ganges 

West Coast of Sumatra 

Straits of Malacca 

Straits of Malacca and Singapore 

South part of China Seas 

Straits of Sunda 

Straits of Banca and Gaspar 

Carimata Passage 

Straits of Rhio, Durian, &c. 

China Sea 

Canton River 

South East Coast of China 

East Coast of China 

Eastern Passage to China 
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ALLEN'S 

INDIAN MAIL, 

ISSUED ON THB ARRIVAL OP 

EACH MAESEILLES MAIL FEOM INDIA, CHINA, ETC. 



CONTENTS: 

Latest and most Authentio Intelligence from all Parts 
of the East.^Selections from the Indian Press. — 

Original Articles on India and the Services. 

Appointments, Promotions^ Shipping, and Domes- 
tic News. Reviews of Works on the East, and 

Notices of all affairs connected therewith. 



ALLEN'S INDIAN MAIL contains the fullest and most Authentic Reports 
of all important Occurrences in the Countries to which it is devoted, compiled 
chiefly from Friyate and Exclusive sources. It has been pronounced by the 
Press in general to be Indispensable to all who have Friends or Relatives in 
the East, as affording the only Oorrect Information regarding the Services, 
Movement of Troops, Shipping, and all events of Domestic and Individual 
Interest. 

LONDON: 
Wm. H.ALLEN & CO., 7. LEADENHALL STREET, E.G. 
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